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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


POLITICAL STATE AND PROSPECTS OF IRELAND. 


IRELAND,—disastrous Ireland! How 
long will it be the opprobrium of Bri- 
tish legislation! We fear much,—if 
present courses be only a little longer 
»ersevered in,—until it has proved the 
ane of the British empire. 
Our object is not to declaim, or even 
to expostulate against the pernicious 
mispolicy which has converted a source 
of strength into a source of weakness, 
and made a country, fertile even to 
a) and containing eight mil- 
ions of a hardy and intelligent popu- 
lation, a fearful incumbrance, subtracting 
from the power and influence, instead 
of a noble addition to the greatness 
of England. The calamity is now too 
imminent, and too tremendous, to leave 
us either the leisure or the inclination 
to recriminate upon those by whom it 
has been occasioned ;—and all that re- 
mains is, to point out, as clearly as we 
can, the present condition of the coun- 
try, adverting briefly to the causes 
which have brought it into that condi- 
tion, and indicating, to the best of our 
prey the means by which its evils 
my e removed, 
he measure of 29 commenced a 
new era in Ireland. The moral and 
political resources of the country were 
thenceforward transferred, from the 
wealthy and the educated, into the hands 
of its physical population,—a popula- 
tion under the influence of seditious 
leaders, exasperated by a long conti- 
nued struggle for what they deemed 
their rights; and obtaining those rights, 
Vou. IT. 


not as a boon from an indulgent go- 
vernment, but as the reward of success- 
ful agitation. 

Had the cabinet by whom the eman- 
cipating bill was passed continued in 
power, it is our opinion that they would 
have seen the necessity of taking such 
measures respecting Ireland as might 
have effectually coerced the disturbers. 
But, in giving power to others, they 
parted with it themselves. The great 
party by whom they were supported 
separated from them in anger, and 
they were unable to make any effectual 
resistance to the combined hostility 
with which they were assailed. Thence- 
forward the Whigs became ascendant ; 
and their ascendancy was soon fear- 
fully visible in the convulsion of the 
empire. 

Agitation was now legitimated as 
one of the ordinary resources of go- 
vernment, and the prerogatives of the 
monarch unsparingly employed in un- 
dermining the stability of the throne. 
And here, perhaps, it is right to dis- 
tinguish between the motives by which 
the present and the former govern- 
ment were actuated, in their adoption 
of those pseudo-liberal measures which 
have proved so disastrous to the coun- 
try. The Duke of Wellington and his 
associates were led, most mistakenly, 
to believe that emancipation would 
have been a means of tranquillizing 
Treland ; and although they knew well 
the risk they ran of giving fatal of- 
fence to their steadiest friends, yet they 
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resolved to do so rather than halt in 
a course which they imagined would 
conduce to the public weal. Their li- 
berality as a government was all against 
their interest as a party. Not so that 
of the Whigs. This body have always 
considered their interest as a party as 
of more importance than any other 
consideration ; and their /iberal mea- 
sures, as they are called, were all in- 
tended as the purchase of popular 
support, by means of which their power 
might be perpetuated. Hence, the 
Reform Bill,—by which, in a word, 
the constitution of England has been 
so essentially changed, that the relation 
between the governors and the go- 
verned has been almost reversed ; by 
which the House of Commons has 
been filled by the representatives of a 
fierce democracy, while the sovereign 
and the nobles tremble at their nod. 

But it is.in Ireland that the effects of 
Whig ascendancy have, as yet, been 
chiefly felt. The emancipating bill 
having left nothing, in the shape of 

olitical benefit, to be conceded to the 
Renan Catholics, the only indulgence 
which* could be granted to them was, 
a permission to enter upon a crusade 
against the Established Church, and to 
persecute its righteous and unoffending 
clergy. This has been done until their 
property has been put under a kind of 
popular sequestration, and they have 
themselves become outlaws in their 
native land. 

Indeed, from the moment the eman- 
cipating bill passed into a law, the 
destruction of the Irish Church might 
have been predicted: nor were there 
wanting those who foresaw that a 
course of policy would thenceforward 
be pursued which must endanger the 
continuance of the connexion between 
Great Britain and Ireland. This was 
the natural consequence of the trium- 
phant entrance into parliament of a 
body of men, who were the creatures 
of popular violence, and who could 
maintain their station as legislators 
only by the most slavish submission 
to the dictates of the mob. Accord- 
ingly, in all measures adopted towards 
this country, not English interest but 
Irish antipathy was consulted. We 
do not mean by English interest that 
which is peculiarly advantageous to 
the one country, at the expense of the 
other, but that which is calculated for 
the mutual benefit of both countries, 
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and for cementing the connexion be- 
tween them ; and this, we maintain, 
was either designedly or grossly over- 
looked in all the recent measures of 
government, as they respected either 
the disturbances or the improvement of 
Ireland. 

It is not easy to form an accurate 
estimate of the loss which the Protes- 
tant community has sustained by the 
suppression of charter schools, and by 
closing the doors of the Foundling 
Hospital. The latter establishment 
had been brought under a system of 
the most admirable rules and regula- 
tions at the very period when it was 
resolved to discontinue the grant for 
its support. It was fully capable of 
sending, annually, one thousand well 
principled and educated individuals 
into the community. The charter 
schools, the abuses of which might 
have been easily remedied, must have 
been able to furnish a much larger 
number ; and their combined influence 
would have powerfully contributed to 
pore the country with a loyal popu- 
ation. Both establishments were na- 
turally disliked by those whose anti- 
anglican machinations they were likely 
to counteract; and their suppression is 
not the only instance in which the 
minister, either weakly or wickedly, 
consulted the prejudice of the factious 
at the expense of the well-being of the 
empire. 

Nor was it alone by the suppression 
of establishments which were calcu- 
lated to augment the ranks of loyalty 
in the humbler classes, that the fatal 
mispolicy of the present government 
has shewed itself. One by one the 
institutions and the offices, which fur- 
nished each a corps of devoted ad- 
herents to British connection, have 
disappeared. The principal officers be- 
longing to the custom-house, the trea- 
sury, the excise and the stamp offices, 
have all been transferred to England ; 
and even the inmates of the old hospi- 
tal at Kilmainham, for decayed and 
wounded soldiers, are about to share 
the same fate. Thus, the country is 
deprived at the same time of the ex- 
penditure by which its poverty was 
alleviated, and which made some sort 
of compensation for the drain caused 
by its absentees, and of the loyalty 
which would have served as a counter- 
poise and a check to the hourly in- 
creasing violence of angry repealers. 
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The pride of Ireland was wounded. 
No one could witness unmoved the 
gradual disappearance of every thing 
calculated to confer upon it dignity as 
a nation, and few, but those who have 
had occasion to observe the actual 
working of these injudicious measures, 
can conceive the degree in which they 
have contributed to alienate the minds 
of Irish Protestants from the British 
government, and to endanger the in- 
tegrity of the British empire. 

We do not here enter into the ques- 
tion how far the changes which we de- 
plore may or may not be justified by 
purely economical considerations, But 
certain we are, that that is not a wise 
or a politic economy, whose thrift is 
exhibited in starving loyalty, while its 
gains are squandered in pampering 
sedition. 

Every individual who filled the of- 
fice of commissioner, or superintendent 
in any of the suppressed institutions, 
was a man of weight and station in 
society, whose influence was always 
employed in strengthening the hands 
of the friends of social order. Was it 
a wise economy, that, for the saving 
of a few pounds, sacrificed such valu- 
able auxiliaries in a country like Ire- 
land ? 

Not merely the individuals in the 
actual service of government, but all 
those who might fairly hope to be so 
employed, felt an interest in the main- 
tenance of a connexion upon which 
alone they could depend for the pos- 
session or the attainment of substantial 
advantages. That motive has been 
withdrawn, while no inconsiderable in- 
ducement has been held out, by the 
promoters of agitation, to embrace, in 
their whole extent, the wildest projects 
that could be prompted by senseless 
prejudice, or dictated by insane am- 
bition. 

Such, then, is the state of Ireland. 
The project of a repeal of the union is 
advocated by a vast numerical majority 
of the population, reinforced by no 
inconsiderable body of Protestants, 
who, either from party disgust or sec- 
tarian rancour, have been driven, or 
drawn, into a connexion with the dis- 
turbers. That party, which on former 
occasions was the stay of the govern- 
ment, has been alienated by recent 
policy, and now stands aloof from its 
support, in a state of suspicious neu- 
trality, by which almost as much as by 


direct co-operation the designs of the 
anti-unionists are promoted. The Es- 
tablished Church has been discounte- 
nanced and almost proscribed; Pro- 
testant institutions have been extin- 
guished, and the Protestant rustic 
population are every day being re- 
duced by rapidly increasing emigra- 
tion; while the unseasonable disband- 
ing of that body-guard of public func- 
tionaries has contributed not a little to 
foment the national discontent amongst 
those who remain at home, and mate- 
rially reduced the influence of govern- 
ment, at the same time that it has 
fearfully augmented its difficulties and 
its dangers. 

The state of the country is there- 
fore essentially different from what it 
has ever been since its connexion with 
Great Britain. On former occasions 
Ireland contained within itself a power 
of repressing the disturbances by 
which it was distracted. If there was 
an Irish party at work to aggravate 
see ee into discontent, and stimu- 
ate discontent into sedition, there was 
also an English party who possessed 
the means of counteracting the move- 
ments of the disaffected ; and but little 
apprehension could be entertamed that 
this country could be dissevered from 
the British crown, while its wealth and 
intelligence continued to regard such 
a project, not merely with discourage- 
ment, but with indignation and horror. 

On former occasions the propertied 
class were — by circumstances in 
a commanding position, which gave 
legislative wisdom that ascendancy 
over mere physical strength, which 
mind should always possess over mat- 
ter. The policy of the first James, 
in the creation of the Irish boroughs, 
not only enabled Protestantism to 
counterpoise Popery, but also enabled 
the advocates of British conuexion 
always to out-number those whose 
prejudices as a sect, or whose passions 
as a party might engage them in pro. 
jects of dismemberment or indepen- 
dence. That policy has now been not 
merely abandoned, but reversed. The 
boroughs have been thrown open ; all 
the hedges have been broken down, 
which fenced the conservatories of 
sound Protestant principles, so that 
“the wild boar from the woods doth 
root them out, and the wild beast from 
the field doth devour them.” And 
when reason and loyalty are at a dis- 
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count, and turbulence, and sedition at 
a premium, the consequences must be 
such as cannot be contemplated by the 
friends of good government and social 
order without the most alarming ap- 
prehensions. 

Nor do we suppose that such are 
the only persons, who can at present 
read aright “the signs of the times.” 
The government, we believe, are aoe 
aware of the critical position in whic 
this country has beeu placed, and are 
sincerely bent upon such remedial 
measures as to them seem calculated 
to avert or to mitigate impending 
evils, But we much fear, that their 
intended measures will only aggravate 
and confirm the disease. Of these we 
believe the principle to consist in the 
payment ofthe Roman Catholic clergy; 
and of this we have no hesitation in 
saying, that, if it be carried into ef- 
fect, it is the very lever that will ac- 
complish the overthrow of British au- 
thority in Lreland. 

Our reasons for this opinion may be 
briefly stated :—if the government pay 
the Roman Catholic clergy, it will be, 
not because they /ove, but because they 
fear them. Are these men, on that 
account, likely to become less for- 
midable ? Their stipend will be paid 
as a kind of black mail. Did that tri- 
bute ever serve to convert the free- 
booter with a peaceable neighbour or 
a loyal subject? As little can the 
analogous payment operate in a favour- 
able manner upon the conduct of the 
priests.’ In our judgment it would 
render them even more troublesome 
and more dangerous ;—for they would 
regard their connexion with the go- 
vernment a suspicious connexion; they 
would feel themselves looked upon 
with not a little jealous scrutiny by 
their flocks, and might find it neces- 
sary to be even more violent in their 
demonstrations of devotion to the 
cause of “ old Ireland,” than they were 
before. In this case, if the stipend 
were paid, ‘the government would be 
ostentatiously contributing to its own 
destruction ; and if it were withdrawn, 
the priests would be aggrandized as 
incendiaries, and possess ten times the 
power of mischief which they pos- 
sessed before. 

But even if we suppose that such 
would not be the case ; and that the 
stipend would have the effect of ren- 
dering the priesthood supine ; and that, 
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by being gorged with tid bits from 
the treasury, they would become “dumb 
dogs,” and be capable neither of snar- 
ling nor biting ; are there none in that 
case, who would supply their places ? 
What would the “ regulars” be about ? 
Even as matters are, the secular clergy 
in the Roman Catholic Church find it 
hard enough to compete with them for 
popularity. But, in the event of any 
such effect being produced by the pay- 
ment of a stipend, as is, no doubt, con- 
templated by the government, they 
must be beaten out of the field, and 
leave their triumphant adversaries in 
possession of the entire affections and 
confidence of the people. In this case 
what will be gained? Just nothing at 
all. One set of sacerdotal agitators 
will have been called into existence 
before another has been quite extin- 
quished. 

Those who are acquainted with the 
discipline of the aa Catholic 
Church know well, that its priesthood 
can never be purchased. They are 
devoted to the interests of their order; 
and, for no pecuniary consideration 
which can be suggested by the fears or 
the policy of the British government, 
will those interests be for one moment 
compromised, It is not even certain 
that they will accept of the meditated 
payment ; but if they do, government 
may depend upon it they will only do 
so under circumstance, which will leave 
them clear of all suspicion in the eyes 
of their flocks, 

It is very easy to talk of weaning 
them gradually from dependence upon 
the peasantry, and rendering it less their 
interest than it is at present to conti- 
nue the trade of agitators. This was 
what was said when Maynooth was 
about to be established. That establish- 
ment was to convert treason into loyalty, 
and foreign sympathies into domestic 
attachments. Alli the peculiar feelings 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood were 
to be transferred, from the concerns of 
their own order, which were known to 
be adverse to British interests, into a 
grateful attachment to the government 
by whom they were patronized. And 
what was the result? What does ex- 
perience teach us? How has the May- 
nooth scheme worked? These ques- 
tions are, surely, unnecessary in Ireland. 
And the government, we have reason 
to believe, are, themselves, at length 
convinced of the precise value of that 
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sacerdotal gratitude which the alumni 
of the Roman Catholic College are in 
the habit of exhibiting towards their 
too confiding protectors, It is quite 
enough to say, that they have not proved 
the pacificators of Ireland. When the 
unruly tempest of sedition was agitat- 
ing the country, they were not the in- 
dividuals to pour oil upon the waves, 
When the evil spirit of religious and 
political hatred was stirring up their 
deluded votaries to deeds of rapine and 
murder, they were not the exorcists by 
whom they became dispossessed, and 
were reduced to tranquillity, and re- 
stored to reason. Whether the con- 
trary of all this be the truth, and whe- 
ther they exercised a very opposite in- 
fluence, let it be for others to deter- 
mine. But certain it is, that the 
objects proposed in the establishment 
of that seminary have not been an- 
swered. Just as little will the scheme 
that is now on foot tend to the accom- 
plishment of the ends that are in con- 
templation. As in the one case, we 
have only given permanency to invete- 
rate religious prejudice; so, in the 
other case, we shall only give perma- 
nency to inveterate political prejudice. 


In the one case, it is our belief that 
we have contributed to keep up a 
Roman Catholic priesthood not only 
upon a more extensive scale, but for a 
longer period than their people would 
consent to be burdened by it them- 


selves. In the other case, if we pay 
this priesthood, we shall only embody 
a staff of repealers, by whose instru- 
mentality O’Connell will become abso- 
lute master of the destinies of Ireland. 

It cannot be denied that the repeal 
question has already made great way. 
Not only the Roman Catholic peasan- 
try, and the majority of the Roman 
Catholic gentry, but that portion of 
the Protestant community who have 
been disgusted and alienated by the con- 
duct of government, are already warm 
in the prosecution of an object big 
with national ruin. How is this for- 
midable combination to be resisted ? 
Can his majesty’s ministers trust, in 
such a case, to the progress of reason ? 
Will the solid arguments that may be 
employed against the fallacious repre- 
sentations of the demagogues, be suf- 
ficient to disabuse the people. Will 
the truth, as it might be set forth by 
honest and able men, be sufficient to 
contend successfully with falsehood in 
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the guise of patriotism, as it may be 
set forth by those whose political im- 
portance depends upon the continu- 
ance of this great delusion? If there be 
those who entertain any such expecta- 
tion, we shall only say that they know 
not the present state of the popular 
mind in Ireland, they are ignorant of 
the excitable character of the people. 
They are unacquainted either with the 
extent of their ignorance, the gross- 
ness of their credulity, or the nature 
of their prejudices. As well might 
they attempt to charm away the deli- 
rium of a fever, by bidding the suf- 
ferer be composed, and pointing out 
the unreasonableness of the wild inco- 
herency of his ravings, as to quell the 
pe for domestic legislation which 
nas taken possession of the minds of 
the Irish, by demonstrating its incon- 
veniences and its dangers. 

But even if the lrish agitators were 
disposed, they are not at liberty to listen 
to reason. They go into parliament 
pledged to advocate the measure of re- 
peal. That is the condition upon 
which they have been returned. Any 
vacillation upon that point would en- 
tirely deprive them of their influence, 
and most certainly insure their defeat 
at the next election. No one is more 
convinced of the ultimate consequences 
of repeal, than Mr. Sheil. No one is 
more convinced, that it must, if car- 
ried, lead, and that not very remotely, 
to the separation of the countries. 
But, he saw the question in such a state 
that, in his apprehension, the mea- 
sure could not be long resisted ;—and, 
as his political existence depended upon 
falling in with the views of its pro- 
moters, he preferred anticipating the 
course of events, and seeming to fa- 
vour the popular cause, in its infancy, 
to that tardy and reluctant adhesion 
to it which circumstances might after- 
wards compel, but which would stand 
altogether divested of the grace of a 
vuluntary adoption. 

Mr. Shiel’s sentiments upon the re- 
peal question, in the earlier stages of 
its progress, were not concealed. There 
are those, to whom he hesitated not to 
denounce O’Connell and his party in 
terms which were sufficiently expres- 
sive of the abhorrence which he felt, 
or pretended to feel, at proceedings 
which he only considered not so inju- 
rious as they were wicked, because he 
conceived the government possessed of 
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sufficient wisdom and vigour to put 
them down. There can, | believe, be 
little doubt that his expectation in that 
respect would have been realized, had 
the policy of ministers been such as 
would have enabled them to establish 
a strong government in Ireland. But 
such was not the case. The agitators, 
instead of being coerced, were che- 
rished. O’Connell, instead of being 
prosecuted, wus eulogised. The young 
giant was nurtured with delicacies, and 
refreshed with new wine, until he has 
attained a stature and a vigour, which 
puts him beyond the controul of his 
tutors and governors, and renders it 
impossible, that, by any ordinary means, 
he can be resisted. And, therefore, 
it is that those who would have wil- 
lingly conspired to subject him to a 
system of wholesome discipline, which 
would have circumscribed his powers 
of mischief, at a period when he 
might have been easily restrained, are 
now, in the absolute despair of being 
able to accomplish such an object, 
driven to make common cause with the 
Irish Polyphemus, and to become his 
slaves and tools in the accomplishment 
of the ruin which his ungovernable 
virulence must bring upon the empire. 

The last elections must convince 
every one, not actually under the in- 
fluence of insanity or infatuation, that 
there remains no hope of arresting the 
progress of national delusion upon this 
subject, until events may render it too 
late to do so, except alone by authori- 
tatively interdicting all discussion respect- 
ing the repeal of the legislative union. 
Already have the repealers been 
strengthened by the accession of those 
whose opinions were determinately 
hostile to their views, and whose con- 
version could only have been produced 
by the conviction that it was hopeless 
any longer to struggle against the tor- 
rent which was bearing all before it. 
These men, it is but too natural to 
suppose, will enter upon their new 
course of politics with characteristic 
zeal, and endeavour to compensate, by 
the violence of their future, for the 
coldness of their past conduct in the 
cause of the people. Between fifty 
and —_ individuals have already been 
returned, who are bound to give his 
majesty’s ministers no peace, until their 
own objects are accomplished. What 
such and so many individuals, so de- 
termined, and strengthened, as they, 
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no doubt, would be, by a large propor- 
tion of the radical members, might ac- 
complish, how seriously they might 
embarrass any ministry, any one who 
has observed the working of parlia- 
ment can understand. Upon ordinary 
questions, or, where the matter in dis- 
pute did not involve any serious con- 
sequences, means might be found for 
abating a nuisance such as this, with- 
out any recourse to measures of unusual 
vigour or severity. But, when the ques- 
tion is, whether the empire shall or shall 
not continue united ; and when the very 
continuance of the agitation of that ques- 
tion in such a country as Ireland must 
eventually necessitate dismemberment, 
the course which a wise government 
should pursue can be no longer doubt- 
ful, AND ALL THOSE WHO THUS PRE- 
SUME TO INFLAME NATIONAL PAS- 
SIONS AT THE EXPENSE OF IMPERIAL 
INTERESTS, SHOULD BE DECLARED BY 
PARLIAMENT ENEMIES TO THEIR 
country ! 

Is the national compact, which has 
united the legislature of Great Britain 
and Ireland, less important than those 
enactments which guaranteed the suc- 
cession to the throne? Could that 
succession be, for one moment, secured, 
if Ireland was again invested with a 
legislative independence? These are 
questions which we will not, at present, 
stop to argue, because we cannot sup- 
pose that with thinking men they are 
questions. An Irish parliament, re- 
sembling in its character that sample 
of Irish legislative wisdom of which, 
by and by, the people of England will 
have had abundant experience, would 
not long continue to be swayed by the 
motives, actuated by the principles, or 
directed by the views of the corres- 
ponding assembly in St. Stephens.— 
Topics of difference would, perpetually, 
be suggested by national prejudice, 
national pride, national jealousy, and 
national resentment. Thus, upon the 
most trifling matters, a total obstruc- 
tion might be put to the progress of 
public business : while, in matters in- 
volving important interests, the very 
existence of the monarchy might be 
endangered. It is not for a moment 
to be supposed, that even the most in- 
fatuated of the agitators themselves 
are so deluded as to suppose that, the 
legislature being again severed, the 
separate portions of it would continue 
connected like the Siamese twins, where 
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a mysterious unity of will is com- 
bined with duality of person, and 
either responds to the wants, the 
wishes, and the sentiments of the other, 
with an instinctive and instantaneous 
Tt. which would almost prove 
the identity of their minds. No such 
assent and consent to the proceedings 
of the parliament in England can be 
expected in any parliament that may 
ever again be assembled in College- 
green. If, indeed, such might be cal- 
culated upon, why should the union be 
repealed? And if not, of what elements 
of discord would not such a measure 
be pregnant? Either the two parlia- 
ments must agree, or they must differ. 
If the former, the repeal would be 
superfluous. If the latter, it could not 
but be full of danger. We all remem- 
ber the celebrated regency question. 
The English parliament decided that 
the heir apparent had no natural or 
constitutional right to assume the office 
of regent, but only as he was authorised 
so to do by that portion of the legisla- 
ture which coutinued complete. The 
Irish parliament decided that he had 
such a natural and constitutional right, 
and that his title to the office of regent 
was as undoubted and as indefeasible, 
upon the ascertainment and during the 
continuance of the royal incapacity, as 
it was to the dignity of king upon the 
demise of the crown. Thus the two 
legislatures were at issue upon a ques- 
tion of vital importance. If the Irish 
parliament was right, the English was 
guilty of little short of treason against 
the crown. If the English parliament 
was right, the Irish was guilty of little 
short of treason against the people. 
By affirming the decision of either, the 
other was, in a manner, proscribed. 
Each seemed well inclined to support 
its speculative opinion by an appeal to 
arms, when the providential recovery 
of the sovereign rendered it unneces- 
sary to have recourse to such an extre- 
mity, by adjourning, sine die, their dis- 
cordant and perilous deliberations.— 
The evil of a divided legislature, 
which this momentous occasion so 
strongly exemplified, was, we believe, 
what first flashed conviction on the 
mind of the English ministers, that the 
measure of the legislative union was 
indispensable to the safety of the state. 
That union has been accomplished : 
and if the demands of the agitators be 
now complied with, or their proceedings 
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permitted, its repeal will be but the 
prelude to the overthrow of the mo- 
narchy and the dissolution of the 
empire. 

We therefore ask, is this an evil 
which his majesty’s ministers can see 
to be imminent, and yet neglect the 
only precaution by which it may yet 
be averted? The demagogue knows, 
to a certainty, that agitation, if per- 
mitted to go on, must ensure the ac- 
complishment of his object. All re- 
flecting men know, that such a result 
must bring destruction upon the coun- 
try; must distract the councils of 
England, and lower her influence, 
while eventually it may involve her in 
civil war, or expose her to foreign sub- 
jugation. Can a wise and good man, 
therefore, hesitate how to act in such 
an emergency? No. Either the go- 
vernment must put down the agitation 
of this question, or the agitation of this 
question will put down the govern- 
ment. If they do not grapple with it 
in its infancy, it will overwhelm them 
in its maturity ; and it may be too late 
when they discover, that, by parleying 
with sedition, they betrayed the con- 
stitution. 

Nor are precedents wanting in Eng- 
lish history, which justify what we 
yesoene. See the 33d of Henry the 
Eighth, when an English sovereign 
first assumed the title of King of Ire- 
land. In that act it is declared that 
the kings of England are de facto kings 
of Ireland, and that any attempt, “by 
writing, deed, print, or act, whereby 
the king’s majesty, his heirs or succes- 
sors, or any of them, might be dis- 
turbed or interrupted of the crown of 
this realm,” shall be adjudged guilty of 
high treason! Now is the unity of 
the parliament of less consequence than 
the unity of the crown? While the 
one is protected with so much vigi- 
lance, shall the other be exposed to so 
much danger ? 

It must, we believe, be generally ac- 
knowledged, that the crown was not 
more predominant above the other 
branches of the legislature in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, than is the par- 
liament in the reign of William the 
Fourth ; and that the sovereign autho- 
rity is now as much invaded by any 
thing that trenches on the authority of 
the latter, as it was, in the early period 
of our history, by any thing which 
abridged the prerogative of the former. 
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Let, therefore, the old enactment be 
adopted in spirit; and as there is no 
longer any apprehension of an attempt 
to defeat the succession of the king, 
LET ITS PENALTIES BE DIRECTED 
AGAINST THOSE WHO WOULD DESTROY 
THE INTEGRITY OF THE KINGDOM. 

What was it that made the ministers 
of Queen Ann desirous of accomplish- 
ing the Scottish union? The danger 
to the Protestant succession as estab- 
lished by the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, from the jealousy and the jacobit- 
ism of the Scottish parliament. By 
the union, this danger was removed, 
which would have, otherwise, frustrated 
the great designs of the patriots of the 
revolution. For, when we consider the 
difficulty with which the Hanoverian 
succession was at length secured, and 
the frequent plots, and the two rebel- 
lions, which it was necessary to detect 
and defeat before it could be said to 
be finally established, we may easily 
understand how considerably these 
dangers and difficulties must have been 
increased by any thing which caused 
distraction or embarrassment in the 
national councils. In our humble judg- 
ment, and we think we are borne out 
by history, had Queen Ann not been 
able to contemplate the prospect of a 

eaceful accession to the House of 

runswick, she would have recom- 
mended the Pretender as successor to 
the throne. And such an accession 
she could not have expected, had not 
the union been accomplished, by which 
Scottish Jacobitism was neutralized, 
— Scottish jealousy rendered harm- 
ess. 

In fact, a house divided against it- 
self cannot stand. If England be thus 
divided against herself; if she become 
the theatre for two separate legisla- 
tures, to exhibit the weakness ol pe- 
tulancy of partizans, instead of the 
moderation and the wisdom of states- 
men, she will become the by-word of 
surrounding nations ;—the laughing- 
stock of the whole world ! 

But the measure which we recom- 
mend will be said to be unconstitu- 
tional. Not at all; not even so much 
as the strong measures that have been 
already adopted. It is only proposed 
because the constitution is endangered. 
It is only proposed in order that the 
constitution may be preserved. Let 
it be judged by these tests; let the 
dangers which beset us. be duly esti- 








mated ; let the means by which they 
are to be resisted be wisely pondered ; 
and, if any less violent means may be 
fairly deemed fully adequate to rescue 
us from such dangers, let them, in 
God’s name, be preferred. But let us 
not, under the vain pretence of doing 
homage to the spirit of enlightened 
liberty, become a species of passive 
conspirators with the promoters of a 
system of reckless violence, by which 
the fairest fruits of that liberty may be 
destroyed for ever. 

The remedy is a strong one. It is ; 
but it is the only one which seems cal- 
culated effectually to counteract the 
violence of the disease. It is the only 
one by which O’Connell and his myr- 
midons may be curbed. It is the only 
one by which Irish agitation may be 
resisted. It is the on/y one by which 
the public mind may have a chance of 
being restored to that peace and quiet- 
ness which is as necessary for private 
ery as for public prosperity. 

or is Ireland the country in which 
such a measure would be very strongly 
resented. Far from it. The state of 
society in this unhappy country is, and 
for some time has been such, that, in 
the majority of instances, we are per- 
suaded what we propose would be re- 
garded as a boon ty the people.— 
O’Connell is not universally regarded 
as a benefactor by his countrymen. 
By some he is, certainly, obeyed 
through love ; but by others, and they 
can scarcely be called a minority, 
through fear. These latter would have 
willingly co-operated with any vigorous 
government that shewed a determina- 
tion to put him down; but, no such 
determination having been effectually 
manifested, they were driven, in self- 
defence, into the ranks of the dis- 
turbers. They felt that their lives 
would be insecure if they did not fall 
in with the views of those to whose 
brutal passions and unruly prejudices 
the country seemed abandoned. Hence 
the almost universal conspiracy against 
tithes. Hence the system of merciless 
cruelty by which their collection has 
been obstructed. There are very few 
of the Irish peasantry who do not 
know that the payment of tithe is no 
real grievance. They can perfectly 
understand that, in the event of their 
“extinction,” what is withheld from 
the clergyman must be paid to the 
landlord ; and that, while the debt re- 
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mains the same, a mere change of the 
individual to whom it is to be paid, 
can make no real difference to them. 
They are, therefore, in arms against 
tithe, partly from sectarian and poli- 
tical, and partly from personal con- 
siderations. Some are opposed to 
them, because they hate te Protes- 
tant Church and every thing English ; 
others, and those not the least con- 
siderable either for rank or numbers, 
because they dare not openly dissent 
from the views, or decline to be par- 
takers in the practices of a faction 
which has been enabled so successfull 
to set at defiance the laws of the land, 
and to carry into effect, with such ter- 
rible certainty, its own bloody and 
remorseless edicts. 

We well remember, when Mr, Peel’s 
act for the suppression of outrages and 
disturbances was in force in the South 
of Ireland, having had a conversation 
with a respectable farmer, who was 
obliged to contribute largely to the 
tax for the support of the extraordinary 
constabulary by which the insurgent 
districts was burdened. We condoled 
with him upon having so much to pay, 
on account of disorders for which he was 
by no means answerable, and lamented 
that the innocent should thus be obliged 
to suffer for the guilty. He said, that 
he by no means complained ; that he 
most willingly paid the tax, which ex- 
empted him from the watchings and 
anxieties by which he was harrassed 
while he was in constant apprehension 
of being visited by the marauders ; 
and that, when he considered the ex- 
pense of watchmen, whom he was 
obliged to employ, before the enforce- 
ment of the act, in order to prevent 
his premises from being burnt or plun- 
dered, he thought, on the whole, that 
he gained more than he lost by the 
new arrangement. If the prompt and 
effectual measures, which were then 
adopted, had been deferred, this man 
must either be the victim or the accom- 

lice of the bands of midnight ruffians, 

y whom the country was then infest- 
ed. But, security was afforded to his 
person and property by the strong arm 
of the law ; and he not only persevered 
in his allegiance, but felt attached and 
grateful to the government by whom 
he was protected. 

So it is at present ; reasonable, mo- 
derate men in Ireland will become re- 
wpealers or anti-repealers, just as they see 
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the government disposed to act towards 
the public disturbers. If vigorous 
measures*be taken, they will soon be- 
come popular, and we will haye a vast 
majority of the people on our side ; 
the contrary will take place if a tem- 
porising system be adopted. Mode- 
rate and reasonable men will feel that 
such a system must be wholly ineffec- 
tive ; that while it may exasperate, it 
can never defeat the violence of the 
anti-anglican faction; and that, while 
it must expose them to obloquy, it can 
by no means secure them against dan- 
ger. They will, therefore, take the only 
course that remains to them under such 
circumstances, and making a merit of ne- 
cessity, go over to the side of the agitator, 
while yet they have a prospect, by so 
one of making terms for themselves. 

or are men to be too rashly cen- 
sured, who are thus reduced to the 
deplorable dilemma of sacrificing either 
themselves or their country. The 
question seldom presents itself to them 
in that point of view, precisely ; they 
are gradually familiarised to the de- 
signs of the disturbers; they are in- 
duced, day after day, to regard the 
project of a separation from England, 
with less and less of that abhorrence 
which the mention of it first inspired. 
There are many things which reconcile 
the human mind to a calamity, when 
once it is felt to be ineyitable; and 
those efforts which would be made to 
avoid or to resist it, whilst, by any 
means, it was to be averted, when no 
such hope can be entertained, will all 
be employed to palliate, or to render 
it endurable. So it will be with the 
repeal of the union. Many will regard 
it as being likely to be productive of 
nothing but good, who can at present 
see in it nothing but evil ; that is, if 
measures he not taken which may have 
a decisive effect in baffling the machi- 
nations of its promoters. In that case, 
indeed, all would again be well. The 
faithful would be encouraged to per- 
severe in their loyalty. The seditious 
would be discouraged in the prosecu- 
tion of their treason ; they would be 
made to feel that they were “kicking 
against the pricks ;” and, if they were 
not converted from errors of their 
ways, if the scales did not completely 
fall from their eyes, they would, at 
least, be rendered incapable of accom- 
plishing any extensiwe or irreparable 
public mischief. 

41 
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It will be said, O’Connell’s power in 
the House of Commons is at present 
very great, and that extreme difficulty 
must be felt by any ministry in carry- 
ing a measure to which he would be 
so decidedly hostile. Upon this sub- 
ject we must not presume to say much, 
The government must have much bet- 
ter means than we have of judging 
how far what we propose is practi- 
cable, as things now stand. But we 
have no hesitation in saying, that the 
very difficulty thus created only ren- 
ders a complete suppression of all 
agitation respecting the repeal of the 
union more pressingly urgent and in- 
dispensible. O’Connell’s power in the 
house gives a fearful momentum to his 
power out of the house. As a simple 
agitator he would be opposed and des- 
pised by many, by whom, as a mem- 
ber of parliament, he is now honoured 
and supported ; if he, therefore, finds 
impunity in the prosecution of his pre- 
sent courses, he will soon be able to 
rule and to agitate parliament, as he 
at present rules and agitates Ireland. 
Either, therefore, he must be checked 
in his designs, or England had better 
prepare in quietness to relinquish the 
sovereignty of this country. 

“We dare not offend the Irish 
members.” Then England is undone. 
Her ministers abandon her only chance 
of salvation. But we cannot believe 
that such abject timidity and criminal 
supineness will meet the approbation of 
any government pretending a regard for 
the public weal. Far are we from affect- 
ing to approve of the leading political 
principles, by which the members com- 
posing the present cabinent have been 
distinguished. They savour far too 
strongly of undefvecated democracy 
for us. But hitherto they might have 
been borne, because of the permitted 
ascendancy of the monarchical and the 
aristocratic principles to which they 
were opposed; and there were many 
who considered them useful, and even 
necessary, to resist apprehended en- 
croachments upon popular liberty. 
But now that the crown has been 
crippled, and the aristocracy trodden 
under foot by the reform bill, no such 
encroachments can be any longer 
feared. What the people have gained 
by the recent measure can never be 
taken from them but by themselves. 
The influence of the Duke of New- 
castle has been overthrown, and O’Con- 
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nell this moment exercises a kind of 
slave proprietorship over more than 
fifty members! If, therefore, we are 
to make a stand at the point where we 
have already arrived, we must no 
longer encourage the violence of the 
mob ; we must no longer excite the 
popular passions or flatter the popular 
prejudices. “ Parce, puer, stimulis, et 
fortiter utere loris,” should now be the 
motto of England’s ministry, if, indeed, 
they desire that our beloved country 
should not become a by-word and an 
astonishment to surrounding uations, 
and “flash, in frightful eccentricity, 
through the hemisphere of states, 
withering in its course, and cursed in 
its departure !” 

If, therefore, a stand is to be made 
at the present point, (and we have 
arrived at the verge of the precipice,) 
the first care of his Majesty’s ministers 
should be to take such steps as may 
enable them to resist and to defeat the 
combination that is already formed 
against them by the Irish members. 
These men have almost bound them- 
selves under an oath to consider 
nothing accomplished until the union 
is repealed! that is, until the empire 
is dismembered ! that is, until the con- 
stitution is overthrown! that is, until 
evils irremediable, and, at present un- 
imaginable, are brought upon our 
country!!! Now, is a portentous con- 
federacy, such as this, to be endured ; 
or, considered only as one of those ordi- 
nary party manoeuvres which characte- 
rise the tactics of parliament ? Woe be- 
tides the empire, ifsuch be the light in 
which it is to be regarded! Woe, in- 
deed !—Woe almost as deserved as it 
will be deplorable, if the great council 
of the nation may thus become a sanc- 
tuary for traitors! if designs, big with 
the destruction of England may be 
hatched, and brought to a pestilent 
maturity, within the very walls con- 
secrated to her public weal! We say, 
these things cannot be, unless we are 
already doomed ; unless it be the de- 
liberate purpose of those who are at 
the head of affairs to act as the menials 
of the agitators, and give their designs 
that negative countenance, which, be- 
cause it excites but little alarm amongst 
the too unsuspecting friends, may be 
more favourable than the most active 
co-operation to the enemies of the con- 
stitution ! 

But, how may these combinators be 
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resisted? How may the viper be 
restrained from enfixing its fangs into 
the bosom in which it has been 
cherished? That is a difficulty, re- 
specting which it would be miserable 
presumption in us to attempt to offer 
the government any assistance. In- 
deed, it is a difficulty which we should 
almost despair of seeing surmounted 
in ordinary cases. But there are a 
few considerations which will not, we 
trust, be overlooked in examining the 
bearings of this momentous question. 
In the first place, is parliament, or 
is it not, a deliberative assembly? Our 
readers will smile at a question that 
answers itself. To suppose parlia- 
ment not to be a deliberative assembly, 
but a meeting called together to give 
a pro forma assent to the decrees of 
some other power, were to suppose 
something destructive of its very es- 
sence, and, tonsequently, little short 
of high treason. Every one is aware 
that, so jealously does the House 
of Commons guard its deliberative 
functions, if any attempt was made, 
either by the crown or the nobility, to 
influence its debates, its promptest in- 
dignation might be expected. If such, 
then, be the nature of parliament, and 
if its deliberative functions are thus 
secured from interference on the part 
of the powers above, should they not be 
equally secured against such interfe- 
rence on the part of the very lowest of 
the people 2? If the King, openly or 
covertly, sought to controul the deli- 
berations of the House of Commons, 
he would forfeit his title to the throne, 
and shall such a controul be now fear- 
lessly claimed and acted upon by a 
body who assume to themselves all the 
attributes of sovereignty, without excit- 
ing suspicion, or provoking resentment ? 
In truth, the thunder and light- 
nings of royalty were the only dangers 
to which the parliaments were formerly 
exposed ; and they took the proper 
precautions against them ; they erect- 
ed the conducting rods by which such 
visitations were rendered harmless. 
They are now exposed to another, and a 
somewhat opposite danger, namely, that 
of being swamped and inundated by an 
overwhelming democracy. The floods 
are every day and every hour rising 
around them, and unless they erect 
in time, the mounds and barriers b 
which its further influx may be stayed, 
their destruction, by cae tyranny, 
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will be as signal and complete, as their 
triumph over the encroachments of 
royal influence was ever on former 
occasions, happy and glorious! 

A large number of individuals in the 
House of Commons pledged to vote 
upon particular questions in a particu- 
lar way! What is that but, in other 
words, to say that they are not free 
agents? Suppose this to be the case 
universally, and the House of Com- 
mons will be the mere mouth-piece of 
the mob ;—its members will be the 
mere scriveners of democratic consti- 
tuencies ;—its proper occupation will 
be gone; and its most important func- 
tions transferred to tumultuous as- 
semblies, where all calm deliberation 
is precluded! To call this a free par- 
liament! Why, there never was so 
stupid a mockery! It is only free to 
be enslaved! It may affect to be in 
love with its masters. It may hug its 
chains. But as long as it wears the 
livery of pledges, the mark of vassalage 
is upon it; and a dancing bear, with a 
ring in his nose, may be said to be as 
voluntary an agent in performing the 
movements of a minuet, as such an as- 
sembly, so fettered and mob-led, in mi- 
micking the functions of a British parlia- 
ment ! 

It is right that a general sympathy 
should exist between the electors and 
the elected. The representatives of the 
people should always be ready to make 
known the wants, and protect the in- 
terests of those by whom they have 
been chosen: but they should not con- 
sist of those whose fidelity is so doubt- 
ful, that it cannot be trusted, or whose 
understandings are so feeble, that they 
must not think for themselves. The 
very fact of such distrust, either of 
their honesty or their ability, should 
in itself disqualify them from sitting in 
an assembly composed of the collected 
wisdom of the nation. 

A member of parliament, though 
chosen by a aettleaen district, is called 
upon to legislate for the country at 
large. So far, therefore, from being 
influenced by, he should rise above 
local prejudices, and spurn the con- 
troul even of his own constituency, if 
his conscience should tell him that it 
was adverse to the general good. A 
representative is never more merito- 
riously faithful to those by whom he 
has been delegated, than when he 
withstands their unwise and unruly 
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violence, and thus protects them against 
themselves. 

A member of parliament bears much 
the same relation to the body by whom 
he has been deputed, asa ghyiidien or 
a lawyer, to those by whom they are 
employed. The latter are never con- 
sulted except by those who have a ge- 
neral confidence in their honesty and 
skill ; and, when called in, are always 
left to the unshackled exercise of their 
own judgments in the adoption of such 
courses as appear to them most advisa- 
ble for the interests of their clients, or 
the well-being of their patients. Just 
so should it be with a legislator in the 
House of Commons. He is selected be- 
cause of a persuasion that his character 
and attainments qualify him for promot- 
ing the public weal. But, once chosen 
upon these grounds, he must be at liberty 
to think and act for himself in all matters 
connected with his parliamentary duties ; 
and he would: abuse his trust and dis- 
grace himself by consenting to be the 
mere automaton of his constituents, and 
only to speak and vote as they put 
words into his mouth, just as much as 
the lawyer or the physician, if they 
suffered their sober judgments to be 
overruled by the insane or the eccen- 
tric individuals in whose behalf they 
were consulted. 

A member of parliament is not an 
agent for a party. If he were, he 
might be shackled with any conditions 
which it might please that party to im- 
pose. No. He is a counsellor charged 
with a commission to use his utmost 
efforts to promote the general good ;— 
to take care “ne quid respublica detri- 
menti caperet :"—and, as such, it is 
his duty to exercise an enlightened 
and discriminating judgment in draw- 
ing, from the stores of his wisdom and 
experience, those resources which may 
be available in the exigencies of his 
country. It is no less the privilege of 
his constituents to assemble for the 
purpose of discussing and recording 
their sentiments upon all those public 
matters, respecting which they feel an 
ittterest. To whatever may be said or 
done on such occasions, a good repre- 
sentative will always carefully attend. 
He ‘may thus receive much instruction. 
New lights may be thrown upon sub- 
jects that were before involved in 
doubt ; and he may be led ‘to modify 
or to alter the judgment which he had 
formed respecting them, by the argu- 
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ments that were used, or the informa- 
tion that was elicited. So far, all is 
right. Any change of conduct which 
follows week a change in his opinions, 
is perfectly legitimate. Though he 
does appear to chime in with the views 
of the body whom he represents, he is 
still, no less than before, an independ- 
ent member; his adoption of them 
being the result of conscientious con- 
viction, after calm reflection upon the 
subject of their deliberations. But, if 
his conduct is altered, without any 
alteration in his views, and simply 
because a majority of his constituents 
have so willed it,—that moment he 
sinks the counsellor in the agent ;—he 
ceases to be a deliberative member ;— 
as far as he is concerned, parliament is 
degraded from a council chamber to an 
office ; and its noblest and most distin- 
guishing function becomes paralyzed ! 

In such a state of things, it may not 
be very easy to ascertain the precise 
point where deliberation ends, and dic- 
tation begins ;—just as in cases, where 
ossification takes place in the hu- 
man body, it may not be very easy to 
detect the precise moment of time 
when the cartilage becomes a bone. 
But, as the increasing stiffness of the 
joints will feelingly admonish the un- 
happy patient that such a process has 
commenced ;—so, the increasing in- 
stances of statesmen succumbing to 
mob dictation, and going into parlia- 
ment fettered by pledges which render 
them the mere agents of particular par- 
ties out of doors, afford equal proof of 
the — of a legislative malady, 
which, if not promptly resisted, must 
be fatal. Whether this is the case, or, 
in what degree it is the case, is for 
others to judge. We believe we may 
venture to say, that, in as much as it is, 
the character of parliament is changed, 
and its most undoubted privilege in- 
vaded. 

When a rage for interfering in the 
concerns of government has been ex- 
cited by tribunitian violence, it affects 
the legislature like the touch of the tor- 
pedo. The natural guardians of the 
country’s welfare are regarded as so 
many cyphers—or, if they refuse their 
assent to measures which they deem 
destructive, their places in parliament 
will know them no more ;—and succes- 
sors will be found, in all respects as 
reckless and as unprincipled as their 
revolutionary masters. The people, 
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in fact, when not governed for their 
own benefit, will govern to the detri- 
ment of the country. 

Now, against this usurpation of the 
sg will upon the rights and privi- 
eges of the House of Commons, it 
behoves the government of this great 
empire to be especially upon its guard. 
If the members of a reformed parlia- 
ment are to be the mere organs of po- 
pular volition, we hesitate not to say 
that Watt or Arkwright could furnish a 
kind of machinery that would answer 
that purpose quite as well, and spare 
the country the expense and the incon- 
veniences of contested elections. It 
should, therefore, be solemnly re- 
solved, that parliament is a deliberative 
assembly ; and that, when individuals 
are elected not for the purpose of go- 
verning the country, but that they them- 
selves may be governed by the dictation 
of their respective constituencies, the 
very object for which parkament assem- 
bles is defeated. 

This being resolved, it will follow as 
a matter of course that all elections in 
which members have been fettered by 
unconstitutional pledges, are null and 
void; that the cajolery of deceitful 
promises should vitiate the proceed- 
Ings at the hustings, quite as much as 
bribery and corruption. We may be 
told all this is very right in the abstract ; 
but what is to be the criterion for 
ascertaining this new ground of dis- 
qualification ? A natural, and a start- 
ling ‘question’; to which we will only 
reply, at present, by asking another,— 
what is the criterion for ascertaining 
the disqualification of the juror whose 
conscience has been tampered with by 
one or other of the parties whose case 
he was selected well and truly to try? 
First, let the principle be laid down, 
and a determination to act upon it 
evinced, and men of business will soon 
discover a mode of rendering it, for all 
practical purposes, sufficiently availa- 
ble. It would, at all events, set the 
character of parliament in its true 
light ; and ‘proclaim, with a distinct- 
ness not to be mistaken, and an autho- 
rity not to be withstood, that its members 
must be free agents ; and that none can 
be considered such, whose judgments 
are fettered by pledges, which are 
taken as the condition of their election, 
and which render it morally impossible 
that they should profit by that collected 
wisdom, by which alone ‘the -national 
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interest could be beneficially superin- 
tended. 

If this were done, wisely and reso- 
lutely, much would be accomplished 
towards correcting the monstrous ano- 
maly that at present exists, (most par- 
ticularly in freland,) of members of 
parliament hired, as it were, not to 
guide, but to follow; not to instruct, 
but to be instructed by the people ; 
not exhibiting a wary vigilance in guard- 
ing their interests, bet an anxious soli- 
citude to discover their inclinations, 
and comply with their most capricious 
desires even by anticipation. 

If it be not done, the House of 
Commons must speedily become both 
inefficient and contemptible. Its pro- 
ceedings will be but the hollow echo 
of the more important proceedings out 
of doors. Its members will resemble 
captives bound to the chariot wheels 
of an insulting rabble, seeking to derive 
a miserable importance by stimulating 
the violence which they cannot con- 
troul, and consenting to the wicked- 
ness of which they themselves will be 
amongst the first victims. 

We may be asked, where the use 
of thus making war against pledges? 
Will not the individuals by whom they 
would be taken be elected, even if they 
were declared unconstitutional, as cer- 
tainly as the individuals by whom they 
are taken, now that they are considered 
fair? Would not the ochlocracy thus 
be enabled to secure an equal number 
of repealing members? This may bea 
plausible, but it is an unsound objec- 
tion: it may have a smack of smart- 
ness in theory ; but, in a practical con- 
sideration of the matter at issue, it is 
without any force at all. We too 
much respect the common sense of our 
readers, to give it any lengthened re- 
futation. Jt is obvious, that the ex- 
actors of pledges do not consider them 
of no importance. If they did, why 
should they be required? And is it 
not equally obvious, that the withhold- 
ing of them must be adverse to that 
absolute controul which the popular 
constituencies exercise over their crea- 
tures? We do not say, that, by de- 
nouncing pledges, the members, who 
are at present bond slaves, would be 
completely emancipated. Assuredly, 
they would not. But their condition 
would be considerably improved.— 
They would be somewhat like ‘free 
agents. They would feel it their pri- 
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vilege to exercise a certain latitude of 
thought upon the subjects which come 
before them in the legislature, that is 
at present denied. They would be 
enabled, in some degree, to breast and 
buffet the surges of popular turbulence, 
upon which they are at present so 
helplessly drifted; and be far less 
available, in the hands of the mob, as 
instruments for the accomplishment of 
those frantic acts of folly and violence 
which threaten such a speedy destruc- 
tion to whatever remains of the consti- 
tution. 

The exactors of pledges are well 
aware of their value ; and, so far from 
judging the resolution, which we have 
taken the liberty to suggest, nugatory, 
or of but little importance, they would 
feel that, in contending against it, they 
were contending against the most for- 
midable measure that could by possi- 
bility be directed against them. Let 
us, then, be admonished, while admo- 
nition may yet avail. “Fas est et ab 
hoste doceri.” 

We are now at the commencement 
of a new era. The late changes inthe 
character of parliament, by rendering 
it more democratic, have proportiona- 
bly diminished the power of those in- 
fluences by which it was steadied and 
directed, and under the guidance of 
which, England was enabled to attain 
a degree of happiness and prosperit 
unexampled in the history of the weal 
As yet we have had but little expe- 
rience of the working of the new sys- 
tem; but if any prognosis of what is 
to happen may be presumed from what 
has already taken place, our chief 
danger will arise from the characters 
and the disposition of the Irish mem- 
bers: and that, not merely because of 
the antipathy of many of them to Bri- 
tish connection, their hatred of the 
church, their determination to prose- 
cute measures at war with the funda- 
mental principles of the monarchy ; 
but because cher enter the House of 
Commons under a compact which 
compels them to regard Irish passions 
and prejudices as of more importance 
than English interests, and to sacrifice 
the latter whenever they stand in the 
way of those ultimate objects, for the 
attainment of which they have been 
elected. 

When Juvenal describes the corrup- 
tion of Rome which arose from an 
overwhelming influx of slaves and bar- 
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barians, he does so by representing 
the Orontes as mingling its filthy 
waters with the Tiber. When we 
compare the representatives of Great 
Britain with the representatives who 
are sent from Ireland, are we not struck 
by a contrast which suggests some re- 
semblance to the picture which the 
satirist has presented? And may we, 
not unreasonably, entertain the appre- 
hension that similar causes must pro- 
duce similar effects ; and that the dry 
rot, which undermined the greatness 
of Imperial Rome, may weaken the 
stability of the British empire ? 

The evil to which we advert is such 
as must be anticipated, if it is to be 
averted. It does not admit of delay. 
Let it once come upon us, and the re- 
medy is no longer in our power. We, 
and ours, and all that we value, and all 
that is valuable, must be overwhelmed 
in one common destruction. It is in- 
cumbent upon us, therefore, if we value 
our preservation, to examine the signs 
of the times, and to shape our course 
so as to avoid the quicksands, upon 
which, if we should strike, our ruin will 
be irretrievable. 

If Lord Brougham and Mr. Stanley, 
together with such other members of 
the cabinet as are disposed to consider 
the reform bill a jinal measure, and 
who, therefore, may be truly called 
conservative, only entertained a just 
notion of the nature and extent of the 
dangers which threaten us, we should 
not despair of seeing the proper re- 
medy promptly applied. 

There is one error against which 
the government should be particularly 
on their guard; namely, the delusion of 
half measures. Such would never do. 
Nay, they would only serve to aggra- 
vate every symptom of the malady for 
the removal of which they might be 
pens Either O’Connell and his 
action must be put down, or they will 
put down the government of the coun- 
try ;—either their machinations must 
be defeated, or British connection must 
be given to the winds. And any mea- 
sures which should not effectually curb, 
would only serve to exasperate the 
public disturbers. No. Let not the 
agitators be prosecuted, unless they 
can be convicted; and let them not 
be convicted, unless, upon conviction, 
they receive the due reward of their 
deeds. There is no edification in the 
unsightly spectacle of a government 
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courting defeat in its contests with a 
demagogue, and reaping no other ad- 
vantage from its feeble and dastardl 
temerity than discomfiture and humi- 
liation ! 

To us it seems perfectly certain that 
some such measures as those which we 
have indicated must, sooner or later, 
he adopted. The only question is, as 
to the point of time :—whether they 
are to precede, and, perhaps, prevent 
rebellion ; or to follow and avenge it. 

But, if rebellion be suffered to sur- 
prise us, its suppression may not, by 
any means, be as easy as it would be 
desirable. In the first place, it would 
be different from all former Irish re- 
bellions. It would be the rebellion of 
an almost united people. In the se- 
cond place, we have been too busy of 
late in affording our assistance to settle 
the questions which have arisen be- 
tween the sovereigns and the subjects 
of other countries, to entertain the 
hope that we will be permitted to con- 
fine the arbitrement of our own internal 
differences to ourselves. Let Ireland 
be enabled to keep the standard of 
rebellion unfurled but for two years, 
and my Lord Palmerston’s talents for 
negotiation, which have been so hap- 
pily signalized in the voluminous pro- 
tocols respecting the conflicting claims 
of Holland and Belgium, will find oc- 
cupation nearer home. Mediators will 
appear, like the fox in the fable, who 
will undertake the adjudication of the 
matters at issue, much less with a view 
to our peace than to their own advan- 
tage ;—and high contracting parties, 
who are now seasoned in the work of 
dismemberment, will use their political 
dissecting knives in separating Ireland 
from the British crown, with the same 
professional expertness and noncha- 
lance which characterised their exploits 
at Antwerp and Navarino! 

We have now stated what, in our 
view of the matter, are the evils of, and 
what the remedies for, the present dis- 
astrous state of things in this country. 
Our case is not yet so bad as to be 
utterly hopeless, if the government but 
do their duty. The Protestant mind, 
though offended and disgusted, hus not 
yet been alienated from what may be 
called its instinctive attachment to Bri- 
tish connection ; and as long as that isthe 
case, there yet remains a hope of making 
an etfectual stand against the powerful 
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efforts which priests and demagogues 
are making for its destruction. O’Con- 
nell well knows that it is only by the 
misdirection of Protestant might and 
energy that a repeal of the union can 
be achieved. And, to do him but 
common justice, he has left nothing 
undone which could be accomplished 
by the most plausible craft and subtlet 
to effect a reconciliation between all 
classes of the people. He has applied 
himself with great address to the fears, 
the hopes, the resentments, and the 
prejudices of the Protestants, and has, 
we fear, been in too many instances 
successful in persuading them that their 
interest lay in making common cause 
with the disturbers. While, on the 
one hand, his influence within the walls 
of parliament has compelled the go- 
vernment to deprive them of a church, 
he has taken good care, on the other 
hand, to lose no opportunity out of 
samen of reminding them that they 
ave still a country. Events are in 
progress, which will, probably, give 
still greater plausibility to his anti- 
Anglican views ; and those who may 
be made to feel that they are treated 
as a neglected colony, will have but 
little scruple in falling in with projects 
which hold out to thema prospect of na- 
tional prosperity and independence. It 
is not enough to say, that all such pros- 
eee, in the _— case, are delusive. 
hen have large bodies of men been 
ever yet influenced by any thing but 
delusions? The misfortune in all such 
cases is, that the delusion is not disco- 
vered until it is too late. When the 
King of France consented to double 
the number of the Tiers Etat, he very 
soon discovered that he acted under a 
delusion. When Neckar effected the 
union of the chambers, he very soon 
was made to feel that he acted under 
adelusion. But,what ofthat? Their 
tardy repentance could not undo the 
acts by which the flood-gates of popular 
tyranny were opened upon the monar- 
chy; and the events which flashed 
upon them the conviction of their folly, 
brought the one from a throne to a 
scaffold, and drove the other into exile, 
If we, therefore, would be saved, we 
must anticipate the course of events, 
and take the only measures by which 
the progress of an anti-British feeling 
can be arrested. We have indicated, 


to the best of our ability, the course 
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which should be pursued. What we 
have written has been written under a 
strong sense of duty, and with a full 
knowledge of the obloquy which it will 
bring upon us. We know not the 
y by whom the entire of what we 
ave stated will be well received, and 
we are well acquainted with many 
parties by whom much, if not the 
whole of it, will be resented. Nor 
shall we conclude without an acknow- 
ledgmeut of the very great ability dis- 
vrs by the advocates of repeal. 
he Pilot and the Freeman’s Journal, 
the former with vast, the latter with 
transcendent talent, have availed them- 
selves of every argument by which the 
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measure could be recommended. We 
sincerely believe, that the writers are 
actuated by a laudable, though mis- 
taken zeal for the honour of their na- 
tive land, and, as long as that convic- 
tion rests upon our minds, we will not 
be more ready to oppose their views, 
than to do justice to their motives. 
But our persuasions of the ultimate 
consequences of repeal are very dif- 
ferent ;——and if we have not lent 
ourselves to the advocacy of temporis- 
ing projects, nor spoken smooth words, 
it is only because we could not 
stifle our belief that by so doing we 
should be conspiring the destruction of 
this great empire, 


SONG. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN, 


Tune—*“ John Anderson my jo.” 


Deep moaned the night and ilka star 
Had quietly stown away, 

As hame I journeyed ’neath my plaid 
That’s seen a better day, 

The wind soughed loud, and aye the cauld 
Gaed to we Aa heart ; 


Yet still I sang— 


y auld grey plaid 


We twa sall never part ! 


I ance had gowd within my reach, 
But like the faithless snaw, 
When just about to seize the prize, 
It melted fast awa, 
My lassie left me for a lout, 
Whilk maist did break my heart ; 
Yet still I sang—My auld grey plaid, 
We twa sall never part! 


The grave of ocean has a friend 
That ance was dear to me, 

And mony a weel kent face is gane 
That never mair I'll see. 

For what is life e’en at the best ? 
We meet but just to part !— 

And thou my plaid art maistly a’ 
That gathers round my heart! 
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THE DEAD BOXER.—AN IRISH LEGEND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY.” 


[ The reader, in perusing the following Legend, must have the kindness to sur- 
render his imagination to a detail of circumstances that have but very few facts to 
support them, The story of the Dead Boxer I remember to have heard more than 
once, and I am certain that the custom of demanding a sum of money from the cor- 
=p of the town in which he happened to appear, is one of its component parts. 

Vith respect to the mode of contest, I can only say, that a habit so barbarous as 
pugilism is, even at this day, was then incomparably more brutal; and the reader 
need not be surprised at the fact of the legitimate rules of that, which was not then 
known as a “science” having been departed from. At all events, neither Lamh 


Laudher’s secret, nor the nature of the contest are mine. I gave them precisely as 


they were detailed to me in the Legend. 


By the way I may observe, that accounts 


of such contests are not confined to Ireland alone, but are also to be met with in 


Scotland. J 


os 


One evening in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century,—as nearly as we 
can conjecture the year might be 
that of 1720—sometime about the end 
of April, a young man named Lamh 
Laudher O’Rorke, or strong-handed 
O’Rorke, was proceeding from his 
father’s house, with a stout oaken cudgel 
in his hand, towards an orchard that 
stood at the skirt of a County town, in 
a part of the kingdom which, for the 
present, shall be nameless, Though 
known by the epithet of Lamh Laudher, 
his Christian name was John; but in 
these times Irish families of the same 
name were distinguished from each 
other by some term indicative of their 
natural disposition, physical power, 
complexion, or figure. One, for in- 
stance, was called Parra Ghastha, or 
swift Paddy, from his fleetness of foot ; 
another Shaun buie, or yellow Jack, 
from his bilious look ; a third, Micaul 
More, or big Michael, from his un- 
common size; and a fourth, Sheemus 
Ruah, or red James, from the colour of 
his hair. These epithets, to be sure, 
still occur in Ireland, but far less fre- 
quently now than in the times of which 
we write, when Irish was the verna- 
cular language of the country. It was 
for a reason similar to those just al- 
ledged, that John O’Rorke was known 
as Lamh Laudher O’Rorke; he, as 
well as his forefathers for two or three 
generations, having been remarkable 
for prodigious bodily strength and 
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courage. The evening was far ad- 
vanced as O’Rorke bent his steps to 
the orchard. The pale, but cloudless 
sun hung over the western hills, and 
shed upon the quiet grey fields that 
kind of tranquil radiance which, in the 
—_. of Summer, causes many a 
silent impulse of delight to steal into 
the heart. Lamh Laudher felt this; 
his step was slow, like that of a man 
who, without being capable of tracing 
those sources of enjoyment which the 
spirit absorbs from the beauties of ex- 
ternal nature, has yet enough of un- 
educated taste and feeling within him, 
to partake of the varied feast which 
she presents. As he sauntered thus 
leisurely along, he was met by a woman 
rather advanced in years, but still un- 
usually stout and muscular, considering 
herage. She was habited in a red wool- 
len petticoat that reached but a short 
distance below the knee, leaving visible 
two stout legs, from which dangled a pair 
of red garters that bound up her coarse 
blue hose. Her gown of blue worsted 
was pinned up, for it did not meet around 
her person, though it sat closely about 
her neck. Her grizzly red hair, turned 
up in front, was bound by a dowd 
cap without any border, a circumstance 
which, in addition to a red kerchief, 
tied over it, and streaming about nine 
inches down the back, gave to her 
tout ensemble a wild and striking ex- 
pression. A short oaken staff, hooked 
under the hand, completed the descrip- 
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tion of her costume. Even on a first 
glance there appeared to be something 
repulsive in her features, which had 
evidently been much exposed to sun 
and storm. By a closer inspection 
one might detect upon their hard an- 
gular outline, a character of cruelty 
and intrepidity. Though her large 
cheek-bones stood widely asunder, yet 
her grey piercing eyes were very near 
each other; her nose was short and 
sadly disfigured by a scar that ran 
transversely across it, and her chin, 
though pointed, was also deficient in 
length. Altogether, her whole person 
had something peculiar and marked 
about it—so much so, indeed, that it 
was impossible to meet her without 
feeling she was a female of no ordinary 
character and habits. 

Lamh Laudher had been, as we 
have said, advancing slowly along the 
craggy road which led towards the 
town, when she issued from an adjoin- 
ing cabin and approached him. The 
moment he noticed her he stood still, 
as if to let her pass, and uttered one 
single exclamation of chagrin and 
anger. 

“ Ma shaughth milia mollach ort, a 
calliagh! My seven thousand curses 
on you for an old hag,” said he, and 
having thus given vent to his indigna- 
tion at her appearance, he began to 
retrace his steps as if unwilling to 
meet her, 

“ The son of your father needn't lay 
the curse upon us so bitterly all out, 
Lamh Laudher!” she exclaimed, pacing 
at the same time with vigorous steps 
until she overtook him. 

The young man looked at her maimed 
features, and, as if struck by some sud- 
den recollection, appeared to feel re- 
gret for the hasty malediction he had 
uttered against her. “ Nell M‘Col- 
lum,” said he “the word was rash ; 
and the curse did not come from my 
heart. But, Nell, who is there that 
doesn’t curse you when they meet 
you? Isn’t it well known that to meet 
you is only another name for falling in 
wid bad luck. For my part I'd go fifty 
miles about rather than cross you, if [ 
was bent on any business that my 
heart ud be in, or that I cared any 
thing about.” 

“ And who brought the bad luck 
upon me first?” asked the woman, 
“ Wasn't it the husband of the mother 
that bore you? Wasn't it Ais hand 
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that disfigured me as you see, when I 
was widin a week of bein’ dacently 
married ? Your father, Lamh Laudher, 
was the man that blasted my name, 
and made it bitther upon the tongue 
of them that mintions it.” 

“ And that was because he would’nt 
see one wid the blood of Lamh Laudher 
in his veins married to a woman that 
he had reason to think—I don’t like to 
say it, Nelly—but you know it is said 
that there was darkness, and guilt, too, 
about the disappearin’ of your child. 
You never clear’d that up, but swore 
revenge night and day against my fa- 
ther, for only preventin’ you from bein’ 
the ruination of his cousin, Many a 
time, too, since that, has he asked you 
in my own hearin’ what became of the 
boy.” 

The old woman stopped like one 
who had unexpectedly trod with bare 
foot upon something sharp enough to 
pierce the flesh to the bone, and even 
to grate against it. There was a 
strong, nay a fearful force of anguish 
visible in what she felt. Her brows 
were wildly depressed from their natural 
position, her face became pale, her 
» glared upon O’Rorke as if he had 
planted a poisoned arrow in her breast, 
she seized him by the arm with a hard 
pinching grip, and looked up for two 
or three minutes in his face, with an 
appearance of distraction. O’Rorke, 
who never feared man, shrunk from 
her touch, and shuddered under the 
influence of what had been, scarcely 
without an exception, called the “bad 
look.” The crone held him tight, how- 
ever, and there they stood, with their 
eyes fixed upon each other. From 
the gaze of intense anguish, the coun- 
tenance of Nell M‘Collum began to 
change gradually to one of unmingled 
exultation; her brows were raised to 
their proper curves, her colour re- 
turned, the eye corruscated with a 
rapid and quivering sense of delight, 
the muscles of the mouth played for a 
little, as if she strove to suppress a 
laugh ;—at length O’Rorke heard a 
low gurgling sound proceed from her 
chest ; it increased; she pressed his 
arm more tightly, and in a loud burst 
of ferocious mirth, which she imme- 
diately subdued into a condensed 
shriek that breathed the very luxury 
of revenge, she said 

“ Lamh Laudher Oge, listen ;—ax the 
father of you, when you see him, what 
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has become of his own child—of the 
first that ever God sent him; an’ listen 
agin—when he tells me what has be- 
come of mine, I’/l tell him what has 
become of his. Now go to Ellen—but 
before you go, let me cuggher in your 
ear that I'll blast you both. I'll make 
the Lamh Laudhers Lamh Lhugs. ll 
make the strong arm the weak arm afore 
I’ve done wid ’em.” 

She struck the point of her stick 
against the pavement, until the iron 
ferrule with which it was bound dashed 
the fire from the stones, after which 
she passed on, muttering threats and 
imprecations as she left him. 

O’Rorke stood and looked after her 
with sensations of fear and astonish- 
ment. The age was superstitious, and 
encouraged a belief in the influence of 
_—_ distinct from human agency. 

very part of Ireland was filled at this 
time with characters, both male and 
female, precisely similar to old Nell 
M‘Collum. The darkness in which 
this woman walked, according to the 
opinions of a people but slightly ad- 
vanced in knowledge and civilization, 
has been but feebly described to the 
reader. To meet her was considered 
an omen of the most unhappy kind ; a 
circumstance which occasioned the im- 
precation of Lamh Laudher. She 
was reported to have maintained an 
intercourse with the fairies, to be ca- 
pable of communicating the blight of 
an evil eye, and to have carried on a 
traffic which is said to have been rather 
prevalent in Ireland at the time we 
speak of—namely, that of kidnapping. 
The speculations with reference to her 
object in perpetrating this crime were 
strongly calculated to exhibit the de- 
graded state of the people at that 
period. Some said that she disposed 
of the children to a certain class of 
persons in the metropolis, who subse- 
quently sent them to the colonies, 
when grown, at an enormous profit. 
Others maintained that she never car- 
ried them to Dublin at all, but insisted 
that, having been herself connected 
with the fairies, she possessed the 
power of erasing, by some secret 
charm, the influence of baptismal pro- 
tection, and that she consequently 
acted as an agent for the “gentry” to 
whom she transferred them. Even to 
this day it is the — in Ireland, 
that the “good people” themselves can- 
not take away a child, except through 
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the instrumentality of some mortal re- 
siding with them, who has been bap- 
tized ; and it is also believed that no 
baptism can secure children from them, 
except that in which the priest has been 
desired to baptize them with an especial 
view to their protection against fairy 
power. 

Such was the character which this 
woman bore, whether unjustly or not, 
matters little. For the present it is 
sufficient to say, that after having 
passed on, leaving Lamh Laudher to 
proceed in the direction he had origi- 
nally intended, she bent her steps to- 
wards the head inn of the town. Her 
presence here produced some cautious 
and timid mirth, of which they took 
care she should not be cognizant. The 
servants greeted her with an outward 
show of cordiality, which the unhappy 
creature easily distinguished from the 
warm kindness evinced to vagrants 
whose history had not been connected 
with evil suspicion and mystery. She 
accordingly tempered her manner and 
deportment towards them ‘with con- 
summate skill. Her replies to their 
inquiries for news were given with an 
appearance of good humour ; but be- 
neath the familiarity of her dialogue 
there lay an ambiguous meaning and a 
cutting sarcasm, both of which were 
tinged with a prophetic spirit, capable, 
from its equivocal drift, of being applied 
to each individual whom she addressed. 
Owing to her unsettled life, and her 
habit of passing from place to place, 
she was well acquainted with local his- 
tory. There lived scarcely a family 
within a very wide circle about her, of 
whom she did not know every thing 
that could possibly be known ; a fact 
of which she judiciously availed her- 
self, by allusions in general conversa- 
tion that were understood only by 
those whom they concerned. These 
mysterious hints, oracularly thrown out, 
gained her the reputation of knowing 
more than mere human agency could 
acquire, and of course she was openly 
conciliated and secretly hated. 

Her conversation with the menials 
of the inn was very short and decisive. 

“Sheemus,” said she to the person 
who acted in the capacity of waiter, 
“where’s Meehaul Neil ?” 

“ Throth, Nell, dacent woman,” re- 
plied the other, “ myself can’t exactly 
say that. I'll be bound he’s on the 
Esker, \ookin’ afther the sheep, poor 
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crathurs, durin’ Anndy Connor's ill- 
ness in the small pock. Poor Andy’s 
very ill, Nell, an’ if God hasn't sed it, 
not expected ; glory be to his name !” 

“Is Andy ill,” enquired Nell, “ and 
how long ?” 

“ Bedad, goin’ an ten days.” 

“Well,” said the woman, “I knew 
nothin? about that ; but 1 want to see 
Meehaul Neil, and I know he’s in the 
house.” 

“ Faix he’s not, Nelly, an’ you know 
I wouldn't tell you a lie about it.” 

“ Did you get the linen that was 
stolen from your masther?” enquired 
Nell significantly, turning at the same 
time a piercing glance on the waiter ; 
“an’ tell me,” she added, “ how is Sally 
Lavery, and where is she ?” 

“ It wasn’t got,” he replied in a kind 
of stammer, “ an’ as to Sally, the nerra 
one o’ me knows any thing about her, 
since she left this.” 

“Sheemus,” réplied Nell, “you know 
that Meehaul Neil is in the house ; 
but I'll give you two choices, either to 
bring me to the speech of him, or else 
I'll give your masther the name of the 
thief that stole his linen; ay, an’ the 
name of the thief that resaved it, I 
name nobody at present ; an’ for that 
matther, I know nothin’. Can’t all the 
world tell you that Nell M‘Collum 
knows nothin’ !” 

“ Ghe dhevin, Nelly,” said the waiter, 
“maybe Meehaul is in the house un- 
knownst to me. I'll try, any how, an’ 
if he’s to the fore, it wont be my fau't 
or he'll see you.” 

Nell, while the waiter went to in- 
form Meehaul, took two ribbons out 
of her pocket, one white and the other 
black, both of which she folded into 
what would appear to a by-stander to 
be a similar kind of knot. When the 
innkeeper’s son and the waiter re- 
turned to the hall, the former asked 
her what the nature of her business 
with him might be. To this she made 
no reply, ae by uttering the word 
husth! and pulling the ends, first of 
the white ribbon, and afterwards of the 
black. The knot of the first slipped 
easily from the complication, but that 
of the black one, after gliding along 
from its respective ends, became hard 
and tight in the middle. 

“Tha sha marrho! life passes, an’ 
death stays,” she alse 3 “ Andy 
Connor ’s dead, Meehaul Neil; an’ 
you may tell your father that he must 
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get some one else to look afther his 
sheep. Ay! he’s dead!—But that’s 
past. Meehaul, folly me; its you I 
want, an’ there’s no time to be lost.” 

She passed out as she spoke, leaving 
the waiter in a state of wonder at the 
extent of her knowledge, and of the 
awful means by which, in his opinion, 
she must have acquired it. 

Meehaul, without uttering a sylla- 
ble, immediately walked after her. 
The pace at which she went was rapid 
and energetic, betokening a degree of 
agitation and interest on her part, for 
which he could not account. As she 
had no object in bringing him far from 
the house, she availed herself of the 
first retired spot that presented itself, 
in order to disclose the purport of 
her visit. “ Meehaul Neil,” said she, 
“ we're now upon the Common, where 
no ear can hear what passes between 
us. I axe have you spirit to keep 
your sisther Ellen from shame and sor- 
row?” The young man started, and 
became strongly excited at such a 
serious prelude to what she was about 
to utter. 

“ Millia diououl! woman, why do 
you talk about shame or disgrace 
comin’ upon any sister of mine ? What 
villain dare injure her that regards his 
life? My sisther! Ellen Neil! No, 
no! theman that ’ud only think of that, 
I'd give his right hand a dip to the 
wrist in the best blood of his heart.” 

“Ay! ay! its fine spakin’: but you 
don’t know the hand you talk of. It’s 
one that you had betther avoid than 
meet, It’s the strong hand, an’ the 
dangerous one when vexed. You know 
Lamh Laudher Oge. 

Meehaul started again, and the crone 
could perceive by his manner, that the 
nature of the communication she was 
about to make had been already known 
to him, though not, she was confident, 
in so dark and diabolical a shape as 
that in which she determined to put it. 

“ Lamh Laudher Oge!” he exclaim- 
ed; “surely you don’t mane to say 
that he has any bad design upon Ellen! 
It’s not long since I gave him a caution 
to drop her, an’ to look out for a girl fit- 
tin’ for his station. Ellen herself knows 
what he'll get, if we ever catch him 
spakin’ to her again. The day will 
never come that his faction and ours 
can be friends.” 

“ You did do that, Meehaul,” repliea 
Nell, “an’ I know it; but what ’ud 
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ou think if he was so cut to the 
1eart by your turnin’ round upon his 
poverty, that he swore an oath to them 
that I could name, bindin’ himself to 
bring your sister to a state of shame, 
in ordher to punish you for your words? 
‘That ‘ud be great glory over a faction 
that they hate.” 

“Tut, woman, he daren’t swear such 
an oath ; or, if he swore it fifty times 
over on his bare knees, he’d ate the 
stones off o’ the pavement afore he’d 
dare to act upon it. In the first place, 
I'd prepare him for his coffin, if he 
did; an’, in the next, do you think so 
manely of Ellen, as to believe that she 
would bring disgrace an’ sorrow upon 
herself an’ her family ? No, no, Nell; 
the ould diouol’s in you, or you're be- 
side yourself, to think of such a story. 
I’ve warned her against him, and so 
did we all; an’ I’m sartin, this minute, 
that she’d not go a single foot to 
change words with him, unknownst to 
her friends.” 

The old woman's face changed from 
the expression of anxiety and import- 
ance that it bore, to one of coarse glee, 
under which, to those who had pene- 
tration sufficient to detect it, lurked a 
spirit of hardened and reckless ferocity. 

“Well, well,” she replied, “sure 
I’m proud to hear what you tell me. 
How is poor Nanse M‘Collum doin’ 
wid yees ? for I hadn't time to see her 
a while agone. I hope she'll never be 
ashamed or afraid of her aunt, any 
how. I may say, I’m all that’s left to 
the good of her name, poor girshah.” 

“ What ’ud ail her?” replied Mee- 
haul ; “as long as she’s honest, an’ be- 
haves herself there’s no fear of her. 
Had you nothin’ else to say to me, Nell?” 

The same tumultuous expression of 
glee and malignity again lit up the fea- 
tures of the old woman, as she looked 
at him, and replied, with something 
like contemptuous hesitation ; “ Why, 
I don’t know that. If you had more 
sharpness or sinse I might say—Mee- 
haul Neil,” she added, elevating her 
voice, “ What do you think I could 
say, this sacred minnit? Your sis- 
ter! Why she’s a good girl !—true 
enough that: but how long she may 
be so’s another affair. Afeard! Be the 
ground we stand on, man dear, if you 
an’ all belongin’ to you, had eyes in 
your heads for every day in the year, 
you couldn't keep her from young 
Lamh Laudher. Did you hear any 
thing?” 
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“I'd not believe a word of it,” said 
Meehaul calmly, and he turned to 
depart. 

“T tell you it’s as true as the sun to 
the dial,” replied Nell; “and I tell you 
more, he’s wid her this minnit behind 
your father’s orchard !—Ay! an’ if 
you wish, you may see them together 
wid your own eyes, an’ sure if you 
don’t b’lieve me, you'll b’lieve them. 
But, Meehaul, take care of him ; for 
he has his fire-arms ; if you meet him 
don’t go empty-handed, and I’d advise 
you to have the first shot.” 

“ Behind the orchard,” said Mee- 
haul, astonished ; “ Where there ?” 

“Ay, behind the orchard, where 
they often war afore. Where there ? 
Why, if you want to know that, sittin’ 
on one of the ledges in the grassy 
quarry. That’s their sate whenever 
they meet ; an’ a snug one it is for 
them that don’t like their neighbours’ 
eyes to be upon them. Go now aw’ 
satisfy yourself, but watch them at a 
distance, an’, as you expect to save 
your sister, don’t breathe the name of 
Nell M‘Collum to a livin’ mortal.” 

Meehaul Neil’s cheek flushed with 
deep resentment, on hearing this disa- 
greeable intelligence. For upwards of 
a century before, there had subsisted 
a deadly feud between the Neils and 
Lamh Laudhers, without either party 
being able exactly to discover the ori- 
ginal fact from which their enmity pro- 
ceeded. This, however, in ined 
makes little difference. It is quite 
sufficient to know that they meet and 
fight upon all possible epportunities, 
as hostile factions ought to do, without 
troubling themselves about the idle 
nonsense of enquiring why they hate 
and maltreat can other. For this rea- 
son alone, Meehaul Neil was bitterly 
opposed to the most distant notion of 
a marriage between his sister and young 
Lamh Laudher. There were other 
motives also which weighed, with nearly 
equal force, in the consideration of 
this subject. His sister Ellen was by 
far the most beautiful girl of her sta- 
tion in the whole county, and many 
offers, highly advantageous, and far 
above what she otherwise could have 
expected, had been made to her. On 
the other hand, Lamh Laudher Oge 
was poor, and by no means qualified 
in point of worldly circumstances to 
propose for her, even were hereditary 
enmity out of the question. All 
things considered, the brother and 
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friends of Ellen would rather have 
seen her laid in her grave, than allied 
to a comparatively poor young man, 
and their bitterest enemy. 

Meehaul had little doubt as to the 
truth of what Nell M‘Collum told him. 
There was a saucy and malignant con- 
fidence in her manner, which, although 
it impressed him with a sense of her 
earnestness, left, nevertheless, an inde- 
finite feeling of dislike against her upon 
his mind. He knew that her motive 
for disclosure was not one of kindness 
or regard for him or for his family. 
Nell M‘Collum had often declared 
that “the wide earth did not carry a 
bein’ she liked or loved, but one—not 
even exceptin’ herself, that she hated 
most of all.” This, however, was not 
necessary to prove that she acted 
rather from the gratification of some 
secret malice, than from a principle of 
benevolence. The venemous leer of 
her eye, therefore, and an accurate 
knowledge of her character, induced 
him to connect some apprehension of 
approaching evil with the unpleasant 
information she had just given him. 

“ Well,” said Meehaul, “if what you 
say is true, I'll make it a black business 
to Lamh Laudher. [I'll go directly 
and keep my eye on them; an’ Pu 
have my fire-arms, Nell, an’ by the life 
that’s in me, he'll taste them if he pro- 
vokes me ; an’ Ellen knows that.” Hay- 
ing thus spoken he left her. 

The old woman stood and looked 
after him with a fiendish complacency. 

“A black business, will you?” she 
exclaimed, repeating his words in a 
soliloquy ;—‘ do so—an’ may all that’s 
black assist youin it! Dher Chiernah, 
I'll do it or lose a fall—I'll make the 
Lamh Laudhers the Lamh Lhugs 
afore I’ve done wid’em. I’ve put a 
thorn in their side this many a year, 
that ‘ill never come out; I'll now put 
one in their marrow, an’ let them see 
how they'll bear that. I’ve left one empty 
chair at their hearth, an’ it ‘ill go hard 
wid me but I'll lave another.” 

Having thus expressed her hatred 
against a family to whom she attributed 
the calamities that had separated her 
from society, and marked her asa being 
to be avoided and detested, she also 
departed from the Common, striking 
her stick with peculiar bitterness into 
the ground as she went along. 

In the mean time young Lamh 
Laudher felt little suspicion that the 
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stolen interview between him and 
Ellen Neil was known, The incident, 
however, which occurred to him on 
his way to keep the assignation, pro- 
duced in his mind a vague appre- 
hension which he could not shake 
off. To meet a red-haired woman, 
when going on any business of im- 
ortance, was considered at all times a 
ad omen, as it is in the country parts 
of Ireland unto this day ; but to meet 
a female familiar with forbidden pow- 
ers, as Nell M‘Collum was supposed 
to be, never failed to produce fear and 
misgiving in those who met her. 
Mere physical courage was no bar 
against the influence of such supersti- 
tions ; many a man was a slave to them 
who never knew fear of a human or 
tangible enemy. They copsituted an 
important part of the popular belief; 
for the history of ghosts and fairies, and 
omens was, in general, the only kind of 
lore in which the people were edu- 
cated; thanks to the sapient traditions 
of their forefathers. 

When Nell passed away from Lamh 
Laudher, who would fain have flat- 
tered himself that by turning back on 
the way, until she passed him, he had 
avoided meeting her, he once more 
sought the place of appointment, at 
the same slow pace as before. On ar- 
riving behind the orchard, he found, 
as the progress of the evening told 
him, that he had anticipated the hour 
on which it had been agreed to meet. 
He accordingly descended the Grassy 
Quarry, and sat on a mossy ledge of 
rock, over which the brow of a little 
precipice jutted in such a manner as 
to render those who sat beneath visible 
only from a particular point. Here he 
had scarcely seated himself when the 
tread of a foot was heard, and in a few 
| eg Nanse M‘Collum stood beside 

im. 

“ Why, thin, bad cess to you, Lamh 
Laudher,” she exclaimed, “but it’s a 
purty chase I had afther you !” 

“ Afther me, Nanse ? and what’s 
the commission, cush gastha (light- 
foot) ?” 

“The sorra any thing, at all at all, 
only to see if you war here. Miss 
Ellen sent me to tell you that she’s 
afeard she can’t come this evenin’, un- 
knownst to them.” 

“ An’ am I not to wait, Nanse ?” 

“Why, she says she will come, for 
all that, if she can; but she bid me 
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take your stick from you, for a rason 
she has, that she'll tell yourself when 
she sees you.” 

“Take my stick! Why, Nanse, 
ma colleen baun, what can she want 
with my stick? Is the darlin’ girl 
goin’ to bate any body ?” 

“Bad cess to the know J know, 
Lamh Laudher, barrin’ it be to lay 
on yourself for stalin’ her heart from 
her. Why thin, the month’s mether 
o’ honey to you, soon an’ sudden, how 
did you come round her at all ?” 

“ No matther about that, Nanse ; but 
the family’s bitther against me? eh ?” 

“ Oh, thin, in trogs, it’s ill their com- 
mon to hate you as they do: but thin, 
you see, this faction-work will keep 
yees asundher for ever. Now gi’me 
your stick,.an’ wait, any way, till you 
see whether she comes or not.” 

“ Is it by Ellen’s ordhers you take it, 
Nanse ?” 

“To be sure, who else’s: but the 
divil a one o’me knows what she manes 
by it, any how—only that J daren’t go 
back widout it.” 

“Take it, Nanse; she knows I 
wouldn’t refuse her my heart’s blood, 
let alone a bit of a kippeen.” 

“A bit of a nippess! Faix, this is 
a quare kippeen! Why it would fell 
a bullock.” 

“ When you see her, Nanse, tell her 
to make haste, an’ for God’s sake not 
to disappoint me. I can’t rest well the 
day I don’t meet her.” 

“ May be other people’s as bad, for 
that matther: so good night, an’ the 
mether o’ honey to you, soon an’ sud- 
den! Faix, if any body stands in my 
way now, they'll feel the weight of 
this, any how.” 

After uttering the last words, she 
brandished the cudgel and disappeared. 

Lamh Laudher felt considerably 
puzzled to know what object Ellen 
could have had in sending the servant 
maid for his staff. Of one thing, how- 
ever, he was certain, that her motive 
must have had regard to his own 
safety ; but how, or in what manner, 
he could not conjecture. It is cer- 
tainly true that some misgivings shot 
lightly across his imagination, on re- 
flecting that he had parted with the 
very weapon which he usually brought 
with him to repel the violence of 
Ellen’s friends, should he be detected 
in an interview with her. He remem- 


bered, too, that he had met unlucky 
Nell M‘Collum, and that the person 
who deprived him: of his principal 
means of defence was her niece. He 
had little time, however, to think upon 
the subject, for in a few minutes after 
Nanse’s departure, he recognized the 
light quick step of her whom he ex- 
pected. 

The figure of Ellen Neil was tall, 
and her motions full of untaught ele- 
gance and natural grace. Her coun- 
tenance was a fine oval; her features, 
though not strictly symmetrical, were 
replete with animation, and her eyes 
sparkled with a brilliancy indicative of 
a warm heart and a quick apprehen- 
sion. Flaxen hair, long and luxuriant, 
decided, even at a distant glance, the 
loveliness of her skin, than which the 
unsunned snow could not be whiter. 
If you add to this a delightful temper, 
buoyant spirits, and extreme candour, 
her character, in its strongest points, is 
before you. 

On reaching the bottom of the Grassy 
Quarry, as it was called, she peered 
under the little beetling cliff that over- 
hung the well known ledge on which 
Lamh Laudher sat. 

“TI declare, John.” said she, on 
seeing him, “I thought at first you 
weren't here.” 

“ Did you ever know me to be late ?” 
said John, taking her by the hand, and 
placing her beside him; “and what 
would you a’ done, Ellen, if I hadn't 
been here ?” 

“ Why, run home as if the life was 
lavin’ me, for fear of seein’ something.” 

“ You needn't be afeard, Ellen dear; 
nothing could harm you, at all events, 
However, puttin’ that aside, have you 
any betther tidins than you had when 
we met last ?” 

“I wish to heaven I had, John! but 
indeed I have far worse; ay, a thou- 
sand times worse. They have all 
joined against me, an’ I’m not to see 
or speak to you at all.” 

“That’s hard,” replied Lamh Lau- 
dher, drawing his breath tightly ; “ but 
I know where it comes from. I think 
your father might be softened a little, 
ay a great dale, if it wasn’t for your 
brother Meehaul.” 

“ Indeed, Lamh Laudher, you're 
wrong in that; my father’s as bitther 
against you as he is. It was only on 
Tuesday eyenin’ last that they told 
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me, one an’ all, they would rather see 
me a corpse than your wife. Indeed 
an’ deed, John, I doubt it never can be.” 

“ Ellen,” replied John, “I see plainly 
enough that they'll gain you over at 
last. That will be the end of it: but 
if you choose to break the vows and 
promises that passed between us, you 
may do so.” 

“Oh! Lamh Laudher,” said Ellen, 
affected at the imputation contained 
in his last observation; “don’t you 
treat me with such suspicion. I suffer 
enough for your sake, as it is. For 
near two years, a day has hardly passea 
that my family hasn’t wrung the burnin’ 
tears from my eyes on your account. 
Haven't I refused matches that an 
young woman in my station of life 
ought to be proud to accept ?” 

“ You did, Ellen, you did ; but still 
I know how hard it is for you to hould 
out against the persecution you suffer 
at home. No, no, Ellen dear, I never 
doubted you for one minute. All I 
wondher at is, that such a girl as you 
ever could think of one so humble 
as I am, compared to what you'd have 
a right to expect an’ could get.” 

“Well, but if I’m willin’ to prefer 
you, John ?” said Ellen with a smile. 

“One thing I know, Ellen,” he re- 
ane “an’ that is, that I’m far from 
sein’ worthy of you ; an’ I ought, if I 
had a high enough spirit, to try to 
turn you against me, if it was only that 
you might marry a man that ’ud have 
it in his power to make you happier 
than ever I'll be able to do; any way, 
than ever its likely I'll be able to do.” 

“T don’t think, John, that ever money 
or the goods of this world made a man 
an’ wife love one another yet, if they 
didn’t do it before ; but it has often 
put their hearts against one another.” 

“TI agree wid you in that, Ellen; 
but you don’t know how my heart 
sinks when I think of you an’ my own 
poverty. My poor futher, since the 
strange disappearance of little Alice, 
never was able to raise his head ; and 
indeed my mother was worse. If the 
child had died, an’ that we knew she 
slept with ourselves, it would be a 
comfort. But not to know what be- 
came of her—whether she was drowned 
or kidnapped—that was what crushed 
their hearts. I must say that since J 
grew up, we're improvin’; an’ I hope, 
God willin’, now that my father laves 
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the management of the farm to myself, 
we'll still improve more an’ more. I 
hope it for their sakes, but more, if 
ossible, for yours. I don’t know what 
wouldn’t do to make you happy, 
Ellen. If my life would do it, I think 
I could lay it down to show the love 
I bear you. I could take to the high- 
way and rob for your sake, if I thought 
: would bring me means to make you 
appy.” 

i en was touched by his sincerity, 
as well as by the tone of manly sorrow 
with which he spoke. His last words, 
however, startled her, when she consi- 
dered the vehement manner in which 
he uttered them. 

“ John,” said she alarmed, “ never, 
while you have life, let me hear a word 
of that kind out of your lips. No— 
never, for the sake of heaven above 
us, breathe it, or think of it. But, I’ll 
tell you something, an’ you must hear 
it, an’ bear it too, with patience.” 

“ What is it, Ellen? If its fair an’ 
manly, I'll be guided by your advice.” 

“ Meehaul has threatened to—to—. 
I mane to say, that you mustn’t have 
any quarrel with him, if he meets you 
or provokes you. Will you promise 
this ?” 

“Meehaul has threatened to strike 
me, has he? An’ I, a Lamh Laudker, 
am to take a blow from a Neil, an’ 
to thank him, I suppose, for givin’ it.” 

Ellen rose up and stood before him. 

“ Lamh Laudher,” said she, “ I must 
now try your love for me in earnest. 
A lie I cannot tell, no more than I 
ean cover the truth. My brother has 
threatened to strike you, an’ as I said 
afore, you must bear it for his sister's 
sake.” 

“No, dher Chiernah, never. That, 
Ellen, is goin’ beyant what I’m able to 
bear. Ask me to cut off my right 
hand for your sake, an’ I'll doit. Ask 
my life, an’ I'll give it: but to ask a 
Lamh Laudher to bear a blow from a 
Neil—never. What! how could I rise 
my face afther such a disgrace? How 
could I keep the country wid a Neil’s 
blow, like the stamp of a thief upon 
my forehead, an’ me the first of my 
own faction, as your brother is of his. 
No—never !” 

“ An’ you say you love me, John ?” 

“ Betther than ever man loved 
woman.” 

“ No, man—yeu don’t,” she replied, 
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“if you did, you'd give up something 
forme. You'd bear that for my sake, 
an’ not think it much. I’m beginnin’ 
to believe, Lamh Laudher, that if I 
was a poor portionless girl, it wouldn’t 
be hard to put me out o’ your thoughts. 
If it was only for my own sake you 
loved me, you'd not refuse me the first 
request I ever made to you; when you 
know, too, that if I didn’t think more 
of you than I ought, I’d never make 
it.” 


“Ellen, would you disgrace me?— 
Would you wish me to bear the name 
of a coward? Would you want my 
father to turn me out of the house? 
Would you want my own faction to 

ut their feet upon me, an’ drive me 
om among them ?” 

“John,” she replied, bursting into 
tears, “I do know that it’s a sore obli- 
gation to lay upon you, when every 
thing’s taken into account ; but if you 
wouldn’t do this for me, who would 
you do it for? Before heaven, John, 
I dread a meetin’ between you an’ my 
brother, afther what he tonld me; an’ 
the only way of preventin’ danger is 
for you not to strike him. Oh, little 
you know what I have suffered these 
two days for doth your sakes! Lamh 
Laudher Oge, 1 doubt it would be 
well for me if I had never seen your 
face.” 

“ Any thing undher heaven but what 
you want me to do, Ellen.” 

“Oh! don’t refuse me this, John. 
I ask it, as I said, for both your sakes, 
an’ for my ownsake. Meehaul wouldn’t 
strike an unresistin’ man. I won't lave 
you till you promise ; an’ if that won’t 
do, I'll go on my knees an’ ask you, 
for the sake of Sous above, to be 
guided by me in this.” 

“ Ellen, I'll lave the country to avoid 
him, if that'll plase you.” 

“ No—no—no, John; that doesn’t 
plase me. Is it to lave your father an’ 
family, an’ you the staff of their sup- 
port? Oh, John, give me your pro- 
mise—if you do love me as you say, 
give me your promise. Here on my 
two knees I ask it from you, for my 
sake, for your own, and for the sake of 
God above us! I know Meehaul. If 
he got a blow from you on my account, 
hed never forgive it to either you or 
me.” 

She joined her hands in supplication 
to him as she knelt, and the tears 
chased each other like rain down her 
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cheeks. The solemnity with which 
she insisted on gaining her point stag- 
gered Lamh Laudher not a little. 

“There must be something undher 
this,” he replied, “that makes you set 
your heart on it so much. Ellen, tell 
me the truth ; what is it ?” 

“If I loved you less, John, an’ m 
brother too, I wouldn’t care so muc 
about it. Remember that I’m a woman, 
an’ on my knees before you. A blow 
from you would make him take your 
life or mine, sooner than that I should 
become your wife. You ought to know 
his temper.” 

“You know, Ellen, I can’t at heart 
refuse you any thing. I will not strike 
your brother.” 

“You promise, before God, that no 
a will make you strike 

im ?” 

“ That’s hard, Ellen; but—well, I 
do: before God, I won’t—an’ its for 
your sake I say it. Now get up, dear, 
get up. You have got me to do what 
no mortal livin’ could bring me to but 
yourself. I suppose that’s what made 
you send Nanse M‘Collum for my 
staff ?” 

“ Nanse M‘Collum! When ?” 

“ Why, a while ago. She tould me 
a quare enough story, or rather no 
story at all, only that you couldn’t 
come, an’ you could come, an’ I was 
to give up my staff to her by your 
ordhers.” 

“ She tould you false, John. I know 
nothing about what you say.” 

“ Well, Ellen,” replied Lamh Lau- 
dher, with a firm seriousness of manner, 
“you have brought me into danger I 
doubt, without knowin’ it. For my 
own part, I don’t care so much. Her 
unlucky aunt met me comin’ here this 
evenin’, and threatened both our family 
and yours. 1 know she would sink us 
into the earth if she could. Either 
she or your brother is at the bottom of 
this business, whatever it is. Your 
brother I don’t fear ; but she is to be 
dreaded, if all’s true that’s said about 
her.” 

“ No, John—she surely couldn’t have 
the heart to harm you an’ me. Oh, 
but I’m light now, since you did what 
I wanted you. No harm can come 
between you and Meehaul ; for I often 
heard him say, when speakin’ about 
his faction fights, that no one but a 
coward would strike an unresistin’ man. 
Now come and see me past the Ped. 
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lar’s Cairn, an’ remember that you'll 
thank me for what I made you do this 
night. Come quickly—lI'll be missed.” 

They then passed on by a cigcuitous 
and retired path that led around the 
orchard, until he had conducted her in 
safety beyond the Pedlar’s Cairn, which 
was so called from a heap of stones 
that had been loosely piled together, to 
mark the spot as the scene of a murder, 
whose history, thus perpetuated by the 
custom of every passenger casting a 
stone upon the place, constituted one 
of the local traditions of the neighbour- 
hood. 

After a tender good night, given in 
a truly poetical manner under the 
breaking light of a May moon, he 
found it necessary to retrace his steps 
by a path which wound round the 
ae and terminated in the public 
entrance to the town. Along this 
suburban street he had advanced but 
a short way, when he found himself 
overtaken and arrested by his bitter 
and determined foe, Meehaul Neil. 
The connection betwixt the promise 
that Ellen had extorted from him and 
this rencounter with her brother flashed 
upon him forcibly : he resolved, how- 
ever, to be guided by her wishes, and 
with this purpose on his part, the fol- 
lowing dialogue took place between 
the heads of the rival factions. When 
we say, however, that Lamh Laudher 
was the head of his party, we beg to 
be understood as alluding only to his 
personal courage and prowess; for 
there were in it men of far greater 
wealth and of higher respectability, so 
far as mere wealth could confer the 
latter. 

“Lamh Laudher,” said Meehaul, 
“ whenever a Neil speaks to you, you 
may know it’s not in friendship.” 

“I know that, Meehaul Neil, with- 
out hearin’ it from you. Speak ; what 
have you to say?” 

“ There was a time,” observed the 
other, “when you and I were ene- 
mies only because our cleaveens were 
enemies ;, but now there is, an’ you 
know it, a blacker hatred between us.” 

“ T would rather there was not, Mee- 
haul ; for my own part, I have no ill- 
will against either you or yours, an’ 

ou know that; so when you talk of 
hatred, spake only for yourself.” 

“Don’t be mane, man,” said Neil ; 
“don’t make them that hates you des- 
pise you into the bargain.” 
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Lamh Laudher turned towards 
him fiercely, and his eye gleamed with 
peanen ; but he immediately recol- 
ected himself, and simply said— 

“ What is your business with me this 
night, Meehaul Neil ?” 

“ You'll know that soon enough— 
sooner, maybe, than you wish. I now 
ask you to tell me, if you are an honest 
man, where yan have been ?” 

“TIT am as honest, Mcehaul, as any 


man that ever carried the name of 


Neil upon him, an’ yet 1 won't tell 
you that, till you show me what right 
you have to ask me.” 

“I b’lieve you forget that I’m Ellen 
Neil’s brother: now, Lamh Laudher, 
as her brother, I choose to insist on 
your answerin’ me.” 

“Ts it by her wish ?” 

“Suppose I say it is.” 

“ Ay! but I won't suppose that, till 
you lay your right hand on your heart, 
and declare as an honest man, that— 
tut, man—this is nonsense. Meehaul, 

o home—I would rather there was 
friendship between us.” 

“ You were with Ellen this night in 
the Grassy Quarry.” 

“ Are you sure of that ?” 

“TI saw you both—I watched you 
both; you left her beyond the Pedlar’s 
Cairn, an’ you're now on your way 
home.” 

“ An’ the more mane you, Meehaul, 
to become a spy upon a girl that 
you know is as pure as the light from 

eaven. You ought to blush for 
doubtin’ sich a sister, or think’n it your 
duty to watch her as you do.” 

“Lamh Laudher, you say that 
you'd rather there was no ill-will be- 
tween us.” 

“T say that, God knows, from my 
heart out.” 

“ Then there’s one way that it may 
be so. Give up Ellen; you'll find it 
for your own interest to do so.” 

“ Show me that, Meehaul.” 

“Give her up, I say, an’ then I may 
tell you.” 

“ Meechaul, good night. Go home.” 

They had now entered the principal 
street of the town, and as they pro- 
ceeded in what appeared to be an 
earnest, perhaps a friendly conversa- 
tion, many of their respective acquain- 
tances, who lounged in the moonlight 
about their doors, were not a little 

surprised at seeing them in close 
conference, When Lamh Laudher 
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wished him good night, he had reached 
an off street which led towards his 
father’s house, a circumstance at which 
he rejoiced, as it would have been the 
means, he hoped, of terminating a dia- 
logue that was irksome to both parties, 
He found himself, however, rather un- 
expectedly and rudely arrested by his 
companion, 

“We can’t part, Lamh Laudher,” 
said Meehaul, seizing him by the collar, 
“till this business is settlked—I mane 
till you promise to give my sister up.” 

“Then we must stand here, Mee- 
haul, as long as we live—an’ J surely 
won’t do that.” 

“ You must give her up, man.” 

“Must! Is it must from a Neil to 
a Lamh Laudher? You forget your- 
self, Meehaul : you are rich now, an’ 
I’m poor now ; but any old friend can 
tell you the differ between your grand- 
father an’ mine. Must, indeed!” 

“Ay; must is the word, I say ; an’ 
I tell you that from this spot you won’t 
go till you swear to do it; or this 
stick—an’ its a good one—will bring 
you to submission.” 

“J have no stick, an’ I suppose I 
may thank you for that.” 

“What do you mane?” said Neil ; 
“but no matther—I don’t want it. 
There—to the divil with it ;” and as 
he spoke he flung it over the roof of 
the adjoining house. 

“ Now give up my sister, or take 
the consequence.” 

“Mecehaul, go home I say. You 
know I don’t fear any single man that 
ever breathed ; but, above all men on 
this earth, I wish to avoid a quarrel 
with you. Do you think, in the mean 
time, that even if I didn’t care a straw 
for your sister, I could be mane enough 
to let myself be bullied out of her by 
you, or any of your faction? Never, 
Meehaul ; so spare your breath, an’ go 
home.” 

Several common acquaintances had 
collected about them, who certainly 
listened to this angry dialogue between 
the two faction leaders with great in- 
terest. Both were powerful men, 
young, strong, and muscular. Mee- 
haul, of the two, was taller, his height 
being above six feet, his strength, cou- 
rage, and activity, unquestionably very 
great. Lamh Lauder, however, was 
as fine a model of physical strength, 
just proportion, and manly beauty as 
ever was created ; his arms, in parti- 


cular, were of terrific strength, a phy- 
sical advantage so peculiar to lis —s 
as to occasion the epithet by whic 
it was known. He had scarcely 
uttered the reply we have written, 
when Meehaul with his whole strength 
aimed a blow at his stomach, which 
the other so far turned aside, as to 
bring it higher up on his chest. He 
staggered back, after receiving it, 
about: seven or eight yards, but did 
not fall. His eye literally blazed, and 
for a moment he seemed disposed to 
act under the strong impulse of self- 
defence. The solemnity of his pro- 
mise to Ellen, however, recurred to 
him in time to restrain his uplifted 
arm. By a strong and sudden effort 
he endeavoured to compose himself, 
and succeeded. He approached Mee- 
haul, and with as much calmness as he 
could assume, said— 

“ Meehanl, I stand before you, an’ 
you may strike, but I won’t return your 
blows ; I have rasons for it, but I tell 
you the truth.” 

“ You won't fight?” said Meehaul 
with mingled rage and scorn, 

“ No,” replied the other, “I won't 
fight you.” 

A murmur of “shame” and “cow- 
ard” was heard from those who had 
been drawn together by their quarrel. 

“ Dher ma chorp,” they exclaimed 
with astonishment, “but Lamh Laud- 
her’s afeard of him !—the garran bane’s 
in him, now that he finds he has met 
his match.” 

“ Why, hard fortune to you, Lamh 
Laudher, will you take a blow from a 
Neil? Are you goin’ to disgrace your 
name ?” 

“ [won't fight him,” replied he to 
whom they spoke, and the uncertainty 
of his manner was taken for want of 
courage. 

“ Then,” said Mechaul, “here, be- 
fore witnesses, I give you the coward, 
that you may carry the name to the 
last hour of your life.” 

He inflicted, when uttering the 
words, a blow with his open hand on 
Lamh Laudher’s cheek, after which 
he desired the spectators to bear wit- 
ness to what he had done. The whole 
crowd was mute with astonishment, 
not a murmur more was heard ; but 
they looked upon the two rival cham- 
pions, and then upon each other with 
amazement. The high-minded young 
man had but one course to purgue. 
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Let the consequence be what it might, 
he could not think for a moment of 
compromising the character of Ellen, 
nor of violating his promise, so so- 
lemnly given; with a flushed cheek, 
therefore, and a brow redder even 
with shame than indignation, he left 
the crowd without speaking a word, 
for he feared that by indulging in any 
further recrimination on the subject, 
his resolution might give way under 
the impetuous resentment which he 
curbed in with such difficulty. 

Mechaul Neil paused and looked 
after him, equally struck with surprize 
and contempt at his apparent want of 
spirit. 

“ Well,” he exclaimed to those who 
stood about him, “by the life within 
me, if all the parish had sworn that 
Lamh Laudher Oge was a coward, 
I'd not ’a’ b’lieved them!” 

«* Faix, Misther Neil, who would, no 
more than yourself?” they replied ; 
“devil the likes of it ever we seen! 
The young fellow that no man could 
stand afore five minutes !” 

“ That is,” replied others, “ bekase 
he never met a man that could fight 
him. You see when he did, how he 
has turned out. One thing, any how, is 
clear enough—afther this he can never 
rise his head while he lives.” 

Meehaul now directed his steps 
homewards, literally stunned by the 
unexpected cowardice of his enemy. 
On approaching his father’s door, he 
found Nell M‘Collum seated on a 
stone bench, waiting his arrival. The 
moment she espied him she sprang to 
her feet, and with her usual eagerness 
of manner, caught the breast of his 
coat, and turning him round towards 
the moonlight, looked eagerly into his 
face. 

“ Well,” she enquired, “did he show 
his fire-arms?—Eh ?— What was done?” 

“ Somebody has been making a fool 
of you, Nell,” replied Meehaul ; “he 
had neither fire-arms nor staff, nor any 
thing else, an’ for my part, I might as 
well have left mine at fome.” 

“ Well, but, diowol, man, what was 
done? Did you smash him? Did 
you break his bones ?” 

“ None of that, Nell, but worse ; 
he’s disgraced for ever. I struck him, 
an’ he refused to fight me ; he hadn’t 
a hand to raise.” 

“ No, Dher Chiernah he had not ; 
an’ he may thank Nell M‘Collum for 
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that. I put the weakness over him. 
But I’ve not done wid him yet. Ill 
make that family curse the day they 
crossed Nell M‘Collum, if I should go 
down for it. Not that I have an ii. 
will to the boy himself, but the father’s 
heart’s in him, an’ that’s the way Mee- 
haul, I'll punish the man that was the 
means of lavin’ me as I am.” 

“ Nell, the devil's in your heart,” re- 
plied Meehaul, “if ever he was in 
mortal’s. Lave me, woman: I can’t 
bear your revengeful spirit, an’ what 
is more, I don’t want you to interfere 
in this business, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent. You bring about harm, Nell ; 
but who has ever known you to do 
good ?” 

“ Ay! ay!” said the hag, “that’s 
the cuckoo song to Nell; she does 
harm, but never does good! Well, 
may my blackest curse wither the man 
that left Nell to hear that, as the 
kindest word that’s spoke either to her 
or of her! I don’t Sieme you, Mee- 
haul—I blame nobody but him for it 
all. Now, a word of advice before 
you go in; don’t let on to Ellen that 
you know of her meetin’ him this 
night ;—an’ rason good,—if she thinks 
you're watchin’ her, she’ll be on her 
guard—ay, an’ outdo you in spite of 
your teeth. She’s a woman—she’s a 
woman! Good night, an’ mark him 
the next time betther.” 

Meehaul himself had come to the 
same determination and from the same 
motives, 

The consciousness of Lamh Lau 
dher’s public disgrace, and of his 
incapability to repel it, sank deep 
into his heart. The blood in his veins 
became hot and feverish, when he re- 
flected upon the scornful and degrad- 
ing insult he had just borne. Soon 
after his return home, his father and 
mother both noticed the singularly 
deep bursts of indignant feeling wit 
which he appeared to be agitated. 
For some time they declined making 
any enquiry as to its cause ; but when 
they saw at length the big scalding 
tears of shame and rage start from his 
flashing eyes, they could no longer re- 
strain their concern and curiosity. 

“ In the name of heaven, John,” said 
they, “what has happened to put you 
into such a state as you're in ?” 

“TI can’t tell you,” he replied ; “if 
you knew it, you’d blush with burnin’ 
shame—you'd curse me in your heart. 
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For my part, I’d rather be dead fifty 
times over than livin’, afther what has 
happened this night.” 

“ An’ why not tell us, Lamh Lau- 
dher ?” 

“TI can’t, father; I couldn’t stand 
upright afore you and spake it. I'd 
sink like a guilty man in your pre- 
sence ; an’ except you wan’t to drive 
me distracted, or perjured, don’t ask 
me another question about it. You'll 
hear it too soon. 

“ Well, we must wait,” said the 
father ; “but I’m sure, John, you'd not 
do any thing unbecomin’a man. For 
my part, I’m not unasy on your account’; 
for except to take an affront from a 
Neil, there’s nothing you would do 
could shame me.” 

This was a fresh stab to the son’s 
wounded pride, for which he was not 
—— With a stifled groan he 
eaped to his feet, and rushing from 
the kitchen, bolted himself up in his 
bed-room. 

His parents, after he had withdrawn 
exchanged glances. 

“That went home to him,” said 
the father, “an’ as sure as death, the 
Neils are in it, whatever itis. But by 
the crass that saved us, if he tuck an 
affront from any of them, widout payin’ 
them home double, he is no son of 
mine, an’ this roof wont cover: him 
another night. Howsomever, we'll 
see in the mornin’, plase God I” 

The mother, who was proud of his 
courage and prowess, scouted with 
great indignation the idea of her son’s 
tamely putting up with an insult from 
any of the opposite faction. 

“Is it he bear an affront from a 
Neil! arrah, don’t make a fool of your- 
self, ould man! He'd die sooner—I'd 
stake my life on him.” 

The night advanced, and the family 
had retired to bed; but their son at- 
tempted in vain to sleep. A sense 
of shame overpowered him keenly. 
He tossed, and turned, and groaned at 
the contemplation of the disgrace 
which he knew would be heaped on 
him the following day. What was to 
be done? How was he to wipe it off? 
There was but one method, he believed, 
of getting his hands once more free ; 
that was to seek Ellen, and gain her 
permission to retract his oath on that 
very night. With this ane he in- 
stantly dressed himself, and quietly 
unbolting his own door, and that of 
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the kitchen, got another staff, and pas- 
sed out to seek her father’s inn. 

The night had now become dark, 
but mild and agreeable ; the repose 
of man and nature was deep, and save 
his own tumultuous thoughts, every 
thing breathed an air of peace and 
rest. At a quick but cautious pace 
he soon reached the inn, and without 
much difficulty passed into the garden, 
from which he hoped to be able to 
make himself known to Ellen. In 
this, to his great mortification, he was 
disappointed ; the room in which she 
slept, being on the third story, pre- 
sented a window, it is true, to the 
garden ; but how was he to reach it, 
or hold a dialogue with her, even 
should she recognise him, without 
being overheard by some of the 
family? All this might have occurred 
to him at home; had he been sufficiently 
cool for reflection. As it was, the only 
method of awakening her that he 
could think of was to throw up several 
handsful of small pebbles against the 
windows. ‘This he tried without any 
effect. Pebbles sufficiently large to 
reach the window would have broken 
the glass, so that he felt himself com- 
pelled to abandon every hope of 
speaking to her that night. With lin- 
gering and reluctant steps he left 
the garden, and stood for some time 
before the front of the house, leaning 
against an upright stone, called the 
market cross. Here he had not been 
more than two minutes, when he heard 
footsteps approaching, and on looking 
closely through the darkness, he re- 
cognized the figure of Nell M‘Collum, 
as it passed directly to the kitchen 
window. Here the crone stopped, 
peered in, and with caution gave one 
of the pains a gentle tap. This was 
responded to by one much louder from 
within, and almost immediately the 
door was softly opened. From thence 
issued another female figure, evidently 
that of Nanse M‘Collum, her niece. 
Both passed down the street in a 
northern direction, and Lamh Lhau- 
dher, apprehensive that x! were on 
no good errand, took off his shoes, 
lest his footsteps might be heard, and 
dogged them as they went along. 
They spoke little, and that in whispers, 
until they had got clear of the town, 
when, feeling less restraint, the follow- 
ing dialogue occurred between them :~ 
“ Isn’t it a quare thing, aunt, that 
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she should come back to this place at 
all ?” 

“ Quare enough, but the husband’s 
comin’ too—he’s to folly her. 

“ He ought to know that he needn’t 
come here, I think.” 

“ Why, you fool, how do you know 
that? Sure the town must pay him 
fifty guineas if he doesn’t get a custo- 
mer, and that’s worth comin’ for. She 
must be near us by this time. Husht! 
do you hear a car ?” 

hey both paused to listen, but no 
car was audible. 

“ T do not,” replied the niece ; “but 
isn’t it odd that he lets her carry the 
money, an’ him trates her so badly ” 

hy would it be odd? Sure, she 
takes betther care of it, an’ puts it 
farther than he does. His heart’s in a 
farden, the nager.” 

“Rody an’ the other will soon 
spare her that throuble, any way,” re- 
me the niece. “Is there no one wid 
1er but the carman ?” 

“ Not one—hould your tongue— 
here’s the gate where the same pair 
was to meet us. Who is this stranger 
that Rody has picked up? I hope 
he’s the thing.” 

“ Some red-headed fellow. Rody 
says he’s honest. I’m wondherin’, aunt, 
what ud happen if she’d know the 
place.” 

“ She can’t, girshah—an’ what if she 
does? She may know the place, but will 
the place know her? Rody’s friend says 
the best way is to do for her ; an’ I’m 
afeard of her, to tell you the truth— 
but we'll settle that when they come. 
There now is the gate where we'll sit 
down. Give a cough till we try if 
they’re whisht! here they are !” 

The voices of two men now joined 
the conversation, but in so low a tone, 
that Lamh Laudher could not dis- 
tinctly hear its purport. 

The road, along which they travelled, 
was craggy, and full of ruts, so that a 
car could be heard in the silence of 
night at a considerable distance. On 
each side the ditches were dry and 
shallow ; and a small elder hedge, 
which extended its branches towards 
the road, afforded Lamh Laudher the 
obscurity which he wanted. With 
stealthy pace he crept over and sat 
beneath it, determined to witness what- 
ever incident might occur, and to take 
a part in it, if necessary. He had 
scarcely seated himself when the car 
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which they expected was heard jolting 
about half a mile off along the way, 
and the next moment a consultation 
took place in tones so low and guarded, 
that every attempt on his part to catch 
its purport was unsuccessful. This 
continued with much earnestness, if 
not warmth, until the car came within 
twenty perches of the gate, when Nell 
exclaimed— 

“If you do, you may—but remimber 
I didn’t egg you on, or put it into your 
hearts, at all evints. Maybe I havea 
child myself livin’—far from me—an’ 
when I think of him, I feel one touch 
of nature at my heart in favour of her 
still. I’m black enough there, as it is.” 

“ Make your mind asy,” said one 0’ 
tase, “you won't have to answer for 

er.” 

The reply which was given to this 
could not be heard. 

“ Well,” rejoined Nell, “I know 
that. Her comin’ here may not be 
for my good; but—well take this 
shawl, an’ let the work be quick. The 
carman must be sent back wid sore 
bones to keep him quiet.” 

The car immediately reached the 
or where they sat, and as it passed, 
the two men rushed from the gate, 
stopped the horse, and struck the car- 
man to the earth. One of them seized 
him while down, and pressed his throat, 
so as to prevent him from shouting. 
A single faint shriek escaped the fe- 
male, who was instantly dragged off 
the car and gagged by the other fellow 
and Nanse M‘Collum, 

Lamh Laudher saw there was not 
amoment to be lost. With the speed of 
lightning he sprung forward, and by a 
single blow, laid him who struggled 
with the carman prostrate. To pass 
then to the aid of the female was only 
the work of an instant. With equal 
success he struck down the villain 
with whom she was struggling. Such 
was the rapidity of his motions, that 
he had not yet had time even to speak ; 
nor indeed did he wish at all to be 
recognised in the transaction. The 
carman, finding himself freed from his 
opponent, bounced to his legs, and 
came to the assistance of his charge, 
whilst Lamh Laudher, who had just 
flung Nanse M‘Collum into the ditch, 
returned in time to defend both from a 
second attack. The contest, however, 
was a short one. The two ruffians, 
finding that there was no chance of 
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succeeding, fled across the fields ; and 
our humble hero, on looking for Nanse 
and her aunt, discovered that they 
also had disappeared. It is unneces- 
sary to detail the strong terms in which 
the strangers expressed their gratitude 
to Lamh Laudher. 

“ God's grace be upon you, whoever 
you are, young man!” exclaimed the 
carman, “for wid his help an’ your 
own good arm, it’s my downright opi- 
nion that you saved us from bein’ both 
robbed an’ murdhered.” 

“ I’m of that opinion myself,” replied 
Lamh Laudher. 

“ There is goodness, young man, in 
the tones of your voice,” observed the 
female; “we may at least ask the 
name of the person who has saved our 
lives ?” 

“JT would rather not have my name 
mentioned in the business,” he replied ; 
“a woman, or a devil I think, that I 
don’t wish to cross or provoke, has 
had a hand in it. I hope you haven't 
been robbed ?” he added. 

She assured him, with expressions 
of deep gratitude, that she had not. 

“Well,” said he, “as you have 
neither of you come to much harm, I 
would take it as the greatest favour 
you could do me, if you’d never men- 
tion a word about it to any one.” 

To this request they agreed with 
some hesitation. Lamh Laudher ac- 
companied them into the town, and 
saw them safely in a decent second 
rate inn, kept by a man named Luke 
Connor, after which he returned to his 
father’s house, and without undressing, 
fell into a disturbed slumber until 
morning. : 

It is not to be supposed that the 
circumstances attending the quarrel 
between him and Meehaul Neil, on 
the preceding night, would pass off 
without a more than ordinary share of 
public notice. Their relative positions 
were too well known not to excite an 
interest corresponding with the charac- 
ters they had borne, as the leaders of 
two bitter and powerful factions: but 
when it became certain that Meehaul 
Neil had struck Lamh Laudher Oge, 
and that the latter refused to fight 
him, it is impossible to describe the 
sensation which immediately spread 
through the town and parish. The 
intelligence was first received by 
O’Rorke’s party with incredulity and 
scorn. It was impossible that he of 
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the Strong Hand, who had been pro- 
verbial for courage, could all at once 
turn coward, and bear the blow from a 
Neil! But when it was proved be- 
yond the possibility of doubt or mis- 
conception, that he received a blow 
tamely before many witnesses, under 
circumstances of the most degrading 
insult, the rage of his party became 
incredible. Before ten o'clock the 
next morning his father’s house was 
crowded with friends and relations, 
anxious to hear the truth from his own 
lips, and all, after having heard it, 
eager to point out to him the only 
method that remained of wiping away 
his disgrace—namely, to challenge 
Meehaul Neil. His father’s indigna- 
tion knew no bounds ; but the mother, 
on discovering the truth, was not with- 
out that pride and love which are ever 
ready to form an apology for the fail- 
ings and errors of an only child. 

“You may all talk,” she said, “but 
if Lamh Laudher Oge didn’t strike 
him, he had good reasons for it. How 
do you know, an’ bad cess to your 
tongues, all through other, how Ellen 
Neil would like him after weltin’ her 
brother? Don’t ye think but she has 
the spirit of her faction in her as well 
as another ?” 

This, however, was not listened to. 
The father would hear of no apology 
for his son’s cowardice but an instant 
challenge. Either that or to be driven 
from his father’s roof were the only 
alternatives left him. 

“Come out here,” said the old man, 
for the son had not yet left his humble 
bedroom, “an’ in presence of them 
that you have brought to shame and 
disgrace, take the only plan that’s left 
to you, an’ send him a challenge.” 

“Father,” said the the young man, 
“T have too much of your own blood 
in me to be afeard of any man—but 
for all that, I neither will nor can fight 
Meehaul Neil.” 

“ Very well,” said the father bitterly, 
“that’s enough. Dher Manim, onadle 
you're a guilty woman; that boy’s no 
son of mine. If he had my blood in 
him, he couldn’t act'as he did. Here, 
you damnable intherloper, the door’s 
open for you, go out of it, an’ let me 
never see the branded face of you 
wifile you live.” 

The groans of the son were audible 
from his bedroom. 

“TI will go, father,” he replied, “ an’ 
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I hope the day will come when you'll 
change your opinion of me. 
can't, however, stir out till I send a 

messenger a mile or so out of town.” 

The old man, in the mean time, 
wept as if his son had been dead ; his 
tears, however, were not those of sor- 
row, but of shame and indignation. 

* How can | help it,” he exclaimed, 
“when I think of the way that the 
Neils will clap their wings and crow 
over us! If it was from any other 
family he tuck it so manely, | wouldn't 
care so much; but from them! Oh, 
Chiernah! its too bad! Turn out, 
you villain !” 

A of deeper disgrace, how- 
ever, awaited the unhappy young man. 
The last harsh words of the father 
had scarcely been uttered, when three 
constables came in, and inquired if 
his son were at home. 

“He is at home,” said the father, 
with tears in his eyes, “and I never 
thought he would bring the blush to 
my face that he did by his conduct 
last night.” 

“I’m sorry,” said the principal of 
them, “for what has happened, both 
on your account and his. Do you 
know this hat ?” 

“I do know it,” replied the old man, 
“it belongs to John. Come out here,” 
said he—*here’s Tom Breen wid your 
hat.” 

The son left his room, and it was 
evident from his appearance that he 
had not undressed at all during the 
night. The constables immediatel 
observed these circumstances, whic 
they did not fail to interpret to his dis- 
advantage. 

“ Here is your hat,” said the man 
who bore it; “one would think you 
were thravellin’ all night by your 
looks.” 

The son thanked him for his civility, 

ot clean stockings, and after arranging 
fis dress, said to his father— 

“T’m now ready to go, father, an’ as 
I can’t do what you want me to do, 
there’s nothing for me but to lave the 
country for a while.” 

“ He acknowledged it himself,” said 
the father, turning to Breen, “ an’ in 
that case, how could I let the son that 
shamed me live undher my roof.” 

“He’s the last young man in the 
county I stand in,” said Breen, “ that 
any one who ever knew him would 


suspect to be guilty of robbery. Upon 


my soul, Lamh Laudher More, I’m 
both grieved an’ distressed at it.— 
We're come to urrest him,” he added, 
“for the robbery he committed last 
night.” 

“ Robbery!" they exclaimed with 
one voice, 

“ Aye,” said the man, “ rob , ho 
te, what is more, re hana 
there's little doubt of his guilt. Why 
did he lave his hat at the place where 
the attempt was first made? He must 
come with us.” 

The mother shrieked aloud, and 
clapped her hands like a distracted 
woman; the father’s brow c 
from the flushed hue of ind 
and became pale with apprehension, 

“Oh ! no, no,” he exclaimed ; “John 
never did that. Some qualm might 
come over him in the other business, 
but—no, no—your father knows you're 
innocent of robbery. Yes, John, my 

blood is in you, and there you're 
wronged, my son. I know you too 
well, in spite of all I’ve said to you, 
to believe that, my truehearted boy.” 

He grasped his son’s hand as he 
spoke, and his mother at the same 
moment caught him in her arms, whilst 
both sobbed aloud. A strong sense 
of innate dignity expanded the brow 
of young Lamh Laudher. He smiled 
while his parents wept, although his 
sympathy in their sorrow brought a 
tear at the same time to his eye-lids. 
He declined, however, entering into 
any explanation, and the father pro- 
ceeded— 

“Yes! I know you are innocent, 
John ; I can swear that you didn’t 
lave this house from nine o'clock last 
night up to the present minute.” 

“ Father,” said Lamh Laudher, “don’t 
swear that, for it would not be true, 
although you think it would. I was 
out the greater part of last night.” 

His father’s countenance fell aguin, 
as did those of his friends who were 
—s on hearing what appeared to 

e almost an admission of his guilt. 

“Go,” said the old man, “go; na- 
bours, take him with you. If he’s 
guilty of this, I'll never more look upon 

is face. John, my heart was crush’d 
before, but you're likely to break it, out 
an’ out.” 

Lamh Laudher Oge’s deportment, 
on hearing himself charged with rob- 
bery, became dogged and sullen. The 
conversation, together with the sympa- 
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thy and the doubt it excited among his 
friends, he treated with silent indigna- 
tion and seorn, He remembered that 
on the night before, the strange woman 
assured him she had not been robbed, 
and he felt that the change was ex- 
cvedingly strange and unaccountable, 

“Come,” said he, “the sooner this 
business is cleared up, the betther, 
For my part, | don't know what to 
make of it; nor do I care much how 
it goes, | knew since yesterday even- 
ing, that bad luck was before me, at 
all events, an’ | suppose it must take 
its coorse, an’ that 1 must bear it.” 

The father had sat down, and now 
declined uttering a single word in vin- 
dication of his son. The latter looked 
towards him, when about to pass out, 
but the old man waved his hand with 
sorrowful impatience, and pointed to 
the door, as intimating a wish that he 
should forthwith depart from under his 
roof, Loaded with twofold disgrace, 
he left his family and his friends, ac- 
companied by the constables, to the 
profound grief and astonishment of all 
who knew him. 

They then conducted him before a 
Mr. Brookleigh, an active magistrate 
of that day, and a gentleman of mild 
and humane character. 

On reaching Brookleigh Hall, Lamh 
Laudher found the strange woman, 
Nell M‘Collum, Connor's servant maid, 
and the carman, awaiting his arrival. 
The magistrate looked keenly at the 
prisoner, and immediately glanced with 
an expression of strong disgust at Nell 
M‘Collum. The other female sur- 
veyed Lamh Laudher with an interest 
evidently deep ; after which she whis- 
pered something to Nell, who frowned 
and shook her head, as if dissenting 
from what she had heard. Lamh 
Laudher, on his part, surveyed the 
features of the female with an ear- 
nestness that seemed to absorb all 
sense of his own disgrace and danger. 

“ O’Rorke,” said the magistrate, 
“ this is a serious charge against you. 
I trust you may be able effectually to 
meet it.” 

“I must wait, your worship, till I 
hear fully what it is first,” replied Lamh 
Laudher, “afther that I’m not afraid 
of clearin’ myself from it.” 

The woman then detailed the cir- 
cumstances of the robbery, which it ap- 
peared took place at the moment her 
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lugrage was in the act of being re- 
moved to her room, after which she 
added, rather wnexpectedly, * And 
now, your worship, | have plainly 
stated the facts; but I must, in con- 
science, add, that, although this wo- 
man,” turning to Nell M-Oollum, * is 
of oe that the young man before 
you has robbed me, yet | cannot think 
ve did,” 

“ I'l swear, your worship,” said Nell, 
“ that on passin’ homewards last night, 
seein’ a car wid people about it, at 
Luke Connor's door, | stood behind 
the porch, merely to thry if I knew 
who they wor, I seen this Lamh 
Le mlher, wid a small oak box in his 
hands, an’ I'll give my oath that it was 
open, an’ that he put his hand into it, 
and tuck something out.” 

“ Pray, Nell, how did it happen 
that you yourself were abroad at so 
unseasonable an hour ?” said the ma- 
gistrate. 

“Every one knows that J’m out at 

uare hours,” replied Nell; “ I’m not 
like others. I know where I ought to 
be, at all times ; but last night, if your 
worship wishes to hear the truth, I 
was on my way to Andy Murray’s 
wake ; the poor lad that was shepherd 
to the Neils.” \ 

“ And, pray, Nell,” said his worship, 
“ how did you form so sudden an ae- 
quaintance with this respectable look- 
ing woman ?” 

“ T knew her for years,” said Nell; 
“ T’ve seen her in other parts of the 
country often.” 

“ You were more than an hour with 
her last night—were you not?” said 
his worship. 

“ She made me stay wid her,” said 
Nell, “bekase she was a stranger, an’, 
of coorse was glad to see a face she 
knew, afther the fright she got.” 

“ All very natural, Nell; but, in 
the mean time, she might easily have 
chosen a more respectable associate. 
Have you actually lost the sum of six 
hundred pounds, my good madam ?” 

“I have positively lost so much,” 
replied the woman, “together with the 
certificate of my marriage.” 

“ And how did you first become ac- 
quainted with Nell M‘Collum?” he 
enquired. 

The stranger was silent, and blushed 
deeply at this question ; but Nell, with 
more presence of mind, went over to 
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the magistrate, and whispered some- 
thing which caused him to start, look 
keenly at her, and then at the plaintiff. 

“] must have this confirmed b 
herself,” he said in reply to Nell’s 
disclosure, “ otherwise I shall be much 
more inclined to consider you the thief 
than O’Rorke, whose character has 
been hitherto unimpeachable and above 
suspicion.” 

He then beckoned the woman over 
to his desk, and after having first en- 
quired if she could write, and being re- 
plied to in the affirmative, he meee a 
slip of paper before her, on which was 
written—“ Is that unhappy woman, 
called Nell M‘Collum, your mothgr ?” 

“ Alas! she is, Sir,” replied the 
female, with a deep expression of sor- 
row. The magistrate then appeared 
satisfied. “ Now,” said he, addressing 
O’Rorke, “state fairly and honestly 
what you have to say in reply to the 
charge brought against you.” 

“ Please your worship,” said the 
young man, “you hear the woman 
say that she brings no charge against 
me; but I can prove, on oath, that 
Nell M‘Collum and her niece, Nanse 
M‘Collum, along with two men that I 
don’t know, except that one was called 
Rody, met at Franklin’s gate, with 
an intention of robbing, an’ it’s my firm 
belief of murdering, this woman.” 

He then detailed with great earnest- 
ness the incidents and conversation of 
the preceding night. 

“ Sir,” replied Nell, with astonishing 
promptness, “I can prove by two 
witnesses, that, no longer ago than 
last night, he said he would take to 
the high-road, in ordher to get money 
to enable him to marry Ellen Neill. 
Yes, you villain, Nanse M‘Collum 
heard every word that passed between 
you and her in the grassy quarry ; 
an’ Ellen, your worship, can prove it 
too, if she’s sent for.” 

This had little effect on the magis- 
trate, who at no time placed any re- 
liance on Nell’s assertions; he imme- 
diately however dispatched a summons 
for Nanse M‘Collum. 

The carman then related all that he 
knew, every word of which strongly 
corroborated what Lamh Laudher had 
said. He concluded by declaring it 
to be his opinion, that the prisoner 
was innocent, and added, that accord- 
ing to the best of his belief, the box 
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was not open when he left it in the 
plaintiff’s sleeping-room above stairs. 

The magistrate again looked keenly 
and suspiciously towards Nell. At 
this stage of the proceedings, O’ Rorke’s 
father and mother, accompanied by 
some of their friends, made their ap- 
pearance. The old man, however, 
declined to take any part in the vindi- 
cation of his son. He stood sullenly 
silent, with his arms folded and his 
brows knit, as much in indignation as 
in sorrow. The grief of the mother was 
louder, for she wept audibly. 

Ere the lapse of many minutes, the 
constable returned, and stated that 
Nanse was not to be found. 

“She has not been at her master’s 
house since morning,” he observed, 
“ and they don’t know where she is, or 
what has become of her.” 

The magistrate immediately des- 
patched two of the constables with 


strict injunctions to secure her, if 


possible. 

“In the mean time,” he added, “I 
will order you, Nell M‘Collum, to be 
strictly confined, until I ascertain whe- 
ther she can be produced or not. 
Your haunts may be searehed with 
some hope of success, while you are in 
durance ; but I rather think we might 
seek for her in vain, if you were at 
liberty to regulate her motions, I 
cannot expect,” he added, turning to 
the stranger, “that you should pro- 
secute one so nearly related to you, 
even if you had proof, which you have 
not; but I am almost certain, that 
she has been some way or other con- 
cerned in the rebbery. You are a 
modest interesting woman, and I re- 
gret the loss you have sustained. At 
present there are no grounds for com- 
mitting any of the parties charged 
with the robbery. This unhappy 
woman I commit only as a vagrant, 
until her niece is found, after that we 
shall probably be able to see some- 
what farther into this strange affair.” 

“ Something tells me, Sir,” replied 
the stranger, “that this young man is as 
innocent of the robbery as the child 
unborn. It’s not my intention ever 
to think of prosecuting him. What I 
have done in the matter was against 
my own wishes.” 

“ God in heaven bless you for the 
words !” exclaimed the parents of 
O’Rorke, each pressing ler hand with 
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delight and gratitude. The woman 
warmly returned their greetings, but 
instantly felt her bosom heave with 
a hysterical oppression, under which 
she sank into a state of insensi- 
bility. Lamb Laudher More and his 
wife were proceeding to bring her 
towards the door for air, when Nell 
M‘Collum insisted on a prior right to 
render her that service. “ Begone, 
you servant of the devil,” exclaimed 
the old man, “ your wicked breath is 
bad about her, or about any one else ; 
you won’t lay a hand upon her.” 

“ Don’t let her, for heaven’s sake !” 
said his wife ; “her eye will kill the 
woman |” 

«* You are not aware,” said the ma- 
gistrate, “that this woman is her 
daughter.” 

“ Whose daughter, please your ho- 
nour?” said the old man indignantly. 

“ Nell M‘Collum’s,” he returned. 

“ [t's as false as hell!” rejoined 
O’Rorke, “ beggin’ your honour’s per- 
don for sayin’ so. I mane it’s false 
for Nell, if she says it. Nell, Sir, 
never had a daughter, an’ she knows 
that; but she had a son, an’ she knows 
best what became of him.” 

Nell, however, resolved not to be 
deterred from getting the stranger into 
ber own hands. With astonishing 
strength and fury she attempted to 
drag the insensible creature from 
©’ Rorke’s grasp ; but the magistrate, 
disgusted at her violence, ordered two 
of the persons present to hold her 
down. 

At length the woman began to re- 
cover. She sobbed aloud, and copious 
flood of tears drenched her cheeks. 
Nell ordered her to tear herself from 
O' Rorke and his wife :— 

“ Their hands are bad about you,” 
she exclaimed, “and their son has 
robbed you, Mary. Lave them, I say, 
or it'll be worse for you.” 

The woman paid her no attention ; 
on the contrary, she laid her head upon 
the bosom of O’Rorke’s wife, and wept 
us if her heart would break. 

“God help me!” she exclaimed 
with a bitter sense of her situation, 
“ T am an unhappy, an’ a heart-broken 
woman! For many a year I have not 
known what it is to have one friendly 
breast to weep on.” 

“She then caught O’Rorke’s hand 
and kissed it affectionately, after which 
she wept afresh; “ Merciful!” said 
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she—“ Oh, how will I ever be able 
to meet my husband! and such a 
husband! oh, heavens pity me !” 

Both O’Rorke and his wife stood 
over herin tears. The latter bent her 
head, kissed the stranger, and pressed 
her to her bosom. 

“ May God bless you!” said O’Rorke 
himself solemnly—*“trustin Him, for he 
he can see justice done to you when 
man fails.” 

The eyes of Nell glared at the 
group like those of an enraged tigress ; 
she stamped her feet upon the floor, 
and struck it repeatedly with her stick, 
as she was in the habit of doing, when 
moved by her strong and deadly pas- 
sions. 

“ You'll suffer for that, Mary,” she 
exclaimed; “and as for you, Lamh 
Laudher More, my debt’s not paid to 
you yet. Your son’s a robber, an’ I'll 
prove it before long; every one knows 
he’s a coward too.” 

Mr. Brookleigh felt that there ap- 
peared to be something connected 
with the transactions of the preceding 
night, as well as with some of the per- 
sons who had come before him, that per- 
plexed him not a little. He thought 
that, considering the serious nature of 
the charge preferred against young 
O’Rorke, he exhibited an apathy under 
it, that did not altogether argue in- 
nocence. Some unsettled suspicions 
entered his mind, but not with sufficient 
force to fix with certainty upon any of 
those present, except Nell, and Nanse 
M‘Collum who had absconded. If Nell 
were the woman’s mother, her anxiety 
to bring the criminal to justice appeared 
very natural. Then, again, young 
O’ Rorke’s father, who seemed to know 
the history of Nell M‘Collum, denied 
that sheever had adaughter. Howcould 
he be certain that she had not, without 
knowing her private life thoroughly ? 
These circumstances appeared rather 
strange, if not altogether incompre- 
hensible ; so much so, indeed, that he 
thought it necessary, before they sepa- 
rated, to speak with O’Rorke’s famil 
in private. Having expressed a wish 
to this effect, he dismissed the other 
parties, except Nell, whom he intended 
to keep confined until the discovery of 
her niece. 

“ Pray,” said he to the father of our 
humble hero, “how do you know, 
O’Rorke, that Nell M‘Collum never 
had a daughter ?” 
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“ Right well, your honour. I knew 
her since she was a child; an’ from 
that day to this she was never six 
months from this town at a time. No, 
no—a son she had, but a daughter she 
never had.” 

“Let me ask you, young man, on 
what business were you abroad last 
night? I expect you will answer me 
candidly ?” 

“It’s no matther,” replied young 
Lamh Laudher gloomily, “my charac- 
ter’s gone. I cannot be worse, an’ I 
will tell no man how I spent it, till I 
have an opportunity of clearin’ my- 
self.” 

“If you spent it innocently,” re- 
turned the magistrate, “ you car have 
no hesitation in making the disclosure 
we require.” 

“TJ will not mention it,” said the 
other ; “I was disgraced, an’ that is 
enough. I think but little of the rob- 
bery.” 

Brookleigh understood him ; but the 
last assertion, though it exonerated 
him in the opinion of a man who knew 
something about character, went far in 
that of his friends who were present to 
establish his guilt. 

They then withdrew ; and it would 
have been much to young Lamh Lau- 
dher’s advantage if this private inter- 
view had never taken place. 

The next morning O’Rorke and his 
wife waited upon Mr. Brookleigh to 
state, that in their opinion it would be 
more judicious to liberate Nell M‘Col- 
lum, provided that he kept a strict 
watch upon all her motions. The ma- 

istrate instantly admitted both the 
orce and ingenuity of the thought ; 
and after having appointed three per- 
sons to the task of keeping her under 
surveillance, he set her at large. 

This was all judicious and prudent ; 
but in the mean time, common rumour, 
having first published the fact of young 
Lamh Laudher’s cowardice, found it 
an easy task to associate his name 
with the robbery. His very father, 
after their last conference with the 
magistrate, doubted him; his friends, 
in the most sympathetic terms, ex- 
pressed their conviction of his guilt, 
and the natural consequence resulting 
from this was, that he found himself 
expelled from his paternal roof, and 
absolutely put out of caste. The tide 
of ill fame, in fact, set in so strongly 
against him, that Ellen, startled as she 


had been by his threat of taking to the 
highway, doubted him. The poor young 
man, in truth, led a miserable fife” 
Nanse M‘Collum had not been found, 
and the unfavourable rumour was still 
at its height, when one morning the 
town arose and found the dead walls 
and streets placarded with what was in 
those days known as the fatal chal- 
lenge of the DEAD BOXER! 

This method of intimating his ar- 
rival had always been peculiar to that 
individual, who was a man of colour. 
No person ever discovered the means 
by which he placarded bis dreadful 
challenge. In an age of gross su- 
perstition, numerous were the rumours 
and opinions promulgated concerning 
this circumstance. The general im- 
pression was, that an evil spirit at- 
tended him, by whose agency his ad- 
vertisements were put up at night. 
A law, it is said, then existed, that 
when a pugilist arrived in any town, 
he might claim the right to receive 
the sum of fifty guineas, provided no 
man in the town could be found to 
accept his challenge within a given 
period. A champion, if tradition be 
true, had the privilege of fixing only the 
place, not the mode and regulations, of 
battle. Accordingly the scene of con- 
test uniformly selected by the Dead 
Boxer was the church-yard of the town, 
beside a new made grave, dug at his 
expense. The epithet of the Dead 
Boxer had been given to him, in con- 
sequence of a certain fatal stroke by 
which he had been able to kill every 
antagonist who dared to meet him ; 
precisely on the same principle that 
we call a fatal marksman a dead shot ; 
and the church-yard was selected, and 
the grave prepared, in order to denote 
the fatality incurred by those who 
entered into a contest with him. He 
was famous, too, at athletic sports, 
but was never known to communi- 
cate the secret of the fatal blow; he 
also taught the sword exercise, at 
which he was considered to be a pro- 
ficient. 

On the morning after his arrival, the 
town in which we have laid the scene 
of this legend felt the usual impulse of 
an intense curiosity to see so cele- 
brated a character. The Dead Boxer, 
however, appeared to be exceedingly 
anxious to gratify this natural propen- 
sity. He walked out from the head 
inn, where he had stopped, attended by 
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his servant, merely, it would appear, to 
satisfy them as to the very slight 
chance which the stoutest of them had 
in standing before a man whose blow 
was so fatal, and whose frame so pro- 
digiously herculean. 

Twelve o'clock was the hour at 
which he deemed proper to make his 
appearance, and as it happened also 
to be the market-day of the town, the 
crowd which followed him was unpre- 
cedented. The old and young, the 
hale and feeble of both sexes, all rushed 
out to see, with feelings of fear and 
wonder, the terrible and far-famed 
Dead Boxer. The report of his ar- 
rival had already spread far and wide 
into the county, and persons belonging 
to every class and rank of life might be 
seen hastening on horseback, and more 
at full speed on foot, that they might, 
if possible, catch an early glimpse of 
him. The most sporting characters 
among the nobility and gentry of the 
county, fighting peers, fire-eaters, snuff- 
candle squires, members of the hell-fire 
and jockey clubs, guagers, gentlemen 
farmers, bluff yeomen, labourers, cudgel 
players, parish pugilists, men of re- 
nown within a district of ten square 
miles, all jostled each other in hurrying 
to see, and if possible to have speech 
of, the Dead Boxer. Not a word was 
spoken'that day, except with reference to 
him, nor a conversation introduced, the 
topic of which was not the Dead Boxer. 
In the town every window was filled 
with persons straining to get a view of 
him ; so were the tops of the houses, 
the dead walls, and all the cars, gates, 
and available eminences within sight 
of the way along which he went.— 
Having thus perambulated the town, 
he returned to the market-cross, which, 
as we have said, stood immediately in 
front of his inn. Here, attended by 
music, he personally published his chal- 
lenge in a deep and sonorous voice, 
calling upon the corporation in right 
of his championship, to produce a man 
in ten clear days ready to undertake 
battle with him as a pugilist, or other- 
wise to pay him the sum of fifty gui- 
neas out of their own proper exche- 
quer. 

Having thus thrown down his 
gauntlet, the musicians played a dead 
march, and there was certainly some- 
thing wild and fearful in the association 
produced by these strains of death and 
the fatality of encountering him. This 
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challenge he repeated at the same 
place and hour during three successive 
days, after which he calmly awaited 
the result. 

In the mean time, certain circum- 
stances came to light, which not only 
developed many cruel and profligate 
traits in his disposition, but also enabled 
the worthy inhabitants of the town to 
ascertain several facts relating to his 
connections, which in no small degree 
astonished them. The candid and 
modest female whose murder and rob- 
bery had been planned by Nell M‘Col- 
lum, resided with him as his wife: 
at least if he did not acknowledge her 
as such, no person who had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing her mild and gentle 
deportment, ever for a moment con- 
ceived her capable of living with him 
in any other character. His conduct 
to her, however, was brutal in the 
extreme, nor was his open and un- 
manly cruelty lessened by the misfor- 
tune of her having lost the money 
which he had for years ansemndated. 
With Nell M‘Collum he was also ac- 
quainted, for he had given orders that 
she should be admitted to him when- 
ever she deemed it necessary. Nell, 
though now at large, found her motions 
watched with a vigilance which no 
ingenuity on her part could baffle— 
She knew this, and was resolved by 
caution to overreach those who dogged 
her so closely. Her intimacy with the 
Dead Boxer threw a shade of still 
deeper mystery around her own cha- 
racter and his. Both were supposed 
to be capable of entering into evil 
communion with supernatural beings, 
and both, of course, were looked upon 
with fear and hatred, modified, to be 
sure, by the peculiarity of their re- 
spective situations. 

Let not our readers, however, sup- 
pose that young Lamh Laudher’s dis- 
grace was altogether lost in the wide- 
spread fame of the Dead Boxer. His 
high reputation for generous and manly 
feeling had given him too strong a 
hold upon the hearts of all who knew 
him, to be at once discarded by them 
from public conversation as an indif- 
ferent person. His conduct filled 
them with wonder, it is true; but al- 
though the general tone of feeling 
respecting the robbery was decidedly 
in his favour, yet there still existed 
among the public, particularly in the 
faction that was hostile to him, enough 
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of doubt, openly expressed, to render 
it a duty to avoid him; particularly 
when this formidable suspicion was 
joined to the notorious fact of his 
cowardice in the rencounter with Mee- 
haul Neil. Both subjects were there- 
fore discussed with probably an equal 
interest: but it is quite certain that 
the rumour of Lamh Laudher’s cowar- 
dice would alone have occasioned him, 
under the peculiar circumstances which 
drew it forth, to be avoided and branded 
with contumely. There was, in fact, 
then in existence among the rival fac- 
tions of Ireland much of the military 
sense of honour which characterizes 
the British army at this day; nor is 
this spirit even yet wholly exploded 
from our humble countrymen. Poor 
Lamh Laudher was, therefore, an exile 
from his father’s house, repulsed and 
avoided by all who had formerly been 
intimate with him. 

There was another, individual, how- 
ever, who deeply sympathized in all 
he felt, because she knew that for her 
sake it had been incurred ; we allude 
to: Ellen Neil. Since the night of 
their last interview, she too had been 
scrupulously watched by her relations. 
But what vigilance can surpass the in- 
genuity of love? Although her former 
treacherous confidant had absconded, 
yet the incident of the Dead Boxer’s 
arrival had been the means of sup- 
plying her with a friend, into whose 
bosom she felt that she could pour out 
all the anxieties of her heart. This 
was no other than the Dead Boxer’s 
wife ; and there was this peculiarity 
in the interest which she took in 
Ellen’s distresses, that it was only a 
return of the sympathy which Ellen 
felt in the unhappy woman’s sufferings. 
The conduct of her husband was inde- 
fensible ; for while he treated her with 
shameful barbarity, it was evident that 
his bad passions and his judgment were 
at variance, with respect to the esti- 
mate which he formed of her character. 
In her honesty he placed every confi- 
dence, and permitted her to manage 
his money and regulate his expenses ; 
but this was merely because her fru- 
gality and economic habits gratified 
his parsimony, and fostered one of his 
strongest passions, which was avarice. 
There was something about this amiable 
creature that won powerfully upon the 
affections of Ellen Neil; and in en- 
trusting her with the secret of her love, 
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she felt assured that she had not mis- 
placed it. Their private conversa- 
tions, therefore, were frequent, and 
their communications unreserved on 
both sides, so far as woman can bestow 
confidence and friendship on the sub- 
ject of her affections or her duty.— 
“This intimacy did not long escape the 
prying eyes of Nell M‘Collum, who 
soon took means to avail herself of 
it for purposes which will shortly be- 
come evident. 

It was about the sixth evening after 
the day on which the Dead Boxer had 
published his challenge, that, having 
noticed Nell from a window as she 
passed the inn, he despatched a waiter 
with a message that she should he sent 
up to him. Previous to this the hag 
had been several times with his wife, 
on whom she laid serious injunctions 
never to disclose to her husband the 
relationship between them. The wo- 
man had never done so, for in fact the 
acknowledgment of Nell, as her mo- 
ther, would have been to any female 
whose feelings had not been made 
callous by the world, a painful and 
distressing task, Nell was the more 
anxious on this point, as she feared 
that such a disclosure would haye frus- 
trated her own designs. 

“ Well, Granny,” said he, when Nell 
entered, “any word of the money ?” 

Nell cautiously shut the door, and 
stood immediately fronting him, her 
hand at some distance from her side, 
supported by her staff, and her grey 
glittering eyes fixed upon him with 
that malicious look which she could 
never banish from her countenance. 

“ The money will come,” she replied, 
“in good time. I've a charm near 
ready that ‘ill get a clue to it. I’m 
watchin’ him—an’ I’m watched myself 
—an’ Ellen's watched. He has hardly 
a house to put his head in; but za- 
bocklish! Yl bring you an’ him toge- 
ther—ay, dher manim, an’ I'll make 
him give you the first blow; afther 
that, if you don’t give him onz, it’s 
your own fau’t.” 

“Get the money first, granny. I 
won't give him the blow till it is safe.” 

“ Won't you ?” replied the beldame ; 
“ay, dher Creestha, will you, whin you 
know what I have to tell you about 
him an’—an’—” 

« And who, granny ?” 

“ Diououl, man, but I’m afeard to 
tell you, for fraid you'd kill me.” 
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“Tut, Nelly—I’'d not strike an 
Obeah-woman,” said he laughing. 

“I suspect foul play between him 
an’—her !” 

“Eh? Fury of hell, no?” 

“He’s very handsome,” said the 
other, “an’ young—far younger than 
you are, by thirteen—” 

“Go on—go on,” said the Dead 
Boxer, interrupting her, and clenching 
his fist, whilst his eyes literally glowed 
like live coals, “go on—I'li murder 
him ; but not till—yes, I'll murder him 
at a blow. I will; but no—not till 
you secure the money first. If I give 
him the blow—rne sBox—I might 
never get it, granny. A dead man 
gives back nothing.” 

“1 suspect,” replied Nell, “that the 
arraghid—that is, the money—is in 
other hands. Lord presarve us! but 
it’s a wicked world, blackey !” 

“ Where is it?” said the Boxer, with 
a vehemence of manner resembling 
that of a man who was ready to sink 
to perdition for his wealth. “ Devil! 
and furies ! where is it ?” 

“ Where is it?” said the imperturba- 
ble Nell; “why manim a yeah, man, 
sure you don’t think that J know where 
it is. I suspect that your landlord’s 
daughter, his raal sweetheart, knows 
something about it;—but thin, you 
see, I can prove nothing ; I only sus- 
pect. We must watch an’ wait.— You 
know she wouldn’t prosecute him.” 

“We will watch an’ wait—but I'll 


finish him. Tell me, Nell—fury of 


hell, woman—can it be possible—no— 
well—I'll murder him, though; but 
can it be possible that she’s guilty? 
eh? She wouldn't proseeute him !— 
No—no—she would not !” 

“She is not worthy of you, blackey. 
Lord save us! Well, throth, I re- 
mimber whin you wor in Lord S—’s ; 
you were a fine young man of your 
colour. I did something for the young 
Lord in my way then, an’ I used to 
say, when | called to see her, that you 
wor a beauty, barrin the face. Sure 
enough, there was no lie in that.— 
Well—that was before you tuck to the 
fightin’; but I’m ravin’. Whisper, 
man. If you doubt what I’m sayin’, 
watch the north corner of the orchard 
about nine to-night, an’ you'll see a 
meetin’ between her an’ O’ Rorke.— 
God be wid you! I must go.” 

“Stop!” said the Boxer ; “ don't— 
but do get a charm for the money.” 
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“ Good by,” said Nell; “ you a heart 
wid your money! No, damnho sheery 
on the charm ever I'll get you, till you 
show more spunk. You! My curse 
on the money, man, when your dis- 
grace is consarned |” 

Nell passed rapidly, and with evi- 
dent indignation, out of the room ; nor 
could any entreaty on the part of the 
Dead Boxer induce her to return and 
prolong the dialogue. 

She had said enough, however, to 
produce in his bosom torments almost 
equal to those of the damned. In 
several of their preceding dialogues, 
she had impressed him with a belief that 
young Lamh Laudher was the person 
who had robbed his wife; and now 
to the hatred that originated in a spirit 
of avarice, she added the deep and 
deadly one of jealousy. On the other 
hand, the Dead Boxer had, in fact, 
begun to feel the influence of Ellen 
Neil’s beauty ; and perhaps nothing 
would have given him greater satisfac- 
tion than the removal of a woman 
whom he no longer loved, except for 
those virtues which enabled him to 
accumulate money. And now, too, 
had he an equal interest in the removal 
of his double rival, whom, besides, he 
considered the spoliator of his hoarded 
property. The loss of this money 
certainly stung him to the soul, and 
caused his unfortunate wife to suffer a 
tenfold degree of persecution and 
misery. When to this we add his 
sudden passion for Ellen Neil, we may 
easily conceive what she must have 
endured. Nell, at all events, felt sa- 
tisfied that she had shaped the strong 
passions of her savage dupe in the 
way best calculated to gratify that 
undying spirit of vengeance which she 
had so long nurtured against the family 
of Lamh Laudher. The Dead Boxer, 
too, was determined to prosecute his 
amour with Ellen Neil, not more to 
gratify his lawless affection for her, 
than his twofold hatred of Lamh Lau- 
dher. : 

At length nine o’clock arrived, and 
the scene must change to the northern 
part of Sheemus Neil’s orchard. The 
Dead Boxer threw a cloak around him, 
and issuing through the back door of 
the inn, entered the garden, which was 
separated from the orchard only by a 
low clipped hedge of young ‘white- 
thorn, in the middle of which stood 
a small gate. In a moment he was in 
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the orchard, and from behind its low 
wall he perceived a female proceed- 
ing to the northern side, muffled like 
himself in a cloak which he imme- 
diately recognised to be that of his 
wife. His teeth became locked toge- 
ther with the most deadly resentment ; 
his features twitched with the convul- 
sive spasms of rage, and his nostrils 
were distended as if his victims stood 
already within his grasp. He instantly 
threw himself over the wall, and no- 
thing but the crashing weight of his 
tread could have saved the lives of the 
two unsuspecting persons before him. 
Startled, however, by the noise of his 
footsteps, Lamh Laudher turned round 
to observe who it was that followed 
them, and immediately the massy and 
colossal Black, now stripped of his 
cloak,—for he had thrown it aside,— 
stood in their presence. The female 
instinctively drew the cloak round 
her face, and Lamh Laudher was about 
to ask why he followed them, when 
the Boxer — him in an atti- 
tude of assault. 

With a calmness almost unparalleled 
under the circumstances, Lamh Lau- 
dher desired the female by no means 
to cling to him. 

“If you do,” said he,“ I am mur- 
dered where I stand.” 

“ No,” she shrieked, “ you shall not. 
Stand back, man; stand back. If you 
murder him I will take care you shall 
suffer for it. Standback. Lamh Lau- 
dher never injured vou.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the Boxer in re- 
ply ; “ why, what is this? Who have 
we here ?” 

Ellen, for it was she, had already 
thrown back the cloak from her fea- 
tures, and stepped forward between 
them. 

“ Well, I am glad it is you,” said 
the black, “and so may he. Come, J 
shall conduct you home.” 

He caught ber arm as he spoke, and 
drew her over to his side like an in- 
fant. 

“Come, my pretty girl, come; I 
will treat you tenderly, and all I shall 
ask is a kiss in return. Here, young 
fellow,” said he to Lamh Laudher, 
with a sense of bitter triumph, “I will 
show you that one black kiss is worth 
two white ones.” 

Heavy, hard, and energetic was the 
blow which the Dead Boxer received 
upon the temple, as the reply of Lamh 
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Laudher, and dead was the crash of 
his tremendous body on the earth. 
Ellen looked around her with amaze- 
ment. 

“ Come,” said she, seizing her lover's 
arm, and dragging him onward: “ gra- 
cious heaven! I hope you haven't 
killed him. Come, John; the time is 
short, and we must make the most of 
it. That villain, as I tould you before, 
is a villain. Oh! if you knew it!— 
John, I have been the manes of your 
disgrace and suffering, but I am willing 
to do what I can to remedy that. In 
your disgrace, Ellen will be ready, in 
four days from this, to become your 
wife. John, come to meet me no more. 
I will send that villain’s innocent wife 
to your aunt Alley’s, where you now 
live. J didn’t expect to see you 
myself; but I got an opportunity, and 
besides she was too unwell to bring 
my message, which was to let you 
know what I now tell you.” 

John, ere he replied, looked behind 
him at the Dead Boxer, and appeared 
as if struck with some sudden thought. 

“ He is movin’,” said he, “an’ on this 
night I don’t wish to meet him again ; 
but—yes, Ellen, yes—God bless you 
for the words you’ve said: but how 
could you for one minute doubt me 
about the robbery ?” 

“TI did not, John—I did not; and 
if I did, think of your own words at 
our meetin’ in the Quarry; it was but 
a small suspicion though,—no more. 
No, no; at heart I never doubted 

ou.” 

“Ellen,” said John, “hear me. You 
never will become my wife till my dis- 
grace is wiped away. I love you too 
well ever to see you blush for your 
husband. My mind’s made up—so 
say no more. Ay, an’ I tell you that 
to live three months in this state would 
break my heart.” 

“ Poor John!” she exclaimed, as they 
separated, and the words were followed 
by a gush of tears, “I know that 
there is not one of them, in either of 
the factions, so noble in heart and 
thought as you are.” 

“T'll prove that soon, Ellen; but 
never till my name is fair and clear, 
an’ without spot, can you be my wife. 
Good night, dearest. In every thing 
but that I'll be guided by you.” 

They then separated, and imme- 
diately the Dead Boxer, like a drunken 
man, went tottering, rather crestfallen, 
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towards the inn. Onreaching hisow 
room, his rage appeared quite ungo 
vernable ; he stormed, stamped, and 
raved, on reflecting that any one was 
able to knock him down. He called 
for brandy and water, with a curse to 
the waiter, swore deeply between every 
sip, and ultimately despatched another 
messenger for Nell M‘Collum. 

“That Obeah woman's playing on 
me,” he exclaimed ; “because my face 
is black, she thinks mea fool. Fury 


of hell! I neither know what she is, 
nor who the other is! But 1 will 
know.” 


“ Don’t be too sure of that,” replied 
Nell, gliding into the apartment.— 
“ You can say little, blackey, or think 
little, avourneen, that J’// not know. 
As to who she is, you needn’t ax—she 
won't be long troublin’ you; an’ in 
regard of myself, I’m what you see me, 
an’ somethin’ over an’ above. So don’t 
vex me. Arra, dher ma chuirp, man 
alive, I could lave you in one night 
that a boy in his first breestha (small 
clothes) could bate the marrow out of 
you.” 

“ Where did you come from now, 
granny ?” 

“From her room; she’s sick—that 
was what prevented her from meetin’ 
Lamh Laudher.” 

“Granny, do you know who she is? 
I’m tired of her—sick of her.” 

“You know enough about her to 
satisfy you. Wasn't she a beautiful 
crature when Lady S—— tuck her 
into the family, an’ reared her till she 
was fit to wait upon herself. Warn’t 
you then sarvant to the ould Lord, an’ 
didn’t I make her marry you, some- 
thing aginst her will too; but she did 
it to plase me. That was before 
“ buildin’ churches” druv you out of 
the family, an’ made you take to the 
fightin’ trade.” 

“ Granny, you must bring this young 
fellow across me. Damnation! woman, 
do you know what he did? He 
knocked me down, granny—struck me 
senseless! Fury of hell! Me! Only 
for attempting to kiss his sweetheart!” 

“Ha!” said Nell bitterly, “keep 
that to yourself, for heaven’s sake ! 
Dher ma Chuirp, man, if it was known, 
his name ’ud be higher up than ever. 
Be my sowl, any how, that was the 
Lamh Laudher blow, my boy, an’ what 
that is, is well known. The devil 
curse him for it!” 
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“ Granny, you must assist me in three 
things. Find a clew to the money— 
bring this fellow in my way, as you 
pamtensee help me with the Jand- 
ord’s daughter.” 

“Ts there nothin’ else ?” 

«“ What ?” 

“ She’s sick.” 

“Well, let her die then—J don't 
care.” 

“In the other things I will help 
you,” said Nell ; “ but you must clear 
your own way there. 1 can do every 
thing but ¢hat. I have a son myself, 
an’ my hands is tied against blood till 
I find him out. I could like to see 
ome people withered, but I can’t 
kill.” 

“ Well, except her case, we under- 
stand one another. Good night, then.” 

“You must work that for yourself. 
Good night!” 

In the mean time a circumstance oc- 
curred which scarcely any person who 
heard it could at first believe. About 
twelve o’clock the next day, the house 
of Lamh Laudher More was sur- 
rounded with an immense crowd, and 
the whole town seemed to be in a 
state of peculiar animation and excite- 
ment. Groups met, stood, and eagerly 
accosted each other upon some topic 
that evidently excited equal interest 
and astonishment. 

Lamu LaupHER OGE HAD CHAL- 
LENGED THE Deap Boxer! 

True. On that morning, at an early 
hour, the proscribed young man waited 
upon the Sovereign of the town, and 
requested to see him. Immediatel 
after his encounter with the black the 
preceding night, and while Ellen Neil 
offered to compensate him for the ob- 
loquy she had brought upon his name, 
he formed the dreadful resolution of 
sending him a challenge. In very few 
words he stated his intention to the 
Sovereign, who looked upon him as 
insane. 

“No, no,” replied that gentleman, 
“go home, O’Rorke, and banish the 
idea out of your head ; it is madness.” 

“ But I say yes, yes, with great re- 
spect to you, Sir,” observed Lamh 
Laudher. “I’ve been banished from 
my father’s house, and treated with 
scorn by all that know me, because 
they think me a coward. Now, I'll 
let them know I’m no coward.” 

“ But you will certainly be killed,” 
said the Sovereign. 
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“That's to be seen,” observed the 
young man; “at all events, I'd as 
soon be dead as livin’ in disgrace. I'll 
thank you, Sir, as the head of the 
town, to let the black know that Lamh 
Laudher Oge will fight him.” 

“For heaven’s sake, reflect a mo- 
ment upon the—” 

“ My mind’s made up to fight,” said 
the other, interrupting him. “ No 
power on earth will prevent me, Sir. 
So if you don’t choose to send the 
challenge, I'll bring it myself.” 

The Sovereign shook his head, as if 
conscious of what the result must be. 

“ That is enough,” said he; “as you 
are fixed on your own destruction, the 
challenge will be given; but I trust 
you will think better of it.” 

“Let him know, if you please.” 
added Lamh Laudher, “that on to- 
morrow at twelve o’clock we must 
fight.” 

The magistrate nodded, and Lamh 
Laudher immediately took his leave, 
In a short time the intelligence spread. 
From the Sovereign it passed to his 
clerk ; from the clerk to the other 
members of the corporation ; and, ere 
an hour, the town was in a blaze with 
the intelligence. 

“ Did you hear what’s reported ?” 
was the general question. 

Lamh Laudher Oge has challenged 
the Dead Boxer ! 

Thereaderalready knows how bitterly 
ublic opinion had set in against our 
humble wr ; but it would be difficult 

to describe, in terms sufficiently vivid, 
the rapid and powerful re-action which 
now took place in his favour. Every 
one pitied him, praised him, remember- 
ed his former prowess, and, after finding 
some palliative for his degrading inter- 
view with Mechaul Neil, concluded 
with expressing a firm conviction that 
he had undertaken a fatal task. When 
the rumour had reached his parents, 
the blood ran cold in their veins, and 
their natural affection, now roused into 
energy, grasped ut an object that was 
about to be violently removed from it. 
Their friends and neighbours, as we 
have stated, came to their house for 
the purpose of dissuading their son 
against so rash and terrible an under- 
taking. 

“It mustn’t be,” said they, “for 
whatever was over him wid Meehaul 
Neil, we know now he’s no coward, aw’ 
that’s enough. We mustn't see him 
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beat dead before our eyes, at all events. 
Where is he?” 

“ He’s at his aunt’s,” replied the 
father ; “undher this roof he says he 
will never come, till his fame is cleared. 
Heavens above! For him to think of 
fightin’ a man that kills every one he 
fights wid!” 

The mother’s outcries were violent, 
as were those of his female relations, 
whilst a solemn, and even mournful 
spirit brooded upon the countenances 
of his own faction. It was resolved 
that his parents and fiiends should 
now wait upon him, and, by every 
argument and remonstrance in their 
power, endeavour to change the rash- 
ness of his purpose. 

The young man received them with 
a kind, but somewhat of a sorrowful 
spirit. The father, uncovered, and 
with his grey locks flowing down upon 
his shoulders, approached him—ex- 
tended his hand, and with an infirm 
voice said—. 

“Give me your hand, John. You're 
welcome to your father’s heart an’ your 
father’s roof once more !” ; 

The son put his arms across his 
breast, and bowed his head respect- 
fully, but declined receiving his father’s 
hand, 

“ Not, father—father dear—not till 
my name is cleared.” 

“ John,” said the old man now in 
tears, “ will you refuse me? You are 
my only son, my only child, an’ I can- 
not lose you. Your name is cleared.” 

“ Father,” said the son, “ Z’ve sworn; 
it’s now too late. My heart, father, 
has been crushed by what has happen- 
ed lately. I found little charity among 
my friends. I say, I cannot change 
my mind, for I’ve sworn to fight him. 
And even if I had not sworn, I 
couldn't, as a man, but do it, for he has 
insulted them that I love better than 
my own life. I knew you would want 
to persuade me against what I’m doin’ 
—an’ that was why I bound myself 
this mornin’ by an oath.” 

The mother, who had been detained 
a few minutes behind them, now enter- 
ed, and on hearing that he had refused 
to decline the battle, exclaimed— 

“ Who says that Lamh Laudher Oge 
won't obey his mother? Who dare 
say it? Wasn’t he ever an’ always an 
obadient son to me an’ his father? I 
won’t believe that lie of my boy, no 
more than I ever believed a word 
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of what was sed aginst him. Shawn 
Oge, aroon, you won't refuse me, avil- 
lish. What ’ud become of me, avick 
ma chree, if you fight him? Would 
you have the mother’s heart broken, 
an’ our roof childless all out? We 
lost one as it is—the daughter of our 
heart is gone, an’ we don’t know how 
an’ now is your father an’ me to lie 
down an’ die in desolation widout a 
child to shed a tear over us, or to put 
up one prayer for our happiness ?” 

The young man’s eyes filled with 
tears ; but his cheek reddened, and he 
dashed them hastily aside. 

“ No, my boy, my glorious boy, 
won't refuse to save his mother’s heart 
from breakin’ ; ay, and his grey hair’d 
father’s too—he won't kill us both— 
my boy won’t,—nor send us to the grave 
before our time!” 

“ Mother,” said he, “if I could I— 
Oh! no, no. Now, it’s too late—If I 
didn’t fight him, I'd be a perjured man. 
You know,” he added, smiling, “there’s 
something in a Lamh Laudher’s blow, 
as well as in the Dead Boxer’s. Isn’t 
it said, that a Lamh Laudher needn’t 
strike two blows, when he sends his 
strength with one.” 

He stretched out his powerful arm, 
as he spoke, with a degree of pride, 
not unbecoming his youth, spirit, and 
amazing strength and activity. 

“Do not,” he added, “either vex 
me, or sink my spirits. I’m sworn, 
an’ I'll fight him. That’s my mind, 
and it will not change.” 

The whole party felt, by the energy 
and decision with which he pronounced 
the last words, that he was immovable. 
His resolution filled them with melan- 
choly, and an absolute sense of death. 
They left him, therefore, in silence, 
with the exception of his parents, 
whose grief was bitter and excessive. 

When the Dead Boxer heard that 
he had been challenged, he felt more 
chagrin than satisfaction,for his avarice 
was disappointed; but when he under- 
stood from those members of the cor- 
poration who waited on him, that 
Lamh Laudher was the challenger, the 
livid fire of mingled rage and triumph 
which blazed in his large blood-shot 
eyes absolutely frightened the worthy 
burghers. 

“ I'm glad of that,” said he—* here 
Joe, I desire you to go and get a cof- 
fin made, six feet long and properly 
wide—we will give him room enough ; 
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tchee! tchee! tchee !—ah! tchee! 
tchee! tchee! I’m glad, gentlemen.— 
Herrr! agh! tchee! techee! I’m glad, 
I’m glad!” 

In this manner did he indulge in the 
wild and uncouth glee of a savage as 
ferocious as he was powerful. 

“We have a quare proverb here, 
Misther Black,” said one of the wor- 
thy burghers, “ that, be my sowl, may 
be you never heard !” 

“Tchee! tchee! agh! What is 
that ?” said the boxer, shewing his 
white teeth and blubber lips in a furi- 
ous grin, whilst the eyes which he fas- 
tened on the poor burgher blazed up 
once more, as if he was about to anni- 
hilate him, 

“ What is it, Sar ?” 

“ Faith,” said the burgher, making 
towards the door, “ I'll tell you that 
when I’m on the safe side o’ the room 
—devil a haporth, barrin’ that neither 
you nor any man ought to reckon your 
chickens before the y are batched. Make 
money of that ;” and after having dis- 
charged this pleasantry at the black, the 
worthy burgher made a hasty exit down 
stairs, followed at a more dignified 
pace by his companions. 

The Dead Boxer in preparing for bat- 
tle observed a series of forms peculiar to 
himself, which were certainly of an 
appalling character. As a proof that 
the challenge was accepted, he ordered 
a black flag, which he carried about 
with him, to wave from a window of 
the inn, a circumstance which thrilled 
all who saw it with an awful certainty 
of Lamh Laudher’s death. He then 
gave orders for the drums to be beaten, 
and a dead march to be played before 
him, whilst he walked slowly up the 
town and back, conversing occasionally 
with some of those who immediately 
surrounded him. When he arrived 
nearly opposite the market-house, some 
person pointed out to him a small hut 
that stood in a situation isolated from 
the other houses of the street. 

“ There,” added his informant, “ is 
the house where Lamh Laudher Oge’s 
aunt lives, and where he himself has 
lived since he left his father’s.” 

“ Ah!” said the black pausing, “ is 
he within, do you think ?” 

One of the crowd immediately i in- 
quired, and replied to him in the affir- 
mative. 

“ Will any of you,” continued the 
boxer, “ bring me over a half-hundred 
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weight from the market crane ? I will 
shew this fellow what a poor chance 
he has. If he is so strong in the arm 
and active as is reported, I desire he 
will imitate me. Let the music stop a 
moment.” 

The crowd was now on tiptoe, and 
all necks were stretched over the shoul- 
ders of those who stood before them, 
in order to see, if possible, what the 
feat could be which he intended to 

erform. Having received the half- 

undred weight from the hands of the 
man who brought it, he approached the 
widow’s cottage, and sent in a person 
to apprize Lamh Laudher of his inten- 
tion to throw it over the house, and to 
request that he would witness this 
proof of his strength. Lamh Laudher 
delayed a few minutes, and the Dead 
Boxer stood in the now silent crowd, 
awaiting his appearance, when accident- 
ally glancing into the door, he started 
as if stung by aserpent. A flash and 
a glare of his fierce blazing eyes fol- 
lowed. 

“ Ha! damnation! true as hell!” he 
exclaimed, “she’s with him! Ha!— 
the Obeah woman was right—the Obeah 
woman was right. Guilt, guilt, guilt! 
Ha!” 

With terror and fury upon his huge 
dark features, he advanced a step or 
two into the cottage, and in a voice 
that resembled the undergrowl of an 
enraged bull, said to his wife, for it was 
she—* You will never repeat this—I 
am aware of you; I know you now! 
Fury! prepare yourself; I say so to 
potH. Ha!” Neither she nor Lamh 
Laudher had an opportunity of reply- 
ing to him, for he ran in a mood per- 
fectly savage to the half-hundred weight, 
which he caught by the ring, whirled 
it round him two or three times, and, 
to the amazement of the thousands 
who were crowded about him, flung it 
over the roof of the cottage. 

Lamh Laudher had just left the ca- 
bin in time to witness the feat, as well 
as to observe more closely the terrific 
being in his full strength and fury, with 
whom he was to wage battle on the 
following day. Those who watched 
his countenance, observed that it 


blanched for a moment, and that the 
colour came and went upon his cheek. 
“ Now, young fellow,” said the Box- 
er, “ get behind the cabin and throw 
back the weight. 
Lamh Laudher hesitated, but ulti- 
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mately was proceeding to make the 
attempt, when a voice from the crowd, 
in tones that were evidently disguised, 
shouted. 

“ Don’t be a fool, young man ; hus- 
band your strength, for you will want 
it.” 

The Dead Boxer started again— 
“ Ha!” he exclaimed, after listening 
acutely, “fury of hell! are you there? 
ha! I'll grasp you yet, though.” 

The young man, however, felt the 
propriety of this friendly caution.— 
“ The person who spoke is right,” said 
he, “whoever he is. I will husband 
my strength,” and he passed again into 
the cabin. 

The Boxer’s countenance exhibited 
dark and flitting shadows of rage. That 
which in an European cheek would 
have been the redness of deep resent- 
ment, appeared on his, as the scarlet 
blood struggled with the gloomy hue 
of his complexion, rather like a tinc- 
ture that seemed to borrow its charac- 
ter more from the darkness of his 
soul, than from the colour of his skin. 
His brow, black and lowering as a 
thunder-cloud, hung fearfully over his 
eyes, which he turned upon Lamh Lau- 
dher when entering the hut, as if he 
could have struck him dead with a 
look. Having desired the drums to 
beat, and the dead march to be re- 
sumed, he proceeded along the streets 
until he arrived at the inn, from the 
front of which the dismal flag of death 
flapped slowly and heavily in the 
breeze. At this moment the death- 
bell of the town church tolled, and the 
sexton of the parish bustled through 
the crowd to inform him that the grave 
which he had ordered to be made was 
ready. 

The solemnity of these preparations, 


joined to the almost super-human proof 


of bodily strength which he had just 
given, depressed every heart, when his 
young and generous adversary was con- 
trasted with him. Deep sorrow for the 
fate of Lamh Laudher prevailed through- 
out the town: the old men sighed at 
the folly of his rash and fatal obstina- 
cy, and the females shed tears at the 
sacrifice of one whom all had loved. 
From the inn, hundreds of the crowd 
rushed to the church-yard, where they 
surveyed the newly made grave with 
shudderings and wonder at the strange- 
ness of the events which had occurred 
iu the course of the day. ‘The death 
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music, the mufiled drums, the black flag, 
the mournful tolling of the sullen bell, 
together with the deep grave that lay 
open before them, appeared rather to 
resemble the fearful pageant of a 
gloomy dream, than the reality of in- 
cidents that actually passed before their 
eyes. Those who came to see the 
grave departed with heaviness and a 
sad foreboding of what was about to 
happen ; but fresh crowds kept pour- 
ing towards it for the remainder of the 
day, until the dusky shades of a sum- 
mer night drove them to their own 
hearths, and left the church-yard si- 
lent. 

The appearance of the Dead Box- 
er’s wife in the house where Lamh 
Laudher resided, confirmed, in its worst 
sense, that which Nell M‘Collum had 
suggested to him. It is unnecessary 
to describe the desolating sweep of pas- 
sion which a man, who like him, was 
the slave of strong resentments, must 
have suffered. It was not only from 
motives of avarice and a natural love 
of victory that he felt anxious to fight ; 
to these was now added a dreadful 
certainty that Lamh Laudher was the 
man in existence who had inflicted 
on him an injury, for which nothing but 
the pleasure of crushing him to atoms 
with his own hands, could atone. The 
approaching battle, therefore, with his 
direst enemy, was looked upon by the 
Dead Boxer as an.opportunity of glut- 
ting his revenge. When the crowd 
had dispersed, he called a waiter, and 
desired him to inquire if his wife had 
returned. The man retired to ascer- 
tain, and the Boxer walked backwards 
and forwards in a state of mind easily 
conceived, muttering curses and vows 
of vengeance against her and Lamh 
Laudher. After some minutes he was 
informed that she had not returned, 
upon which he gave orders that on 
the very instant of her appearance at 
the Inn, she should be sent to him.— 
The waiter’s story in this instance was 
incorrect ; but the wife’s apprehension 
of his violence, overcame every other 
consideration, and she resolved for 
some time to avoid him. He had, in 
fact, on more than one occasion, open- 
ly avowed his jealousy of her and 
O’Rorke, and that in a manner which 
made the unhappy woman tremble for 
her life. She felt, therefore from what 
had just occurred at Widow Rorke’s 
cabin, that she must separate herself 
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from him, especially as he was suscepti- 
ble neither of reason nor remonstrance. 
Every thing conspired to keep his 
bad passions in a state of tumult. Nell 
M‘Collum, whom he wished to consult 
once more upon the recovery of his 
money, could not be found. his, too, 
galled him ; for avarice, except during 
the whirlwind of jealousy, was the basis 
of his character—the predominant pas- 
sion of hisheart. After cooling a little, he 
called for his servant, who had been in 
the habit of acting for him in the capa- 
city of second, and began, with his as- 
sistance, to make preparations for to- 
morrow’s battle. 

Nothing now could exceed the sym- 
pathy which was felt for young Lamh 
Laudher, yet, except among his im- 
mediate friends, there was little exer- 
tion made to prevent him from accele- 
rating his own fate. So true is it that 
public feeling scruples not to gratify 
its appetite for excitement, even at the 
risk or actual cost of human life.— 
His parents and relations mourned 
him as if he had been already dead. 
The grief of his mother had literally 
broken down her voice so much, that 
from hoarseness, she was almost unin- 
telligible. His aged father sat and 
wept like a child ; and it was in vain 
that any of their friends attempted to 
console them. During the latter part 
of the day, every melancholy stroke of 
the death bell, pierced their hearts : the 
dead march, too, and the black flag 
waving, as if in triumph over the life- 
less body of their only son, the princi- 
pal support of their declining years, 
filled them with a gloom and terror, 
which death, in its common shape, 
would not have inspired. This savage 
pageant on the part of the Dead Box- 
er, besides being calculated to daunt 
the heart of any man who might ac- 
cept his challenge, was a cruel mockery 
of the solemnities of death. In this 
instance it produced such a sensation 
as never had been felt in that part of 
the country. An uneasy feeling of 
wild romance, mingled with apprehen- 
sion, curiosity, fear, and amazement, 
all conspired to work upon the imagi- 
nations of a people in whom that qua- 
lity is exuberant, until the general ex- 
citement became absolutely painful. 

Perhaps there was not one among 
his nearest friends who felt more pro- 
found regret for having been the oc- 
casion of his disgrace, and consequent- 
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ly of tite fate to which he had expos- 
ed him, than Meehaul Neil. In the 
course of that day he sent his father to 
old Lamh Laudher, to know if young 
O’Rorke would grant him an inter- 
view, the object of which was to dis- 
suade him against the battle. 

“ Tell him,” said the latter, with a 
composure still tinged with a sorrow- 
ful spirit, “ that I will not see him to- 
day. To-morrow I may, and if I 
don’t, tell him that for his sister’s sake, 
he has my forgiveness.” 

The introduction of the daughter’s 
name shortened the father’s visit, who 
left him in silence. 

Ellen, however, had struggles to en- 
dure which pressed upon her heart 
with an anguish bitter in proportion 
to the secrecy rendered necessary by 
the dread of ee relations. From the 
moment she heard of Lamh Laudher’s 
challenge, and saw the funeral appen- 
dages with which the Dead Boxer had 
darkened the preparations for the 
fight, she felt her heart sink, fron a 
consciousness that she had been in- 
directly the murderess of her lover.— 
Her countenance became ghastly pale, 
and her frame was seized with a tre- 
mor which she could hardly conceal. 
She would have been glad to have 
shed tears, but tears were denied her. 
Except the Boxer’s wife, there was 
none to whom she could disclose her 
misery ; but, alas! for once, that ami- 
able creature was incapzble of afford- 
ing her consolation. She, herself, felt 
distress resulting both from the chal- 
lenge, and her husband's jealousy, al- 
most equal to that of Ellen. 

“I know not how it is,” said she, 
“but I cannot account for the interest 
[ feel in-that young man. Yet, sure- 
ly, itis natural, when we consider that 
I owe my life to him. Still indepen- 
dently of that, I never heard his voice, 
that it did not fall upon my heart like 
the voice of a friend. We must, if 
possible, change his mind,” she added, 
wiping away her tears, “for I know 
that if he fights that terrible man, he 
will be killed.” 

At Ellen’s request, she consented to 
see Lamh Laudher, with a view of en- 
treating him, in her name, to decline 
the fight. Nor were her own solici- 
tations less urgent. With tears and 
grief which could not be affected, she 
besought him not to rush upon certain 
death—said that Ellen could not sur- 
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vive it—pleaded the claims of his aged 
parents, and left no argument untouch- 
ed that could apply to his situation 
and conduct. Lamh Laudher, how- 
ever, was inexorable, and she relin- 
quished an attempt that she felt to be 
ineffectual. The direction of her hus- 
band’s attention so unexpectedly to 
Widow Rorke’s cabin, at that moment, 
and his discovery of her interview with 
Lamh Laudher, determined her, pre- 
viously acquainted as she had been 
with his jealousy, to keep out of his 
reach, until some satisfactory explana- 
tion could be given. Ellen, however, 
could not rest; her grief had so com- 
pletely overborne all other considera- 
tions, that she cared little, now, whe- 
ther her friends perceived it or not.— 
On one thing she was fixed, and that 
was, to prevent Lamh Laudher from 
encountering the Dead Boxer. With 
this purpose she wrapped herself in a 
cloak about ten o’clock, and careless 
whether she was observed or not, went 
directly towards his aunt’s house.— 
About two-thirds of the way had pro- 
bably been traversed, when a man, 
wrapped up in a cloak, like herself, 
accosted her in a low voice, not much 
above a whisper : 

“ Miss Neil,” said he, “ I don’t think 
it would be hard to guess where you 
are going.” 

“ Who are you that asks?” 
Ellen. 

“ No matter; but if you happen to 
see young O’Rorke to night, I have a 
message to send him that may serve 
him.” 

“ Who are you?” again inquired 
Ellen. 

“One that cautions you to beware 
of the Dead Boxer, one that pities and 
respects his unfortunate wife, and one 
who, as I said, can serve O’Rorke.” 

“ For God’s sake, then, if you can, 
be quick ; for there’s little time to be 
lost ;” said Ellen. 

«Give him this message,” replied 
the man, and he whispered half a 
dozen words into her ear. 

* Is that true ?” she asked him, “and 
may he depend upon it ?” 

“He may, as there’s a God above 
me. Good night!” He passed on at 
a rapid pace. 

When Ellen entered his aunt’s hum- 
ble cabin, Lamh Laudher had just risen 
from his knees. Devotion, or piety if 
you will, as it is in many cases, though 
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undirécted by knowledge, may be fre- 
quently found among the peasantry 
associated with objects that would ap- 
pear to have but little connection with 
it. When he saw her he exclaimed 
with something like disappointment ;— 

“Ah! Ellen dear, why did you 
come? I would rather you hadn’t 
crossed me now, darling.” 

His manner was marked by the 
same melancholy sedateness which we 
have already described. He knew the 
position in which he stood, and did 
not attempt to disguise what he felt. 
His apparent depression, however, hada 
dreadful effect upon Ellen, who sat down 
on a stool, and threw back the hood of 
her cloak ; but the aunt placed a little cir- 
cular arm chair for her somewhat nearer 
the fire. She declined it in a manner 
that argued something like incoherence, 
which occasioned O’Rorke to glance at 
her more earnestly. He started, on 
observing the wild lustre of her eye, 
and the woe-begone paleness of her 
cheek. 


“Ellen,” said he, “how is this? 
Has anything frightened you? Mer- 


ciful mother! aunt, look at her! 

The distracted girl sank before him 
on her knees, locked her hands to- 
gether, and while her eyes sparkled 
with an unsettled light, exclaimed, 

* John !—John !—Lamh _ Laudher 
Oge—forgive me, before you die! I 
have murdered you !” 

“ Ellen, love, Ellen”— 

Do you forgive me? do you? Your 
blood is upon me, Lamh Laudher Oge!” 


Heavens above! Aunt, she’s 
turned !—Do I forgive you, my heart’s 


own treasure? How did you ever 
offend me, darling? You know 
you never did. But #f you ever did, 
my own Ellen, I do forgive you.” 

“ But J murdered you—and that was 
because my brother said he would do 
it—an’ I got afraid, John, that he 
might do you harm, aw’ afraid to tell 
you too—an’—an’—so you promise me 
you won't fight the “Dead Boxer ? 
Thank God! thank God! then your 
blood will not be upon me! r 

“ Aunt, she’s lost,” he exclaimed, 
“the brain of my colleen dhas is 
turned !” 

“John, won’t you save me from the 
Dead Boxer? There’s nobody able 
to do it but you, Lamh Laudher Oge!” 

“Aunt, aunt, my girl’s destroyed,” 
said John, “ her heart’s broke! Ellen!” 
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“ But to-morrow, John—to-morrow 
—sure you won't fight him to-morrow ? 
—If you do—if you do—he'll kill you 
—an’ twas I that—that.”— 

O’Rorke had not thought .of raising 
her from the posture in which she 
addressed him, so completely had he 
been overcome by the frantic vehe- 
mence of her manner. He now snatched 
her up, and placed her in the little arm 
chair alluded to ; but she had scarcely 
been seated in it, when her hands be- 

rame clenched, her head sank, and the 
heavy burthen of her sorrows was for- 
gotten in a long fit of insensibility. 

Lamh Laudher’s distraction and 
alarm prevented him from rendering 
her much assistance ; but the aunt was 
more cool, and succeeded with conside- 
rable difficulty in restoring her to life. 
The tears burst in thick showers from 
her eye-lids, she drew her breath ve- 
hemently and rapidly, and, after look- 
ing wildly around her, indulged in that 
natural grief which relieves the heart 
by tears. In a short time she became 
composed, and was able to talk col- 
lectedly and rationally. 

This, indeed, was the severest trial 
that Lamh Laudher had yet sustained. 
With all the force of an affection as 
strong and tender as it was enduring 
and disinterested, she urged him to 
relinquish his determination to meet 
the Dead Boxer on the following day. 
John soothed her, chid her, and even 
bantered her, as a cowardly girl, un- 
worthy of being the sister of Meehaul 
Neil, but to her, as to all who had 
attempted to change his purpose, he 
was immoveable. No; the sense of 
his disgrace had sunk too deeply into 
his heart, and the random allusions 
made by Ellen herself to the 
Dead Boxer’s villany, but the more 
inflamed his resentment against him. 

On finding his resolution irrevocable, 
she communicated to him in a whisper 
the message which the stranger had 
sent him. Lamh Laudher, after having 
heard it, raised his arm rapidly, and 
his eye gleamed with something like 
the exultation of a man who has disco- 
vered asecret that he had been intensely 
anxious to learn. Ellen could now delay 
no longer, and their separation resem- 
bled that of persons who never expect 
to meet again. If Lamh Laudher could 
at this moment have affected even a 
show of cheerfulness, in spite of Ellen’s 
depression it would have given her 
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great relief. Still, on her part, their 
parting was a scene of agony and dis- 
tress which no description could reach, 
and on his, it was sorrowful and tender ; 
for neither felt certain that they would 
ever behold each other in life again. 
A dark sunless morning opened the 
eventful day of this fearful battle. 
Gloom and melancholy breathed a sad 
spirit over the town and adjacent 
country. A sullen breeze was abroad, 
and black clouds drifted slowly along 


the heavy sky. The Dead Boxer 
aguin had. recourse to his pageantries 
of death. The funeral bell tolled hea- 


vily during the whole morning, and the 
black flag flapped more dismally in 
the sluggish blast than before. At an 
early hour the town began to fill with 
myriads of people. Carriages and 
cars, horsemen and pedestrians, all 
thronged in one promiscuous stream 
towards the scene of interest. A dense 
multitude stood before the inn, looking 
with horror on the death flag, and 
watching for a glimpse of the fatal 
champion. From this place hundreds 
of them passed to the house of Lamh 
Laudher More, and on hearing that the 
son resided in his aunt’s, they hurried 
towards her cabin to gratify themselves 
with a sight of the man who dared to 
wage battle with the Dead Boxer. 
From this cabin, as on the day before, 
they went to the churchyard, where a 
latform had been already erected 
eside the grave. Against the railings 
of the platform stood the black coffin 
intended for Lamh Laudher, decorated 
with black ribbons that fluttered gloo- 
— in the blast. The sight of this 
and of the grave completed the won- 
der and dread which they felt. As 
every fresh mass of the crowd arrived, 
low murmurs escaped them, they raised 
their heads and eyes exclaiming,— 

“Poor Lamh Laudher! God be 
merciful to him !” 

As the morning advanced, O’Rorke’s 
faction, as a proof that they were de- 
termined to consider the death of their 
leader as murder, dressed themselves in 
red ribbons, a custom occasionally ob- 
served in Ireland even now, at the 
funerals of those who have been mur- 
dered. Their appearance passing to 
and fro among the crowd made the 
scene with all its associations abso- 
lutely terrible. About eleven o’clock 


they went in a body to widow Rorke’s, 
for the purpose of once more attempt- 
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ing to dissuade him against the fight. 
Here a most unexpected intelligence 
awaited them; Lamu LaupHEerR OGE 
HAD DISAPPEARED. The aunt stated 
that he had left the house with a strange 
man, early that morning, and that he 
had not returned. Ere many minutes 
the rumour was in every part of the 
town, and strong disappointment was 
felt, and expressed against him in seve- 
ral round oaths, by the multitude in 
general. His father, however, de- 
clared his conviction that his son would 
not shrink from what he had under- 
taken, and he who had not long before 
banished him for cowardice, now wept 
for his courage. At the old man’s 
suggestion, his friends still adhered to 
their resolution of walking to the scene 
of conflict in a body. 

At twenty minutes to twelve o’clock, 
the black flag was removed from the 
inn window, the muffled drums beat, 
and the music played the same dead 
march as on the days of uttering the 
challenge. In afew minutes the ‘Dead 
Boxer, accompanied by so me ofthe 
neighbouring gentry, made his appear- 
ance, preceded by the flag. From ano- 
ther point, the faction of Lam Laudher 
fluttering in blood-red ribbons, marched 
at a solemn pace towards the church- 
yard. On arriving opposite his aunt’s, 
the mother wept aloud, and with one 
voice all the females who accompanied 
her, raised the Irish funeral cry, In 
this manner, surrounded by all the so- 
lemn emblems of death, where none 
was dead, they slowly advanced until 
they reached the platform. The Dead 
Boxer attended by his own servant, as 
second, now ascended the stage, where 
he stood for a few minutes, until his 
repeater struck twelve. That moment 
he began to strip, which having done, 
he advanced to the middle of the stage, 
and in a deep voice required the au- 
thorities of the town to produce their 
champion. To this no answer was 
returned, for not a man of them could 
account for the disappearance of Lamh 
Laudher. A wavy: motion, such as 

asses over the forest top under a low 
Ciast, stirred the whole multitude : this 
was the result of many feelings, but 
that which prevailed amongst them was 
disappointment. A second time the 
Dead Boxer repeated the words, but ex- 
cept the stir and hum which we have 
described, there was not a voice heard 
in reply. Lamh Laudher’s very friends 
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now felt mortified, and the decaying 
spirit of the Lamh Laudher More 
rallied for a moment. His voice alone 
was heard above the dead silence,— 

“ He will come, black,” said he, “my 
son will come ; and I would now ra- 
ther see him dead than that he should 
fear to be a man.” 

He had scarcely spoken, when a loud 
cheer, which came rapidly onward, was 
heard outside the church-yard. A mo- 
tion and a violent thrusting aside, ac- 
companied by a second shout,—* he’s 
here !” gave intimation of his approach. 
In about a minute, to the manifest de- 
light of all present, young Lamh Lau- 
dher, besmeared with blood, leaped up- 
on the platform. He looked grate- 
fully at the crowd, and in order to pre- 
vent perplexing enquiries, simply said, 

“Don't be alarmed—I had a slight 
accident ; but I’m not the worse of it.” 

The cheers of the multitude were 
now enough to awaken the dead be- 
neath them ; and when they had ceased 
his father cried out— 

“ God support you, ee ou’re my 
true son, an’ I know you'll show them 
what the Lamh Laudher blood an’ the 
Lamh Laudher blow is.” 

The young man looked about him 
for amoment, and appeared perplexed. 

“ I’m here alone,” said he ; “ is there 
any among you that will second me ?” 

Hundreds immediately volunteered 
this office ; but there was one who im- 
mediately sprung upon the stage, to 
the no small surprize of all present— 
it was Meehaul Neil. He approached 
Lamh Laudher and extended his hand, 
which. was received with cordiality. 

“ Meehaul,” said O’Rorke, “I thank 
you for this !” 

“Do not,” replied the other ; “ no 
man has such a right to stand by you 
now as | have. 1 never knew till this 
mornin’ why you didn’t strike me the 
last night we met.” 

The Dead Boxer stood with his 
arms folded, sometimes looking upon 
the crowd, and occasionally glaring at 
his young and fearless antagonist. The 
latter immediately stripped, and when 
he stood out erect and undaunted, upon 
the stage, ulthough his proportions 
were perfect, and his frame active and 
massy, yet when measured with the 
Herculean size of the Dead Boxer, 
he appeared to have no chance. 

“ Now,” said he tothe Black, “ by 
what rules are we to fight ?” 
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“If you consult me,” said the other, 
“perhaps it is best that every man 
should fight as he pleases. You decide 
that. Iam the challenger.” 

“Take your own way, then,” said 
O’Rorke, “but you have a secret, 
black ; do you intend to use it ?” 

“ Certainly, young fellow.” 

“TI have my secret, too,” said Lamh 
Laudher, “an’ now I give you warn- 
ing that I will put it in practice.” 

“ All fair—but we are losing time,” 
em the man of colour, putting him- 
self in an attitude; “Come on.” 

Their seconds stood back, and both 
advanced to the middle of the stage. 
The countenance of the black, and his 
huge chest, resembled rather a colossal 
statue of bronze, than the bust of a 
human being. His eye gleamed at 
Lamh Laudher with baleful flashes of 
intense hatred. The spectators saw, 
however, that the dimensions of Lamh 
Laudher gained considerably by his ap- 
proximation to the black. The dusky 
colour of the Boxer added apparently 
to his size, whilst thé healthful light 
which lay upon the figure of his oppo- 
nent took away, as did his elegance, 
grace, and symmetry, from the uncom- 
mon breadth and fulness of his bust. 

Several feints were made by the 
black, and many blows aimed, which 
Lamh Laudher, by his natural science 
and activity, parried ; at length ablow 
upon the temple shot him to the boards 
with great violence, and the hearts of 
the spectators, which were all with him, 
became fearfully depressed. 

Meehaul flew to his assistance, and 
O’Rorke, having been raised, shook his 
head, as if to throw off the influence 
of the blow. Neil afterwards declared 
that when coming to the second round, 
resentment and a sense of having suf- 
fered in the opinion of the multitude 
by the blow which brought him down, 
had strung his muscular power into 
such a state of concentration, that his 
arms became as hard as oak. On meet- 
ing again, he bounded at the Boxer, 
aud by a single blow upon the eye- 
brow felled him like anox. So quic 
was it sent home, that the black had 
not activity to guard against it ; on see- 
img whieh, a short and exulting cheer 
rose from the multitude. We are not 
now giving a detailed account of this 
battle, as if reporting it for a newspa- 
per ; it must suffice to say, that Lamh 

audher was knocked down twice, and 
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the Dead Boxer four times, in as many 
rounds, The black, on coming to the 
seventh round, laughed, whilst the blood 
trickled down his face. His frame ap- 
peared actually agitated with inward 
glee, and indeed a more appalling spe- 
cies of mirth was never wupeinek 

It was just when he approached 
Lamh Laudher, chuckling Hideously, 
his black visage reddened with blood, 
that a voice from the crowd shouted— 

“ He’s laughing—the blow’s coming 
—O’Rorke, remember your instruc- 
tions.” 

The Boxer advanced, and began a 
series of feints, with the intention of 
giving that murderous blow which he 
was never known to miss. He even 
threw out his foot in an attempt to kick 
Lamh Laudher’s leg or knee, when the 
latter, availing himself of his secret, 
with all his force and might kicked him 
severely upon the shin. The savage 
gave a yell, and stooped to rub the 
part, and at that moment Lamh Lau- 
dher struck home on the neck. The 
Dead Boxer fell, and from his ears, 
nostrils, and mouth, the clear blood 
sprung out, streaking, in a fearful man- 
ner, his dusky neck and chest. His 
second ran to raise him, but his huge, 
woolly head fell from side to side with 
an appearance of utter lifelessness.— 
In.a few minutes, however, he rallied, 
and began to snort violently, throwing 
his arms and limbs about him with a 
quivering energy, such as, in strong 
men who die unwasted by disease, fre- 

uently marks the struggle of death. 

t length he opened his eyes, and af- 
ter fastening them upon his triamphant 
opponent with one last glare of hatred, 
jealousy, and despair, he ground his 
teeth, clenched his gigantic hands, and 
stammering out—* Fury of hell! I— 
I—damnation !” This was his last ex- 
clamation, for he suddenly plunged 
again, extended his shut fist towards 
Lamh Laudher, as if he would have 
erushed him even in death, then be- 
coming suddenly relaxed, his head fell 
upon his shoulder, and after one groan, 
he expired on the very spot where he 
had brought together the apparatus of 
death for another. 

When the spectators saw and heard 
what had occurred, their acclamations 
rose to the sky; cheer after cheer 
pealed from the grave-yard over a wide 
cireuit of the country. With a wild 
luxury of triumph they seized O’Rorke, 
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placed him on their shoulders, and 
bore him in triumph through every street 
in the town. All kinds of mad but good- 
humoured excesses were committed. 
The public-houses were filled with 
those who had witnessed the fight, 
songs were sung, healths drank, and 
blows given. The streets, during the 
remainder of the day, were paraded by 
groups of his townsmen belonging to 
both factions, who on that occasion 
buried their mutual animosity in exul- 
tation for his victory. 

The worthy burghers of the corpo- 
ration, who had been both frightened 
and disgusted ut the dark display made 


.by the Dead Boxer previous to the 


fight, put his body in the coffin that 
had been intended for Lamh Laudher, 
and without any scruple, took it up, 
and went in procession with the black 
flag before them, the death bell again 
tolling, and the musicians playing 
the dead march, until they. deposited’ ° 
his body in the inn. 

After Lamh LEaudher had beer 
chaired by the people, and borne 
through every nook of the town, he 
begged them to permit him to go 
home. With a fresh volley of shouts 
and hurras they prone still bear- 
ing him in.triumph, towards his father’s 
house, where they left him, after a last 
and deafening round of cheers. Our 
readers can easily fancy the pride of 
his parents and friends on receiving 
him. 

“Father,” said he, “my name’s 
cleared. I hope I have the Lamh 
Laudher blood in me still. Mother, 
you never doubted me ; but you wor 
forced to give way.” 

“ My son, my son,” said the father 
embracing him, “my noble boy !— 
There never was one of your name 
like you. You're the flower of us 
all !” 

The mother wept with joy, and 
pressed him repeatedly to her heart; 
and all his relations were as profuse as 
they were sincere in their congratula- 
tions. 

“ One thing throubles us,” observed 
his parents, “ what will become of his 
wife? John dear,” said his mother, 
“my heart aches for her.” 

“God knows and so does mine,” 
exclaimed the father ; “ there is good- 
ness about her.” 

“She is freed from a tyrant and a 
savage,” replied their son, “ for he was 











both, and she ought to be thankful that 
she’s rid of him. But you don’t know 
that there was an attempt made on my 
life this mornin’.” 

On hearing this, they were all mute 
with astonishment. 

“Inthe name of heaven, how, John ?” 
they inquired with one voice. 

“ A red-haired man came to my aunt’s,” 
hecontinued, “early this mornin’, an’ said 
if I wanted to hear something for my 
good, I would follow him. I did so, 
an’ I observed that he eyed me closely 
as we went along. We took the way 
that turns up the Quarry, an’ afther 
gettin’ into. one of the little fir groves 
off the road, he made a stab at my 
neck, as I stooped to tie my shoe that 
happened to be loose. As God would 
have it, he only tore the skin above 
my forehead. I pursued the villain 
on the spot, but he disappeared among 
the trees, as if the earth had swallied 
him. I then went into Darby Kava- 
nagh’s, where I got my breakfast ; an 
as I was afraid that you might by pure 
force prevent me from meetin’ the 
black, [ did’nt stir out of it till the 
proper time came.” 

his, startling incident occasioned 
much discussion among his friends, 
who of course were ignorant alike of 
the person who had attempted his as- 
sassination and of the motives which 
could have impelled him to such a 
crime. Several opinions were advanced 
upon the circumstance, but as it had 
failed, his triumph over the Dead 
Boxer, as unexpected as it was com- 
plete, soon superseded it, and many a 
ealth was given “to the best man 
that ever sprung from the blood of the 
Lamh Laudhers !” for so they termed 
him, and well had he earned the epi- 
thet. At this moment an incident 
occurred which considerably subdued 
their enjoyment. Breen, the constable, 
came to inform them that Nell M‘Col- 
lum, now weltering in her blood, and 
on the point of death, desired instantly 
to see them. 

Our readers have been, no doubt, 
somewhat surprised at the recent dis- 
appearance of Nell. This artful and 
vindictive woman had, as we have 
stated, been closely dogged through all 
her turnings and windings, by the 
emissaries of Mr. Brookleigh. For 
this reason she judiciously kept aloof 
from the particular haunt where she 
was in the habit of meeting her pri- 
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vate friends. The preparations, how- 
ever, for the approaching fight, and the 
tumult it excited in the town, afforded 
her an opportunity of giving her spies 
the slip. She went, on the evening 
before the battle, to a small dark cabin 
in one of the most densely inhabited 
parts of the town, where, secure in 
their privacy, she found Nanse M‘Col- 
lum, who had never left the town 
since the night of the robbery, toge- 
ther with the man called Rody, and 
another hardened ruffian with red hair. 

“ Dher ma chuirp,” said she, without 
even a word of previous salutation, 
“but I'll lay my life that Lamh Lau- 
dher bates the black. In that case 
he’d be higher up wid the town than 
ever. He knocked him down last 
night !” 

“ Well,” said Rody, “an’ what if he 
does? I would feel rather satisfied at 
that circumstance. I served the black 
dog for five years, and a more infernal 
tyrant never existed, nor a milder or 
more amiable woman than his wife. 
Now that you have his money, the 
sooner the devil gets himself the 
better.” 

“To the black dioual wid yerself an’ 
your Englified gosther,” returned Nell 
indignantly ; “his wife! Dhammo orth, 
don’t make my blood boil by speakin’ 
a word in her favour. If Lamh Lau- 
dher comes off best, all I’ve séruv for 
is knocked on the head. Dher Chier- 
nah, \'ll crush the sowl of his father or 
I'll not die happy.” 

“ Nell, you're bitterer than soot, and 
blacker too,” observed Rody. 

“Am I?” said Nell, “an’ is it from 
the good crathur that was ready, the 
other night, to murdher the mild inno- 
cent woman that he spakes so well of, 
that we hear sich discoorse ?” 

“'You’re mistaken there, Nelly,” re- 
plied Rody ; “I had no intention of 
taking away her life, although I be- 
lieye my worthy comrade here in the 
red hair, that I helped out of a certain 
gaol once upon a time, had no scru- 
ples.” 

“No, curse the scruple!” said the 
other. 

“I was in the act of covering her 
eyes and mouth to prevent her from 
either knowing her old servant or 
making a noise, but d—it I was bent 
to save her life that night, rather than 
take it,” said Rody. 

“TI know this friend of yours, Rody, 
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but a short time,” observed Nell; “but 
if he husn’t more spunk in him than 
yourself, he’s not worth his feedin.” 

“Show me,” said the miscreant, 
“what’s to be done, life or purse—an’ 
here’s your sort for both.” 

“Come, then,” said Nell, “by the 
night above us, we'll thry your mettle.” 

“ Never heed her,” observed Nanse; 
“aunt, you're too wicked an’ revenge- 
ful.” 

“Am I?” said the aunt. “I tuck an 
oath many a year ago, that I'd never 
die till a put sharp sorrow into 
Lamh Laudher’s sowl. I punished him 
through his daughter, I'll now grind 
the heart in him through his son.” 

“ An’ what do you want to be done ?” 
enquired the red man. 

“Come here, an’ I'll tell you that,” 
said Nell. 

A short conversation took place be- 
tween them, behind a little partition 
which divided the kitchen from two 
small sleeping rooms, containing a sin- 
gle bed each. 

“ Now,” said Nell, addressing the 
whole party, “let us all be ready to- 
morrow, while the whole town’s pre- 
parin’ for the fight, to slip away as 
well disguised as we can, out of the 
pe by that time you'll have your 

usiness done, an’ your trifle o’ money 
earned ;” she directed the last words 
to the red-haired stranger. 

“You keep me out of the secret ?” 
observed Rody. 

“It’s not worth knowin” said Nell ; 
“I was only thryin’ you, Rody. Its 
nothing bad. I'm not so cruel as you 
think. I wouldn’t take the wide world 
an’ shed blood wid my own hands. I 
tried it once on Lamh Laudher More, 
an’ when I thought I killed him hell 
came into me. No; that I may go 
below if I would!” 

“ But you would get others to do it, 
if you could,” said Rody. 

“I need get nobody to do it for me,” 
said the crone. “I could wither any 
man, woman, or child, off o’ the earth, 
wid one charm, if I wished.” 

“ Why don’t you wither young Lamh 
Laudher then?” said Rody. 

“If they fight to-morrow,” replied 
Nell; “mind I say if they do—an’ I 


now tell you they won't—but I say if 


they do—you'll see he'll go home in 
the coffin that’s made for him—an’ J 


know how that ‘ll happen, Now at 


eleven we'll meet here if we can to- 
morrow.” 

The two men then slunk out, and 
with great caution proceeded towards 
different directions of the town, for 
Nell had recommended them to keep 
as much asunder as possible, lest their 
grouping together might expose them 
to notice. Their place of rendezvous 
was only resorted to on urgent and 
necessary occasions. 

The next morning, a little after the 
appointed hour, Nell, Rody, and Nanse 
M‘Collum, were sitting in deliberation 
upon their future plans of life, when 
he of the red hair entered the cabin. 

“ Well,” said Nell, starting up,— 
“what—what was done? show me ?” 

The man produced a dagger slightly 
stained with blood. 

Dhamno orrum!” exclaimed the aged 
fury, “ but you've failed—an’ all’s’ lost 
if he beats the black.” 

“I did fail,” said the miscreant. 
“Why, woman, if that powerful active 
fellow had got me in his hands, I’d 
have tasted the full length of the dag- 
ger myself, The-d—t’s narrow escape 
I had.” 

“The curse of heaven light on you, 
for a cowardly dog!” exclaimed Nell, 
grinding her teeth with disappoint- 
ment. “ You're a faint-hearted villain. 
Give me the dagger.” 

“Give me the money,” said the 
man. 

“For what? no, consumin’ to the 
penny ; you didn’t earn it.” 

“]} did,” said the fellow, “or at 
all evints attempted it. Ay, an’ I 
must have it before I lave the house, 
an’ what is more you must lug out my 
share of the black’s prog.” 

“ You'll get nothing of that,” said 
Rody ; “it was Nell here, not you, who 
took it.” 

“One hundred of it on the nail, this 
minnit,” said the man, “or I bid 
you farewell, an’ then look to your- 
selves.” 

“It’s not mine,” said Rody; “ if 
Nell shares it, I have no objection.” 

“I'd give the villain the price of a 
rope first,” she replied. 

“Then, I am off,” said the fellow, 
“an you'll curse your conduct.” 

Nell flew between him and the door, 
and in his struggle to get out, she 
grasped at the dagger, but failed in 
securing it. Rody advanced to sepa- 
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rate them, as did Nanse, but the fellow 
by a strong effort attempted to free 
himself. The three were now upon 
him, and would have easily succeeded 
in preventing his escape, had it not 
occurred to him that by one blow he 
might secure the whole sum. This 
was instantly directed at Rody, by a 
back thrust, for he stood behind him. 
By the rapid change of their positions, 
however, the breast of Nell M‘Collum 
received the stab that was designed for 
another. 

A short violent shriek followed, as 
she staggered back, and fell. 

“ Staunch the blood,” she exclaimed, 
“staunch the blood, an’ there may be 
a chance of life yet.” 

The man threw the dagger down, 
and was in the act of rushing out, 
when the door opened, and a posse of 
constables entered the house. . Nell’s 
face became at once ghastly and 
horror-stricken, for she found that the 
blood could not be staunched, and 
that, in fact, eternity was about to open 
upon her. 

“ Secure him/” said Nell, pointing 
to her murderer, “ secure him, an’ send 
quick for Lamh Laudher More. God's 
hand is in what has happened! Ay, 
I raised the blow for him, an’ God has 
sent it to my own heart. Send, too,” 
she added, “for the Dead Boxer’s 
wife, an’ if you expect heaven, be 
quick.” 

On receiving Nell’s message the old 
man, his son, wife, and one or two 
other friends, immediately hurried to 
the scene of death, where they arrived 
a few minutes after the Dead Boxer’s 
wife. 

Nell lay in dreadful agony ; her 
face was now a bluish yellow, her 
eye-brows were bent, and her eyes get- 
ting dead and vacant. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “ Andy Hart! 
Andy Hart! it was the black hour you 
brought me from the right way. I 
was innocent till I met you, an’ well 
thought of ; but what was I ever since? 
an what am I now?” 

“ You never met me,” said the red- 
haired stranger, “till within the last 
fortnight.” 

“ What do you mean, you unfortu- 
nate man ?” asked Rody. 

« Andy Hart is my name,” said the 
man, “although I didn’t go by it for 


some years.” 





“ Andy Hart!” said Nell raising 
herself with a violent jerk, and scream- 
ing, “Andy Hart! ey | Hart! stand 
over before me. Andy Hart! It is his 
father’s voice. Oh, God! Strip his 
breast there, an’ see if there’s a blood- 
mark on the left side.” 

“I’m beginnin’ to fear something 
dreadful,” said the criminal, trembling 
and getting pale as death, “there is— 
there is a blood-mark on thevery spot 
she mentions—see here.” 

“1 would know him to be Andy 
Hart’s son, God rest him!” observed 
Lamh Laudher More, “any where 
over the world. Blessed mother of 
heaven!—down on your knees, you 
miserable crathur, down on your knees 
for her pardon! You've murdhered 
your unfortunate mother!” 

The man gave one loud and fearful 
yell, and dashed himself on the floor 
at his mother’s feet, an appalling pic- 
ture of remorse. The scene, indeed, was 
a terrible one. . He rolled himself 
about, tore his hair, and displayed every 
symptom of a man in a paroxysm of 
madness. Butamongthose present, with 
the exception of the mother and son, 
there was not such a picture of distress 
and sorrow, as the wife of the Dead 
Boxer. She stooped down to raise 
the stranger up; “Unhappy man!” 
said she, “look up, I am your sister!” 

“ No,” said Nell, “no—no—no. 
There's more o’ my guilt. Lamh 
Laudher More, stand forrid, you and 
your wife. You lost a daughter long 
ago. Open your arms and take her 
back a blameless woman. She’s your 
child that I robbed you of as one 
punishment ; the other blow that I in- 
tended for you has been struck here. 
I'm dyin’.” 

A long cry of joy burst from the mother 
and daughter, as they rushed into each 
other's arms. Nature, always strongest 
in pure minds, even before this de- 
nouement, had, indeed rekindled the 
mysterious flame of her own affec- 
tion in their hearts. The father pres- 
sed her to his bosom, and forgot the 
terrors of the scene before him, whilst 
the son embraced her with a secret 
consciousness that she was, indeed, his 
long lost sister. 

“ We couldn’t account,” said her 
parents, “for the way we loved you 
the day we met you before the magis- 
trate; every word you said, Alice 
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darling, went into our hearts wid de- 
light, an’ we could hardly ever think 
of our voice ever since, that the tears 
didn't spring to our eyes. But we 
never suspected, as how could we, that 
you were our child.” 

She declared that she felt the same 
mysterious attachment to them, and to 
her brother also, from the moment she 
heard the tones of his voice on the 
night when the robbery was attempted, 

“ Nor could I,” said Lamh Laudher 
Oge, “account for the manner I loved 
you.” 

Their attention was now directed to 
Nell, who again spoke. 

“ Nanse, give her back the money 
I robbed her of. There was more o’ 
my villainy, but God fought aginst me, 
an’—here |——, You will find it along 
with her marriage certificate’ an’ the 
gospel she had about her neck, when 

kidnapped her, all in my pocket. 
Where’s my son? Still, still, bad as I 
am, an’ bad as he is, isn’t he my child? 
Amn’t J his mother ? put his hand in 
mine, and let me die as a mother ud 
wish !” 

Never could there be a more strik- 
ing contrast witnessed than that be- 
tween the groups then present ; nor 
@ more impressive exemplification of 
the interposition of Providence to re- 
ward the virtuous and punish the guilty 
even in this life. 

Lamh Laudher More,” said she, 
“T once attempted to stab you, only 
for preventin’ your relation from mar- 
ryin’ a woman that you knew Andy 
Hart had ruined. You disfigured my 
face in your anger too ; that an’ your 
preventing my marriage, an’ my cha- 
racter bein’ lost, whin it was known 
what he refused to marry me for, made 
me swear an oath of revenge aginst 
you an’ your's. I may now ax your 
forgiveness, for I neither dare, nor will, 
ax God's.” 


“ You have mne—you have all our 
forgiveness,” replied the old man, “ but, 
Nell, ax God's, for it’s his you stand 
most in need of—ax God's !” 

Nell, however, appeared to hear 
him not. 

“Is that your hand in mine, avick ?” 
said she, addressing her son. 

“It is—it is,” said the son. “ But 
mother I didn’t, as I’m to stand before 
God, aim the blow at you, but at 


Rody.” 

“ et Laudher !” said she, forget- 
ting herself, “ I ax your forgive”——. 

Her head fell down before she could 
conclude the sentence, and thus closed 
the last moments of Nell M‘Collum, 

Afterthe lapse of a short interval, in 
which Lamh Laudher’s daughter re- 
ceived back her money, the certificate, 
and the gospel, her brother discovered 
that Rod was the person, who had, 
through Ellen Neil, communicated to 
him the secret that assisted him in 
vanquishing the Dead Boxer, a piece 
of information which saved him from 

rosecution. The family now returned 

ome, where they found Meehaul Neil 
awaiting their arrival, for the purpose 
of offering his sister’s hand and dowry 
to our a This offer, we need 
scarcely say, was accepted with no 
sullen spirit. But Lamh Laudher was 
not so much her inferior in wealth as 
our readers may suppose. His affec- 
tionate sister divided her money be- 
tween him and her parents, with whom 
she spent the remainder of her days in 
peace and tranquillity. Our great 
grandfather remembered the wedding, 
and from him came down to ourselves, 
as an authentic tradition, the fact that 
it was an unrivalled one, but that it 
would have never taken place were it 
not for the terrible challenge of the 
Dead Boxer. 
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We remember to have read some- 
where of an Eastern Prince, who, being 
in trouble, was conducted into a gloomy 
cavern scooped out of the side of a hill, 
where he was shown a ponderous ring, 
and a rope proceeding from it, which 
ran into the farther part of the cave, 
and seemed to anak into the recesses 
of the mountain. An axe was pre- 
sented, to, him, and he was desired, if 
he would deliver himself from his mis- 
fortunes, to separate the rope from the 
ting, which he accordingly did, expect- 
ing to witness a miraculous restoration 
to prosperity,—but instead of this, it 
rushed,from his sight into the cavern, 
and he found himself after some time 
still standing in the midst of gloom, with, 
the iron at his feet, and the axe in his 
hand. In like manner the blow was 
struck that smote asunder finally and 
for ever the long line of succession 
that stretched uninterruptedly away 
into the darkness of antiquity, and had 
for so many ages secured the throne of 
France to ts lawful heir ;—and in like 
manner did the representative of the 
house of Orleans behold hereditary 
monarchy vanish before him, and feel 
that he had still the axe in his hand, 
the iron of which, though turned from 
the throat of the victims, even now 
enters, whetted with a perpetual edge, 
into the soul of the captives in the 
miserable oubliettes of the revolution, 
It may be said that, as in the fairy tale, 
so in France, the effects, being re- 
mote, were not at first perceived, and 
that the two enchanters, superstition and 
despotism, were ultimately destroyed 
by the apparently ineffectual stroke ;— 
but we may be allowed to answer, that 
we have not yet had time to compass 
the mountain to discover the alleged 
effect, und that at all events other en- 
chanters of tenfold. malignity. appear 
likely to arise after the wound, with a 
gdrespoodieenens and to assume the 
more fearful shapes of disunion, law- 
lessness, anarchy, and infidelity. 


A death-blow was not given to the 
reigning house of Bourbon until the 
termination of the Vendean insurrec- 
tion in 1832. The claims of the Duke 
of Bordeaux were contemporaneous 
with the abdication of Charles X. and 
his son. The individual incapacity of 
one man to rule, in. no instance is. con- 
sidered as affecting the capabilities or 
the rights of another ; nor can.a regal 
inheritance be assigned away, at the will 
of a profligate monarch: and no sooner 
had the besotted Charles stepped. dowa. 
from the. ancestral. throne which he 
was. unfit to fill, drawing his feeble: or. 
unambitious son after him, than in the 
eyes of the unprejudiced portion of 

urope, Henri V. of France—unsul- 
lied by a crime—unaccused of a fault— 
ascended it, clothed in the purple of 
legitimate and consecrated succession. 
But the laws and customs of their an- 
cestors were an abomination to the 
disciples of Voltaire and Napoleon. 
Some ruler must be had who had no- 
thing to claim by a right thus based, 
and the young king was accordingly 
thrust aside, and the Duke of Orleans 
released unto them. The Duchess of 
Berri, however, still felt and. cherished 
the claims of her son, and the despe- 
rate effort she made to enforce them 
forms the subject of the volume before 


The circumstances of this eventful 
period are detailed by General Der- 
moncourt, the officer appointed to the 
command of the military subdivision at 
Nantes, and who was himself the indivi- 
dual thatseized the person ofthe Duchess 
of Berri. In spite of a consequential air, 
and a spirit of bitterness. occasionally 
manifested when he speaks of his su- 
periors, whether. military or civil, the 
General has contrived to give such 
atone to his volume, as lends to the 
whole narrative the charm of romance, 
and in some places kindles the interest 
of the reader almost into enthusiasm, 
The English edition of the work has, 
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besides an engraving of the Duchess 
of Berri, one of the General himself, 
executed in a coarser style, but shewing 
better than any written delineation 
can do, the presentment of our author. 
In the necessary absence of such a 
means of communication, we select a 
passage in which he displays, or dis- 
covers, his own character with tolerable 
fidelity. 

“ At my time of life, when a man 
may speak of himself with the same 
freedom he would use in speaking of 
another, I may be allowed to say, that 
my appointment was a proof that minis- 
ters would no longer trifle with the insur- 
gents of La Vendée. Forty-four years’ 
service in Europe, in Asia, in America, 
and in Africa—the giant battles in 
which I have shared, and compared 
with which our battles of the present 
day are mere skirmishes, have made 
me careless of life, and the sword fit 
lightly to my hand. Moreover, my 
disgrace under the restoration, during 
the existence of which I would not re- 
enter the service—the active part I 
took in the conspiracy of Belfort, in 
which I was near losing my head——and 
the promptitude with which I offered 
my services to the provisional govern- 
ment of July 1830, constituted a sure 
moral pledge to the government of the 
zeal with which I would smite the 
Chouans. I accordingly took my de- 
parture for Nantes. 

“I was now about to see my old 
friends the Vendéans once more ; but 
this time we were not to part without 
saying to each other some of those sharp 
words which tend to pierce a man’s body 
through and through. The country 
was not wholly unknown to me; the 
manner of fighting with its inhabitants 
was familiar to me, and the campaigns 
I had served in Spain, had kept me 
in good practice of this warfare of 
hedges and ravines; a ae and bad 
kind of warfare, it is true, but which it 
was necessary to accept for want of a 
better.” 

Such was the hero—one who would 
refer hedge and ditch fighting with 
is own countrymen, with which he 

was familiar, to not fighting at all—who 
was to smite the sturdy peasantry of 
La Vendée, and to write, like another 
Cesar, the history of his campaign. 

On the 2ist of April, 1832, Marie 

Caroline, Duchess of Berri, bearing a 
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commission of Regent during the mi- 
nority of Henri V., written by the ex- 
king at Edinburgh, embarked at Genoa, 
on board of the steamer Carlo Alberto, 
for Marseilles, off which town she 
found herself on the 29th. An insur- 
rection was to have broken out there 
on that night, to which she was to have 
given countenance by her presence ; 
but owing to the boisterous state of the 
weather, the vessel could not near the 
shore any where except in the road- 
stead of Marseilles, where of course a 
landing was out of the question. The: 
Duchess, however, was not to be di- 
verted from her purpose, “it being a 
peculiarity in her character,” as the 
General with some simplicity remarks, 
“to adhere more strongly to her reso- 
lutions when any opposition is offered 
to them ;” and she accordingly gave 
orders for the boat to be lowered, in 
spite of the prudential resistance of the 
captain. 

“Two persons entered it with the 
Duchess ; namely, M. de Ménars and 
General de Bourmont. The rowers 
took their seats, and the frail bark, se- 
parating from the steamer, disappeared 
between two mountains of water, then 
rose upon the top of a wave like a flake 
of foam. 

“ It was by a miracle that so slight 
a vessel was able, during three hours, 
to resist so heavy asea. The Duchess 
on this occasion was what she always 
is in real danger—calm, and almost 
gay. She is one of those frail delicate 
beings whom a breath would be sup- 
posed to have power to bend, and yet 
who only enjoy existence with a tem- 
pest either over their head or in their 
bosom.” 

They arrived safe at a deserted part 
of the coast about nightfall, and, not 
daring to enter any house, the Duchess 
wrapped herself in a cloak, lay down 
under shelter of a rock, and fell asleep, 
while M. de Ménars and General Bour- 
mont kept watch over her till day- 
light. 

Our readers are probably aware of 
the unsuccessful termination of this 
rash insurrection, which was only cal- 
culated to put the French government 
on its guard, and give Y eaggeet to her 
arrival in France. The steamer in 
which she had been transported to its 
shores was chaced away next day by a 
frigate, and she thus found herself” at 
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once in the midst of her enemies, with 
one nobleman for a court, and one 
general for an army, deprived of all 
opportunity of retreat. However, she 
formed her determination at the mo- 
ment, and set out the very next 
night on food, with a peasant for a guide, 
to throw herself and her cause upon 
the loyalty of La Vendée. After a 
toilsome journey, the little party at 
last found it necessary to separate in 
order to avoid detection, and she 
adopted the novel expedient of going 
herself to the Maire of the Commune 
of C*#**, “aq furious republican,” and 
demanding protection and an escort to 
ane both of which were granted 


At Toulouse, so much had her jour- 
ney inspired her with confidence, she 
held a levée, attended, in consequence 
of an undesigned affront to an o/d maid, 
“with almost the same publicity as if 
it had occurred in the Thuilleries ;” 
and, having passed Bordeaux without 
being recognized, and the castle of 
Blaye, the place of her future captivity, 
without recognizing it, she knocked at 
the door of the Catton of one of her 
friends, which was crowded with com- 
pany, and introduced herself as the 
cousin of the proprietor, keeping up 
the farce with much humour during a 
whole week that she remained there, 
and even amusing herself at one time 
with the embarrassment of a curé, who 
had seen her on some former occasion, 
but was afraid to speak his suspicions. 

From this chateau she wrote to her 
friends both in La Vendée and at Paris, 
acquainting them with her arrival and 
intentions, and at the same time she 
issued a proclamation, declaring her 
determination to fulfil her promise, and 
calling upon the inhabitants of the 
faithful provinces of the west to open 
their doors to the fortunes of France. 

These proceedings were taken by 
her, against the advice of all her friends 
and well-wishers. The Marquis de 
Coislin, who had been entrusted by 
her to organize the proceedings in La 
Vendée, remonstrated with her in 
strong terms on the rashness of the 
undertaking, urging upon her conside- 
ration the misrepresentations that had 
been made to her, the want of prepa- 
ration and unanimity in the Chouans, 
and the ruinous consequences of a fai- 
lure to her friends and followers. Her 
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reply was dated the 18th of May, and 
contained a command that arms should 
be taken on the 24th of the same month. 
The Marquis, on receiving the letter, 
hastened to execute the orders of the 
Duchess, and wrote to all the chiefs, 
amongst whom was his own son, di- 
recting them to hold themselves and 
their forces in readiness for that day. 
In the mean time the Duchess of 
Berri left the chateau where she had 
been personating the proprietor’s cousin, 
and pursued her way towards Nantes, 
meeting with a variety of adventures 
on the way, one of which is deserving 
of transcription. 
“ In crossing the Maine a little be- 
low Remouillé on a bridge, or rather a 
dyke of wet stones, the Duchess’s foot 
slipped, and she was precipitated into 
the little river. Charrette (her con- 
ductor) immediately jumped into the 
water, and bore her to the opposite 
bank. Our heroine, who was dressed 
as a boy, had no change of clothes, 
which greatly embarrassed her; but, 
perceiving a house close by, she en- 
tered it, undressed, and going straight 
to a bed, took from it a blanket, which 
she wrapped round her whilst her 
clothes were drying; then returning 
to the cheering rays of the sun outside 
the door of the eae, partook of a 
bowl of sour milk and a piece of black 
— which her companions had asked 
or.” 
She stopped on the 17th at a small 
hut, remote from any other dwelling, 
and completely concealed from casual 
observation ; and here it was that M. 
Berryer, who had been despatched 
from Paris by her friends there, to 
endeavour to dissuade her from her 
undertaking, met her, after having had 
ample proof afforded him on his way, 
of the fidelity, taciturnity, and sagacity 
of the peasantry of La Vendée. We 
should, we are confident, be pardoned 
by our readers, were we to follow the 
narrative in this part, and detail the 
almost miraculous escape of the Paris 
advocate from a party of General Der- 
moncourt’s troops, which passed so 
close to him and his guides as that 
nothing but a hedge intervened be- 
tween them ;—but our space will not 

ermit of our turning our eyes loug 
Sen the principal personage of the 
drama, oa we consequently must in- 
troduce M. Berryer at the door of the 
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farm house in which Monsieur Charles, 
alias the Duchess, was concealed. 

« ¢ We want to see Monsieur Charles,’ 
said the chief. 

“* He is asleep, the old woman re- 
plied ; ‘but he gave orders to be im- 
mediately informed if any one arrived. 
Come into the kitchen, and I will go 
and awaken him.’ 

“«* Tell him that it is M. Berryer, 
from Paris,’ 

“The old woman left them in the 
kitchen, and they approached the huge 
fire-place, in which were still some 
burning embers, the remains of the fire 
used during the day. One extremity 
of a board was in the fire-place, whilst 
at the other there was a slit containing 
one of those lighted pieces of pine 
which, in the Vendean cottages, are 
used as torches in lieu of lamps and 
candles. 

“ In about ten minutes she returned, 
and informed M. Berryer that Mon- 
sieur Charles was ready to receive 
him. He accordingly followed her up 
a ricketty staircase outside the house, 
which seemed scarcely fastened to the 
wall. It led to a small room on the 
firat floor, the only one in the house at 
all fit to be inhabited. 

“This was the apartment of the 
Duchess of Berri, into which the old 
woman ushered M. Berryer, shut the 
door, and returned to the kitchen. 

« All M. Berryer’s attention was now 
directed to the Duchess, who wasin bed, 
upon a wooden bedstead clumsily made 
with a hedging-bill. She had sheets 
of the finest lawn, and was covered 
with a Scotch shawl of green and red 
plaid. She had on her head one of 
those woollen coifs worn by the women 
of the country, the pinners of which 
fall over the shoulders. The walls of 
the room were bare, the apartment was 
warmed by an awkward stove of plas- 
ter of Paris, and the only furniture, 
besides the bed, was a table covered 
with papers, upon which were two 
brace of pistols, and in a corner a chair, 
upon which lay the complete dress of 
a peasant boy, and a black wig.” 

M. Berryer remained with the 
Duchess till four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, endeavouring to persuade her to 
give up her undertaking, and to quit 
France. It was an important office 
that was entrusted to him, and well 
deserved so protracted a deliberation, 
The fortunes and lives of thousands 
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depended on the result of that night’s 
conference—nay, the hopes of the 
young monarch, and in him the legiti- 
mate succession of the French crown 
were involved in it, and it was only 
after these considerations had been re- 
peatedly urged upon her, that she was 
at last persuaded to promise M. Ber- 
ryer to meet him the same day at a 
house four leagues distant, in order to 
commence the journey that was to place 
her beyond the eastern confines of 
France. M. Berryer waited at the 

lace of rendezvous in vain. The 

uchess had changed her mind before 
the hour of meeting had arrived, pro- 
bably before the Paris emissary was 
out of hearing, and she sent him a note 
instead, in which she only stated that 
she had deferred the assumption of 
arms from the 24th of May to the 3d 
or 4th of June. 

This middle course was fatal to the 
conspiracy. General Demoncourt, hav- 
ing in the mean time seized in the 
chateau of a Chouan chief letters and 
papers which disclosed the future ob- 
jects and arrangements of the insur- 
gents, was thereby enabled to concert 
measures which effectually checked their 
efforts, and prevented their designs 
with all the certainty derived from full 
and authentic information. His com- 
manding officer indeed, General Solig- 
nac, would appear to have been culpa- 
bly supine on this occasion, and con- 
oneny to have been betrayed into 
unbecoming confusion when he found, 
on the morning of the 4th of June, that 
the peasants had risen in many quar- 
ters, and that the tocsin was sounding : 
but although we do not censure, we 
have neyertheless observed the jea- 
lousy of our gallant author when any 
other porn can be supposed by any 
possibility to lay claim to a share of 
the merit due to him as the captor of 
the illustrious rebel, even if it only 
consists in taking preliminary steps to 
render her capture more easy, and 
therefore, while we are disposed to 
give M. Demoncourt every credit for 
vigilance and heroism, we are inclined 
to spare. M. Solignac until we hear his 
capacity called in question by a less 
interested witness, 

Between the 4th and 6th of June 
skirmishes, dignified by our author 
with the name of actions, took place 
at or near the villages of Aigrefeuille, 
Maisdon, and Viellevigne, at which 
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last the Duchess of Berri was present. 
She had, as the General afterwards 
learned, dréssed the wounds of the 
men with her own hands, and had es- 
caped only by changing horses with 
Charrette, one of her friends, who 
with great difficulty himself avoided 
being taken prisoner. But a more 
warmly contested engagement took 
place on the 6th at a little chateau 
called La Penissiére de la Cour, at- 
tended, too, with circumstances of some 
interest. Forty-five Chouans assembled 
there on that day, all young men of 
family, and commanded by two bro- 
thers, ex-officers in the royal guard. 
They had with them two peasants, 
who, having learnt at Nantes to play 
upon the light infantry bugle, con- 
stituted their band of military music. 
An hundred and seventy-five voltigeurs 
and gendarmes, under the command of 
the chef-de-battalion Georges, forced 
this little body, after a short engage- 
ment, to retreat into the house, and at- 
tacked it for a considerable time with- 
out effect, the Chouans within keeping 
up a well sustained and very ably di- 
rected fire to the inspiriting accom- 
animent of the bugles, one performer 
betag placed on each floor, and both 
playing during the whole action. 

At length, the soldiers succeeded in 
setting fire to the toof of the house, 
and rushed simultaneously towards the 
door, thinking the day their own,—but 
the garrison replied to their trium- 
phant shouts with a flourish of bugles, 
and a volley of musketry, as well di- 
rected as the former, partly fired 
through intervals they had torn open 
between the beams and rafters,—and at 
last forced them to retreat again. In 
the next charge, however, the soldiers 
were enabled to set fire to the lower 
part of the house, and in a few minutes 
the whole was in a blaze. A short 
council was held within. Eight volun- 
teered to sacrifice their lives for the 
safety of their comradgs, and to divert 
the attention of the €ftoops, while the 
rest were to make a hole in the wall 
opposite to the side attacked, and to 
retreat through the park. They set 
forth in good order. A volley was 
fired after them, which killed three of 
their number. The bugle player, at 
the head of the little band, received 
three balls in his body, and still con- 
tinued to play, until they were out of 
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reach of the enemy. Meantime the 
Chouans who remained within, though 
surrounded with flame, still continued 
to pour their shot upon the besiegers, 
until at last the floors of the house fell 
in with a crash, and the soldiers, con- 
cluding that their enemies were crush- 
ed to death beneath the ruins, speedily 
retired. Not one of the little band of heroes 
fell; they had retired into a sort of 
recess just as the floors gave way, and 
by remaining silent and motionless, 
had escaped the notice of the soldiers, 
They reached the hedge in safety, and 
joined their companions who had given 
them up for lost. General Dermon- 
court with much good feeling remarks 
in conclusion—* It is a pity that I 
dare not publish the names of such 
men.” 

Our gallant author still continued to 
scour the country with his troops, in 
the hope of surprising the object of his 
search, and in one place chanced upon 
a prisoner of some importance, a M. 
de Puylaroc, who bore pupers of mo- 
ment about him, and’ had but just left 
the presence of the Duchess ; but he 
was unable to get any clue to her 
places of concealment, and through his 
own activity, met by the faithful vigi- 
lance of the peasantry, he always found 
himself upon her steps, it is true, but 
always a little too late. 

This fugitive life, however, was not 
what the Tacbok could undergo much 
longer, and after much deliberation as 
to how she should enter the town of 
Nantes, she herself determined that 
she would proceed thither on foot, in 
the dress of a peasant girl, accompanied 
only by Mile, Eulalie de Kersabiec 
and M. de Ménars. 

“Tn consequence of this decision, the 
Duchess of Berri set out, on the very 
next market-day, which I believe was 
16th of June, at six o’clock in the 
morning, from a cottage at which she 
had slept, situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Chateau-Thibaud, Mademoi- 
selle de Kersabiec was dressed like the 
Duchess, and M. de Ménars as a far- 
mer. They had five leagues to journey 
on foot. 

“ After travelling half an hour in 
this trim, thick nailed shoes and worst- 
ed stockings, to which the Duchess 
was not accustomed, hurt her feet. 
Still she attempted to walk ; but, judg- 
ing that if she continued to wear these 
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shoes and stockings, she should soon be 
unable to proceed, she seated herself 
upon the bank of a ditch, took them 
off, and thrust them into her large 
pockets, and continued her journey 
bare-foot. 

“ A moment after, having remarked 
the peasant-girls who passed her on the 
road, she perceived that the skin, and 
the aristocratic whiteness of her legs, 
were likely to betray her ; she there- 
fore went to the road-side, took some 
dark-coloured earth, and after rubbing 
her legs with it, resumed her walk. 
She had still four leagues to travel be- 
fore she reached the place of her desti- 
nation. 

“ This sight, it must be confessed, 
was an admirable theme to draw philo- 
sophical reflections from those who ac- 
companied her. They beheld a woman 
who, two years before, had her place 
of Queen-Mother at the Thuilleries, and 
possessed Chambord and Bagatelle ; 
rode out in a carriage drawn by six 
horses, with escorts of body-guards re- 
splendent with gold and silver—who 
went to the representation of theatrical 
pieces acted expressly for her, pre- 
ceded by runners shaking their torches 
—who filled the theatre with her sole 
presence, and, on her return to her 

alace, reached her splendid bed-cham- 

er, walking upon double cushions 
from Persia and Turkey, lest the floor 
should gall her delicate little feet ;— 
this woman, the only one of her family, 
perhaps, who had done nothing to de- 
serve her misfortunes, they now saw, still 
covered with the smoke of the action 
at Viellevigne, beset with danger, pro- 
scribed, a price set upon her head, and 
whose only escort and court consisted 
of an old man and a young girl—going 
to seek an asylum, from which she 
might, perhaps, be shut out, clad in 
the garment of a peasant, walking bare- 
foot upon the angular sand and pebbles 
of the road, And it was not she who 
suffered, but her companions ; they had 
tears in their eyes, and she, laughter, 
jests, and consolation in her mouth. 
Oh! these are curious times we live 
in, when almost every country has its 
kings who wander bare-foot through 
the highways !” 

A more lofty conclusion might fol- 
low the beautifully wrought climax of 
this passage, and give our minds an 


opportunity of dwelling a moment on 
the oft repeated theme—the strange 
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vicissitudes of fortune. We have our- 
selves seen the sufferiug and deserted 
creature here described in the days 
when she was “the observed of all ob- 
servers,” animating the dance by her 
presence and participation, lighting 
the crowded drawing-room with her 
smiles, and seeming to wear all the 
jewels of her coronet without its weight ; 
and we should have thought—as it was 
fondly thought before of a personage 
even more exalted and more unfortu- 
nate—that a thousand swords would 
have leaped from their scabbards to 
avenge a look that threatened injury 
to her: we cannot therefore read the 
account of her houseless desolation and 
her weary wandering, and her bleeding 
feet, without asking that question boldly, 
which the General of Louis Phillippe 
has only hinted at—what crime has she 
committed? Louis Philippe it was 
that cast the first stone at her. Is he 
the righteous man that could do so 
with impunity? We envy him not as 
he sits in that Thuilleries where he 
ought not to be, and reads this recital 
of suffering borne with fortitude, dan- 
ger braved with heroism, misfortune 
endured with resignation, in the in- 
fliction of which he has had so damning 
a part. But we dare not trust ourselves 
on this subject, and we resume the 
thread of our narrative. 

Nantes at length appeared in sight, 
and the Duchess put on her shoes and 
stockings to enter the town. 

Having escaped an apple-woman’s 
detection, by her admirable personation 
of her assumed character, and calmly 
read a placard, in which a price was 
set on her head, she arrived in a few 
minutes at the house where she was ex- 
pected,—and from thence, as soon as 
she had changed her habiliments, she 
proceeded to the residence of Mesde- 
moiselles Deguigny, Rue haute-du- 
chateau, No. 3, where the final scene 
of this drama was enacted. The apart- 
ment allotted to her was a mansarde on 
the third floor, consisting of two small 
rooms, and the place of concealment was 
a recess within the angle closed by the 
chimney of the innermost room. An 
iron plate formed the entrance to the 
hiding place, and was opened by a 
spring. 

Here the Duchess passed five weary 
months, eluding all the vigilance of the 
sea and military forces, which were 

owever employed in tracing and dis- 
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concerting the schemes of the Chouans : 
and here probably she might have re- 
mained until measures could have been 
adopted for her escape, but that even 
among her own most see de- 
voted adherents she cherished a Judas, 
who, like his prototype, made use of 
his familiar trust with his benefactress 
to betray “the innocent blood.” 

The author of the treachery was a 
man of the name of Deutz, a native of 
Cologne, who, having been originally 
a Jew, had embraced the Catholic 
faith, and after numberless deceptions 
practised on his Christian patrons, was 
at length taken into the confidential 
service of the Duchess of Berri, by 
whom he was sent about this time to 
negociate a loan in Paris. 

As soon as the police of the metro- 
polis became aware of the presence of 
an agent of the Duchess, attempts 
were made by MM. Montalivet and 
Thiers to bribe him to betray his mis- 
tress, and they at last succeeded in 
purchasing his services. He proceed- 
ed to Nantes in order to carry their 
designs into execution ; and after some 
time, having succeeded in making the 
Duchess aware of his arrival, he was 
taken to the home of Demoiselles 
Deguigny, where he had an interview 
with his mistress: but not having been 
able on this occasion to ascertain the 
localities with precision, he requested 
leave to have a second audience, which 
was granted him, in spite of a warning 
the Duchess had received from Paris, 
and on the 6th of November, at 
4 o'clock in the afternoon, Deutz, fol- 
lowed by some skilful police-agents, 
was conducted to the mansarde. Im- 
mediately after the interview this heart- 
less traitor, having taken note of every 
thing that might serve to identify the 
- and persons, proceeded to the 

refecture, and informed M. Maurice 
Duval of all he had seen. The Pre- 
fect having communicated with the 
Count D’Erlon (the new Commander 
in Chief) and General Dermoncourtt, 
about 1200 men were marched by dif- 
ferent avenues to the house, and dis- 

osed around it so as completely to 
invest it. 

“ Darkness had now begun to spread 
her mantle over the city, and the night 
was beautiful. The Duchess of Berri, 
from the windows of her apartment, 
saw the moon rise above the horizon 
upon a calm, dark blue sky. The mas- 
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sive towers of the old castle, silent and 
motionless, displayed their forms like a 
brown shadow upon the heavens.— 
There are moments when Nature 
seems to us so mild, and so friendly, 
that, amid the calmness she displays, 
we cannot suspect that danger is lurk- 
ing nigh. The fears excited in the 
Duchess of Berri by the letter she had 
received from Paris were wholly dissi- 
pated at this beautiful sight, when, on 
a sudden, M. Guibourg, who had ap- 
proached the window, saw the glitter 
of bayonets, and a column of troops in 
full march towards the house. It was 
the one commanded by Colonel Simon 
Lorriére. He immediately started back, 
and exclaimed, 

“« Hide yourself, Madam! for God’s 
sake, hide yourself!’ 

“On reaching the mansarde, the re- 
cess was immediately opened, and a 
dispute arose, as to who should enter 
it first. This was really not a vain 
— of etiquette and precedence : 
the passage into the place of conceal- 
ment was by no means easy, and the 
soldiers might reach the mansarde be- 
fore the last of the party could have 
time to enter it. The opening would 
then be closed, and this person, who- 
ever it might be, taken prisoner.— 
Moreover, the recess was so small, 
that two men would have found great 
difficulty in entering it after the fe- 
males of the party had preceded them. 
The Duchess of Berri, however, put 
an end to the discussion by commanding 
that all should enter according to their 
stature, the tallest first. Thus M. de 
Ménars was to take the lead, and M. 
Guibourg follow. But the latter gen- 
tleman reversed the order by entering 
first. The Duchess and Mademoiselle 
Stylite Kersabiec still remained, and 
the latter at first refused to pass in be- 
fore the royal fugitive. But the Duchess 
with a smile said to her, 

“Tn good strategy, Stylite, when a 
ss effects a retreat, he always goes 
ast.’ 

“ Mademoiselle Stylite, therefore, 
went into the recess, the Duchess fol- 
lowed her, and was in the act of closing 
the aperture when the soldiers opened 
the door of the room.” 

Several circumstances previously de- 
tailed by Deutz, left no doubt on the 
mind of the commissary of police that 
they were in the house where the 
Duchess was concealed, and accord- 
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shoes and stockings, she should soon be 
unable to proceed, she seated herself 
upon the bank of a ditch, took them 
off, and thrust them into her large 
pockets, and continued her journey 
bare-foot. 

“ A moment after, having remarked 
the peasant-girls who passed her on the 
mad. she perceived that the skin, and 
the aristocratic whiteness of her legs, 
were likely to betray her ; she there- 
fore went to the road-side, took some 
dark-coloured earth, and after rubbing 
her legs with it, resumed her walk. 
She had still four leagues to travel be- 
fore she reached the place of her desti- 
nation. 

“ This sight, it must be confessed, 
was an admirable theme to draw philo- 
sophical reflections from those who ac- 
companied her. They beheld a woman 
who, two years before, had her place 
of Queen-Mother at the Thuilleries, and 
possessed Chambord and Bagatelle ; 
rode out in a carriage drawn by six 
horses, with escorts of body-guards re- 
splendent with gold and silver—who 
went to the representation of theatrical 
pieces acted expressly for her, pre- 
ceded by runners shaking their torches 
—who filled the theatre with her sole 
presence, and, on her return to her 

alace, reached her splendid bed-cham- 

er, walking upon double cushions 
from Persia and Turkey, lest the floor 
should gall her delicate little feet ;— 
this woman, the only one of her family, 
perhaps, who had done nothing to de- 
serve her misfortunes, they now saw, still 
covered with the smoke of the action 
at Viellevigne, beset with danger, pro- 
scribed, a price set upon her head, and 
whose only escort and court consisted 
of an old man and a young girl—going 
to seek an asylum, from which she 
might, perhaps, be shut out, clad in 
the garment of a peasant, walking bare- 
foot upon the angular sand and pebbles 
of the road, And it was not she who 
suffered, but her companions ; they had 
tears in their eyes, and she, laughter, 
jests, and consolation in her mouth. 
Oh! these are curious times we live 
in, when almost every country has its 
kings who wander bare-foot through 
the highways !” 

A more lofty conclusion might fol- 
Iow the beautifully wrought climax of 
this passage, and give our minds an 


opportunity of dwelling a moment on 
the oft repeated theme—the strange 
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vicissitudes of fortune. We have our- 
selves seen the sufferiug and deserted 
creature here described in the days 
when she was “the observed of all ob- 
servers,” animating the dance by her 
presence and participation, lighting 
the crowded drawing-room with her 
smiles, and seeming to wear all the 
jewels of her coronet without its weight ; 
and we should have thought—as it was 
fondly thought before of a personage 
even more exalted and more unfortu- 
nate—that a thousand swords would 
have leaped from their scabbards to 
avenge a look that threatened injury 
to her: we cannot therefore read the 
account of her houseless desolation and 
her weary wandering, and her bleeding 
feet, without asking that question boldly, 
which the General of Louis Phillippe 
has only hinted at—what crime has a 
committed? Louis Philippe it was 
that cast the first stone at her. Is he 
the righteous man that could do so 
with impunity ? We envy him not as 
he sits in that Thuilleries where he 
ought not to be, and reads this recital 
of suffering borne with fortitude, dan- 
ger braved with heroism, misfortune 
endured with resignation, in the in- 
fliction of which he has had so damning 
a part. But we dare not trust ourselves 
on this subject, and we resume the 
thread of our narrative. 

Nantes at length appeared in sight, 
and the Duchess put on her shoes and 
stockings to enter the town. 

Having escaped an apple-woman’s 
detection, by her admirable personation 
of her assumed character, and calmly 
read a placard, in which a price was 
set on her head, she arrived in a few 
minutes at the house where she was ex- 
pected,—and from thence, as soon as 
she had changed her habiliments, she 
proceeded to the residence of Mesde- 
moiselles Deguigny, Rue haute-du- 
chateau, No. 3, where the final scene 
of this drama was enacted. The apart- 
ment allotted to her was a mansarde on 
the third floor, consisting of two small 
rooms, and the place of concealment was 
a recess within the angle closed by the 
chimney of the innermost room. An 
iron plate formed the entrance to the 
hiding place, and was opened by a 
spring. 

Here the Duchess passed five weary 
months, eluding all the vigilance of the 
— and military forces, which were 

owever employed in tracing and dis- 
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concerting the schemes of the Chouans : 
and here probably she might have re- 
mained until measures could have been 
adopted for her escape, but that even 
among her own most py de- 
voted adherents she cherished a Judas, 
who, like his prototype, made use of 
his familiar trust with his benefactress 
to betray “the innocent blood.” 

The author of the treachery was a 
man of the name of Deutz, a native of 
Cologne, who, having been originally 
a Jew, had embraced the Catholic 
faith, and after numberless deceptions 
practised on his Christian patrons, was 
at length taken into the confidential 
service of the Duchess of Berri, by 
whom he was sent about this time to 
negociate a loan in Paris. 

As soon as the police of the metro- 
polis became aware of the presence of 
an agent of the Duchess, attempts 
were made by MM. Montalivet and 
Thiers to bribe him to betray his mis- 
tress, and they at last succeeded in 
purchasing his services. He proceed- 
ed to Nantes in order to carry their 
designs into execution ; and after some 
time, having succeeded in making the 
Duchess aware of his arrival, he was 
taken to the home of Demoiselles 
Deguigny, where he had an interview 
with his mistress: but not having been 
able on this occasion to ascertain the 
localities with precision, he requested 
leave to have a second audience, which 
was granted him, in spite of a warning 
the Duchess had received from Paris, 
and on the 6th of November, at 
4 o'clock in the afternoon, Deutz, fol- 
lowed by some skilful police-agents, 
was conducted to the mansarde. Im- 
mediately after the interview this heart- 
less traitor, having taken note of every 
thing that might serve to identify the 
o and persons, proceeded to the 

refecture, and informed M. Maurice 
Duval of all he had seen. The Pre- 
fect having communicated with the 
Count D’Erlon (the new Commander 
in Chief) and General Dermoncourtt, 
about 1200 men were marched by dif- 
ferent avenues to the house, and dis- 
posed around it so as completely to 
invest it. 

“ Darkness had now begun to spread 
her mantle over the city, and the night 
was beautiful. The Duchess of Berri, 
from the windows of her apartment, 
saw the moon rise above the horizon 
upon a calm, dark blue sky. The mas- 
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sive towers of the old castle, silent and 
motionless, displayed their forms like a 
brown shadow upon the heavens.— 
There are moments when Nature 
seems to us so mild, and so friendly, 
that, amid the calmness she displays, 
we cannot suspect that danger is lurk- 
ing nigh. The fears excited in the 
Duchess of Berri by the letter she had 
received from Paris were wholly dissi- 
pated at this beautiful sight, when, on 
a sudden, M. Guibourg, who had ap- 
proached the window, saw the glitter 
of bayonets, and a column of troops in 
full march towards the house. It was 
the one commanded by Colonel Simon 
Lorriére. He immediately started back, 
and exclaimed, 

“* Hide yourself, Madam! for God’s 
sake, hide yourself!’ 

“On reaching the mansarde, the re- 
cess was immediately opened, and a 
dispute arose, as to who should enter 
it first. This was really not a vain 
oa of etiquette and precedence : 
the passage into the place of conceal- 
ment was by no means easy, and the 
soldiers might reach the mansarde be- 
fore the last of the party could have 
time to enter it. The opening would 
then be closed, and this person, who- 
ever it might be, taken prisoner.— 
Moreover, the recess was so small, 
that two men would have found great 
difficulty in entering it after the fe- 
males of the party had preceded them. 
The Duchess of Berri, however, put 
an end to the discussion by commanding 
that all should enter according to their 
stature, the tallest first. Thus M. de 
Ménars was to take the lead, and M. 
Guibourg follow. But the latter gen- 
tleman reversed the order by entering 
first. The Duchess and Mademoiselle 
Stylite Kersabiec still remained, and 
the latter at first refused to pass in be- 
fore the royal fugitive. But the Duchess 
with a smile said to her, 

“In good strategy, Stylite, when a 
general effects a retreat, he always goes 
last.’ 

“ Mademoiselle Stylite, therefore, 
went into the recess, the Duchess fol- 
lowed her, and was in the act of closing 
the aperture when the soldiers opened 
the door of the room.” 

Several circumstances previously de- 
tailed by Deutz, left no doubt on the 
mind of the commissary of police that 
they were in the house where the 
Duchess was concealed, and accord- 
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ingly sentries were posted in all the 
rooms, and troops at every issue on the 
outside. The whole population of 
Nantes crowded the streets and squares 
in silence, expecting with grave and 
solemn curiosity the issue of the search. 

Every thing was opened. Masons, 
sappers, and architects examined every 
crevice, and struck the walls to ascer- 
tain whether they were hollow. They 
then proceeded to the adjoining houses, 
and the Duchess and her companions 
heard workmen hammering with all 
their might against the wall of the 
apartment contiguous to the recess. 

o clue could be got by interrogating 
the Demoiselles Deguigny, the pro- 
prietors of the house; and heaps of 
gold, increased by degrees, and placed 
before their two servants, were una- 
vailing to draw from the faithful crea- 
tures even a hint as to the place of the 
Duchess’s concealment. 

At length the prefect, almost in 
despair, left the house for the night, 
continuing however the circumvallation 
by the troops, and leaving sentries in 
every apartment, two of whom were 
stationed in the very room containing 
the secret recess. 

“ The poor prisoners were therefore 
obliged to remain very still; though 
their situation must have been dread- 
fully painful, in a small closet, only 
three feet and a half long, and eighteen 
inches wide at one extremity, but di- 
minishing gradually to eight or ten 
inches at the other. The men, in par- 
ticular, must have suffered great incon- 
venience, because in the recess, which 
became narrower as it increased in 
height, they had scarcely room to stand 
upright, even by placing their heads 
between the rafters. Moreover, the 
night was damp, and the cold humid 
air, penetrating through the slates of 
the roof, fell upon the party, and chilled 
them almost to death. But no one 
ventured to complain, as the Duchess 
did not. 

“ The cold was so piercing, that the 
gendarmes stationed in the room could 
bear it nolonger. One of them, there- 
fore, went down stairs, returned with 
some dried turf, and in ten minutes a 
beautiful fire was burning in the chim- 
ney, behind which the Duchess and 
her friends were concealed. 

“This fire, which was lighted for 
the benefit of only two individuals, 
gave out its warmth to six ; and, frozen 
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as the prisoners then were, they consi- 
dered this change of temperature a 
great blessing. But the good that this 
fire did them at first was soon con- 
verted into a most painful sensation. 
The chimney-plate and the wall being 
acted upon by the fire, threw out, in a 
short time, a frightful degree of heat 
which continued ree | to increase. 
The wall at length became so hot, that 
neither of them could bear to touch it, 
and the cast-iron plate was nearly red 
hot. Almost at the same time, and 
although the dawn had not yet ap- 
peared, the labours of the persons in 
search of the Duchess recommenced. 
Tron bars and beams were struck with 
redoubled force against the wall of the 
recess, and shook it fearfully. It seemed 
to the prisoners as if the workmen were 
pulling down the house and those ad- 
joining. The Duchess therefore ex- 
pected, even if she escaped from the 
flames, to be crushed to death by the 
falling ruins. Nevertheless, during 
these trying moments, neither her 
courage nor her gaiety forsook her ; 
and several times, as she afterwards 
informed me, she could not help laugh- 
ing at the conversation and guard-house 
wit of the two gendarmes on duty in 
the room. But their talk being at 
length all spent, one of them went to 
sleep, and ~ soundly too, notwith- 
standing the horrid din close to his 
ears, proceeding from the neighbour- 
ing houses; for all the efforts of the 
searchers were now for the twentieth 
time concentrated round the recess. 
His companion, being sufficiently warm, 
had ceased to keep up the fire ; the 
plate and the wall therefore gradually 
cooled. Meantime, M. de Ménars had 
succeeded in pushing aside some of the 
slates, so as to make two or three little 
openings, through which the fresh air 
from without renewed that in the re- 
cess. Now, all the fears of the little 
party turned towards the workmen, who 
were sounding with heavy blows the 
very wall that protected them, and the 
oo of a chimney close to them, but 

elonging to another house. Each 
blow detached the plaster, which fell 
upon them in powder. The prisoners 
could perceive, through the cracks 
which this violence was every moment 
making in the wall, almost all the per- 
sons in search ofthem. They at length 
gave themselves up for lost, when, to 
their great relief, the workmen suddenly 
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abandoned that part of the house which, 
from an instinct I cannot explain, they 
had so minutely explored, The poor fu- 
gitives now drew their breath freely, 
and the Duchess thought herself safe ; 
but this hope did not last long. 

“ The gendarme who had kept watch, 
anxious to take advantage of the silence 
which had succeeded the noise made 
by the workmen, under whose efforts 
the whole house had tottered, now 
awoke his companion in order to have 
a nap in his turn. The other had be- 
come chilled during his sleep, and felt 
almost frozen when he awoke. No 
sooner were his eyes open than he 
thought of warming himself. He there- 
fore relit the fire, and as the turf did 
not burn fast enough, he threw into it 
a great number of bundles of the Quo- 
tidienne, which happened to be in the 
room. They soon caught, and the fire 
again blazed up in the chimney. 

“The paper produced a denser 
smoke and a greater heat than the 
fuel which had been used the first 
time, The prisoners were now in im- 
minent danger of suffocation. The 
smoke passed through the cracks made 
by the hammering of the workmen 
against the wall, and the plate, which 
was not yet cold, soon became heated 
to. a terrific degree. The air of the 
recess. became every instant less fit for 
respiration: the persons it contained 
were obliged to place their mouths 
against the slates, in order to exchange 
their burning breath for fresh air. The 
Duchess was the greatest sufferer, for, 
having entered the last, she was close 
to the plate. Each of her companions 
offered several times to change places 
with her, but she always refused. 

“ At length, to the danger of being 
suffocated was soon added another— 
that of being burned alive. The plate 
had become red-hot, and the lower 
part of the clothes of the four prisoners 
seemed likely to catch fire. The dress 
of the Duchess had already caught 
twice, and she had extinguished it 
with her naked hands, at the ex- 
pense of two burns, of which she long 
after bore the marks. Each moment 
rarified the air in the recess still more, 
whilst the external air did not enter in 
sufficient quantity to enable the poor 
sufferers to breathe freely. Their lungs 
became dreadfully oppressed ; and to 
remain ten minutes longer in such a 
furnace would be to endanger the life of 
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her Royal Highness, Bach of her 
companions entreated her to go out ; 
but she positively refused. Big tears 
of rage rolled from her eyes, and the 
aoa air immediately dried them 
upon her cheeks. Her dress again 
caught fire, and again she extinguished 
it; but the movement she made in 
doing so, pushed back the spring which 
closed the door of the recess, and the 
ae of the chimney opened a little. 
ademoiselle de Kersabiecimmediately 
put forward her hand to close it, and 
urned herself dreadfully. 

“The motion of the plate having 
made the turf placed against it roll 
back, this excited the attention of the 
gendarme, who was trying to kill the 
time by reading some numbers of the 
Quotidienne, and who thought he had 
built his pyrotechnic edifice with greater 
solidity than it seemed to possess. 
The noise made by Mademoiselle de 
Kersabiee inspired him with a curious 
idea : fancying that there were rats in 
the wall of the chimney, and that the 
heat would force them to come out, he 
awoke his companion, and they placed 
themselves, sword in hand, one on each 
side of the chimney, ready to cut in 
twain the first rat that should appear. 

“ They were in this ridiculous atti- 
tude, when the Duchess, who must 
have possessed an extraordinary degree 
of courage to have supported so long 
as she had done the agony she en- 
dured, declared she could hold out no 
longer. At the same instant M. de 
Ménars, who had long before pressed 
her to give herself up, kicked open the 
plate. The gendarmes started back in 
astonishment, calling out, 

« « Who's there ?” 

“*]? replied the Duchess. ‘I am 
the Duchess of Berri; do not hurt 
me.’ 

“ The gendarmes immediately rushed 
to the fire-place, and kicked the blazing 
fuel out of the chimney. The Duchess 
came forth the first, and as she passed 
was obliged to place her hands and 
feet upon the burning hearth; her 
companions followed. It was now 
half-past nine o’clock in the morning, 
and the party had been shut up in this 
recess for sixteen hours without food.” 

General Dermoncourt was sent for, 
and on his arrival beheld for the first 
time the Duchess of Berri. A conversa- 
tion ensued, in which he displayed much 


of the artful gallantry habitual to a 
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Frenchman, and nothing now remained 
but the perilous duty of conducting her 
to the chateau, little more than sixty 
yards distant, without making her a 
victim to the fury of the citizens of 
Nantes, who, having been much strait- 
ened by the continuance of the Ven- 
dean insurrection, now vowed ven- 
oo against the prime mover of it. 

ermoncourt, however, having pledged 
himself for her safety, was resolved to 
redeem it, and taking her arm in his, 
preceded by the Prefect and Made- 
moiselle Kersabiec, led her through 
the muttered curses of the inhabitants 
that lined the crowded streets. 

They arrived in safety, and the next 
day General Dermoncourt bid adieu 
to her, and took the route to La Chas- 
liére, in search of M. de Bourmont. 
He never saw her again. An hour 
after his departure, a steamer bore the 
Duchess of Berri down the Loire to 
the brig Capriceuse, and in a short 
time she was far from the scene which 
she had consecrated by her misfortunes 
and her heroism. 

Of General Dermoncourt’s style of 
composition it is difficult to judge, 
seeing it as we do through the medium 
of an unambitious translation. He 
gives extraordinary animation to his 
descriptive pane. but his reflections 
are affecte and unphilosophical, and 
are more than once aot in so mal- 
apropos, as to destroy the effect of the 
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narrative they are meant to dignify 
or elucidate. This fault, however, he 
has, in common with most French 
authors, especially those of the revolu- 
tionary school, who never can shake 
off that unconnected, half-dreamy sen- 
timent that seems meant to give its 
own extenuating tint to any particular 
action, no matter how glaring it may 
be in itself. The translator appears 
to do tolerable justice to the original, 
but his notes had been much better 
omitted. They only satisfy the coarsest 
curiosity, at an expense too heavy for 
the reader of refinement,—and while 
he puts stale jests upon the public in 
the cloak of originality, he publishes 
secrets and names of state with a de- 
gree of self-sufficiency that naturally 
inclines us to question the accuracy of 
his information. 

We had congratulated ourselves on 
the worthy General’s having kept up 
the interest of the volume by avoiding 
all allusion to the circumstance which 
has since thrown a sort of ridicule upon 
every thing connected with the Duchess. 
He could not, however, leave off .with- 
out one word on the subject ; and as 
reviewers we feel ourselves obliged to 
quote, in conclusion, the last sentence 
in his book. 

“ Let another now undertake the task 
of relating the third act of the drama, 
which began a la Marie-Therése, and 
has ended @ la Marie-Louise.”* 





* Since writing these sheets, which have been unavoidably contracted for want of 
space, we have seen a review of this volume in the last number of a leading periodical. 
There is nothing contained in it which disposes us to modify the observations already 
made, or to make any additional ones, except this, that, according to a report said to 
be current in Paris, the book is not written by General Dermoncourt, but by an 
author of known reputation, M. Dumas, under whose father he had served, and who 
was himself intimately acquainted with the localities of La Vendée. 
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IRELAND—No. II. 


Bishop Berkeley, with that happy 
mixture of acuteness and humour, 
which characterizes most of his queries 
respecting Ireland, asks, “whether a 
tax upon dirt would not be very pro- 
ductive, and a very useful way of en- 
couraging native industry?” The 
suburbs of almost every one of our 
cities and considerable towns, consist 
of long straggling disjointed rows of 
miserable tumble-down huts, the abode 
of filth and wretchedness, which are in 
general emphatically styled Irishtown, 
as if in extenuation of the mass of pigs, 
poverty, and population, which they 
present to the offended eye of the 
English or foreign traveller, until his 
sight becomes “more Irigh and less 
nice.” We cannot see why these nests 
of abomination and all uncleanness 
should be suffered to remain, dis- 
figuring the fuir face of our smiling 
land, and rendering our people a bye- 
word and a reproach in the mouths of 
our sadder and more cleanly fellow- 
subjects across the water. For though 
“ dirty and cheerful,” like “cheap and 
nasty,” has passed into a proverb, we 
cannot, for our own poor peculiar, 
perceive the necessary connexion be- 
tween filth and hilarity. Indeed, 
next to a fast gallop on a high-mettled 
racer, we know of few things more 
cheering to the spirits, when the heart 
ofa man is depressed with care, than 
a good wash, a thorough purification 
of the whole body corporate in a warm 
bath, or the like, and of this the Irish 
peasantry, to do them justice, seem to 
be not wholly unconscious, for when 
they strip to their work, or peel ina 
scrimmage, no men show cleaner or 
whiter skins. How they keep their 
bodies or their butter free from the 
contamination of the surrounding noi- 
someness, is to us, we own, a marvel 
and a mystery, but the high estimation 
in which both are held among the 
most dainty judges, sets the fact 
beyond dispute. Nevertheless, it were 
seemly and convenient that those 
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dingy dens of dirt and of disease to 
which we have been paying our com- 
pliments above, should be displaced by 
neat and comfortable cottages, fit for 
the habitation of man, as distinguished 
from the brute creation ; and truly we 
see not why Berkeley's tax on dirt 
should not be brought into general 
and lively operation to effect this con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished. 
If people will insist in vegetating in 
the rank luxuriance of a dunghill, 
rather than use a little trouble and a 
sprinkling of fair water, to live cleanly, 
we see not why they should not be 
made to pay for that luxury, just as 
much as for leave to eat dirt under the 
name of tobacco, or even more; for 
the dunghills are perhaps the more 
noisome nuisance of the two. “The 
houses of these suburban paupers,” 
says the same high authority we have 
already quoted, “can be compared 
only to the cave of poverty. Within 
you see a pot and a little straw—with- 
out, a heap of children tumbling on the 
dunghill. Providence and nature have 
done their part for Ireland, and no 
country is better qualified to furnish 
the necessaries of life ; yet no people, 
perhaps, are worse provided. In vain 
is the earth fertile and the climate 
benign, if human labour be wanting. 
Nature supplies the materials, which 
art and industry improves to the use 
of man, and it is the want of the ap- 
plication of this industry which oc- 
casions all our other wants. Idleness 
is the mother of hunger and the sister 
of theft, which hatcheth many vices, 
and figureth a lion in the way, and is 
proof against all encouragement. We 
are a people, and the only people, who 
starve in the midst of plenty. >” We 
cannot deny our readers the felicity of 
viewing the completion of this picture, 
nearly a century after it was first 
skete hed, by a famous fellow-country- 
man of ours, Jemmy Connery by name, 
and of “the city of slaughtering and 
prime mess beef,” by station. “ Hav- 
4Q 
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ing occasion,” writes this accurate and 
graphic observer, “to go to a cottier 
tenant’s house, the latter end of March, 
1830, between* four and five o’clock in 
the morning, when the family were all 
asleep,” (fie! Mr. Connery, how could 
your “occasion” lead you to be so 
naughty ?) “and, asthe door was shat- 
tered and open in the joints, and no 
fastening to it but a spade that I ob- 
served to bear against it from the 
within-side, which I easily removed 
and gained admittance ; and there I 
beheld the entire family, consisting of 
the man, wife, and six children, snoring 
in a bed of very coarse heath on the 
cold ground, (if I be allowed the ex- 
pression) before the fire-place in the 
kitchen, with the heads of half of 
them reversed, having but a very small 
share of covering, and the father who 
was a tall man, over six feet, with his 
head projecting a few inches to the 
rere of his couch, beyond the rest, 
and his beloved” (wife? no,) “cow, 
though tied to a stake, was lying down 
equally contented, having her”—{oh fie ! 
fie, naughty Mr. Connery, but the 
English word is ultimatum, ) “within a 
few inches of the man’s nose as he lay 
on his back, and on my calling aloud 
he started up with a large clod of the 
unsightly filth,” (order, order, Mr. 
Connery) “in which his long bushy 
hair was entangled, who requested of 
me to stand outside the door while 
dressing, as he apprehended a vicious 
sow that had a young litter of pigs 
close by his bedside, would make a 
rush, which might destroy me with her 
tusks, as she was in the habit of doing 
to all strangers” (oh the murderous 
villain!) “through ferocity in defence 
of her young.” 

I calmly asked him, when he came 
outside the door to me, the reason of 
his suffering such a devouring animal 
so near his bed, who told me she was 

uite reconciled to himself and chil- 
dren.” (not a word of the wife,) “ I se- 
condly upbraided him for sleeping so 
near the fire-place, at the tail of his 
cow, and so near the pigs, who replied 
he could not help it, as the fleas eject- 
ed him some time before from the bed 
in which he usually lay, in a dungeon 
of a room he had.” 
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Let the facetious reader fancy to his 
mind’s eye so sage and celebrated a 
phileopher, and writer on national sta- 
tistics, as Mr. Connery, standing out- 
side the door of the cottier-tenant’s 
mud edifice, and calmly upbraiding 
two yards and upwards of potato-eat- 
ting ‘humanity, adorned by a clod of 
cow-mire as to his long bushy hair, 
with the ferocious character of’ an in- 
tegral part of his entire family, and 
with the snuffing pig-tail by night as 
well as day! We confess to having 
shed seven gallons of tears, imperial 
measure, on reading this so touching 
description. What proportion of the 
amount may have been due to the sad 
story of poor Paddy’s sleeping and 
snoring sorrows, what to the novel na- 
ture of his perfumed hair pomatum, 
and what to Mr. Connery’s peculiarly 
pathetic use of the relative pronoun, 
we leave to be determined by the ra- 
tional and figurative reader. But “non 
obstante” this pleasant dash of the ludi- 
crous, not the less exquisite for being 
wholly undesigned, the bill is a true 
bill ; the cottier tenant does too often 
live pretty nearly in the manner de- 
scribed, and the maxim “noscitur a 
sociis,” "that i is, show me a bull dog and 
V'll show you a blackguard, holds. 
Those who live with brutes will live 
like brutes, and infinite pains should be 
taken to remove this just reproach 
which has so long been one of the 
“burning shames” of Ireland. With 
all her faults, England, it must be 
owned, does not present the painful 
contrast of misery with splendour which 
so often strikes and shocks the stranger 
on entering an Irish town. If the 
attention of the government were at 
all directed to the subject, we cannot 
conceive that with the aid of the mu- 
nicipal authorities in corporate towns, 
and of the chief constable or princi- 
pal public officer in others, any insu- 
perable difficulty could be offered to 
the suppression of gross and offensive 
filthiness of the kind complained of, 
especially if a system of small fines 
for filth, and premiums for tidiness, 
were established, and impartially ad- 
ministered by those persons who should 
thus be made to a certain degree pub- 
licly responsible for the decent cleanli- 


* Anglice between, but pronounced, in those parts, betune. 
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ness of their respective districts. In 
country parishes, where such means 
could not be employed, it is incalcula- 
ble how much good may be done in 
this, as well as in a thousand other 
ways, by the exertions and kind at- 
tention of benevolent individuals. A 
good resident landlord, or an agent who 
pros his duty, may communicate 
1eart and hope, habits of outward de- 
cency springing from feelings of in- 
creased inward self-respect, to hun- 
dreds upon hundreds who might other- 
wise have dropt into the grave amid 
neglect and wretchedness ; and, if ca- 
pable of appreciating the blissful con- 
sciousness of doing kindnesses, the 
effort and even the outlay it may cost 
them will, independently of other most 
desirable results, be found its own 
exceeding rich reward. 

The location of poor tenants, whe- 
ther in country villages or in the 
suburban districts of cities and towns, 
will both create a needful demand for 
useful labour in the first instance, and 
supply a constant stimulus to it after- 
wards, if conducted on a proper plan. 
The streets, in either case, should 
always be laid out very wide, with 
small gardens in front of the houses, 
well furnished with kitchen vegetables, 
and adorned with flowers, and ever- 
greens, and flowering shrubs; the 
yard and necessary offices should be in 
the rere, the houses double, but the 
pairs not adjoining, as they thus pre- 
sent a much better, more respectable 
appearance, than either single houses 
or a continued chain of building. 
Wherever it is practicable, an acre, or 
even half or quarter of an acre, of kitch- 
en garden to each cottage forms a most 
desirable addition. According to a plan 
in which every item has been accu- 
rately estimated, it is ascertained that 
under average circumstances, a sum of 
forty pounds will provide a comfortable 
slated cottage, for which, with an acre 
of garden ground, five pounds a year 
might be fairly charged, and would be 
cheerfully paid. This, taking the land 
at twenty shillings an acre, and twenty 
years’ purchase, would yield within a 
minute fraction of eight per cent. on the 
property and outlay of the landlord or 
proprietor, and secure to him the mea- 
sureless pleasure and advantage of a hap- 

y comfortable tenantry, under his own 
immediate controul, instead of a horde 
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of starving diseased and filthy paupers, 
promising perhaps to pay even more 
for miserable hovels and patches of 
potato ground, but incapable of pro- 
curing the means of manuring and cul- 
tivating their strip of land, much less of 
sustaining themselves decently, and 
paying their rent besides. But to 
delineate the condition of the hovel- 
haunting mendicants of Ireland we 
must again have recourse to the gra- 
_ pencil of the same excellent pre- 
ate we have cited before: “It isa 
shameful thing,” he writes, “and pe- 
culiar to this nation, to see hordes of 
lusty vagabonds roving about the coun- 
try and begging, without any pretence 
to beg ;—ask them why they do not 
labour to earn their own livelihood, 
they will tell you they want employ- 
ment ; offer to employ them, and they 
shall refuse your offer ; or, if you get 
them to work one day, you may be 
sure not to see them the next.” I have 
known them decline even the slightest 
labour, that of hay-making, having, at 
the same time, neither clothes to their 
backs, nor food for their stomachs. 

To such fellows a sore leg is an es- 
tate; and this may be easily got, and 
continued with small trouble. Such is 
their laziness, that rather than work 
they will cherish a distemper. This I 
know to be true, having seen more 
than one instance wherein the second 
nature so far prevailed over the first, 
that sloth was preferred to health.— 
To these beggars, who make much of 
their sores and prolong their diseases, 
you cannot do a more thankless office 
than cure them, except it be to shave 
their beards, which conciliate a sort of 
reverence to that order of men. It is 
indeed a difficult task to reclaim such 
fellows from their slothful and brutal 
manner of life, to which they seem 
wedded with an attachment which no 
temporal motives can conquer. In 
every road the ragged ensigns of po- 
verty are displayed; you often meet 
caravans of poor, whole families in a 
drove, without clothes to cover or 
bread to feed them, both which might 
be easily procured by moderate labour. 
They are encouraged in this vagabond 
life by the miserable hospitality they 
meet with in every cottage, whose in- 
habitants expect the same kind recep- 
tion in their turn, when they become 
beggars themselves; beggary being 
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the last refuge of these improvident 
creatures.” * 

The good Bishop seems to have 
been somewhat chafed by the misdoings 
of these sturdy vagrants, so as scarce sly 
to be able to speak of them with 
common patience, and almost reminds 
one of the vehement indignation of 
Fletcher of Saltoun, who wrote a book 
to prove the necessity of establishing 
slavery by law in Scotland, in order to 
put a stop to similar proceedings on 
the part of ‘lustie loons and maisterfu’ 
sorners’ there; but it must be con- 
fessed that one of the strongest argu- 
ments that can be urged in favour of a 
labour rate for Ireland, is drawn from 
the vast number of idle and able-bodied 
beggarmen who rove about, spreading 
disease, and often profligacy, from 
house to house and from town to town. 
No doubt the rapid consolidation of 
farms, by the ejectment of tenants 
under the Subletting Act, has of late 
years greatly contributed to swell the 
always too redundant numbers of these 
unfortunate and pernicious persons.— 
The writer of this paper well remem- 
bers talking this subject over, at consi- 
derable length, with Mr. Alexander 
Nimmo, who strenuously advocated 
the introduction of a labour rate into 
Treland, to which the writer was at 
that time somewhat, though not blindly 
or obstinately, opposed. That great 
and excellent man, who may be justly 
characterised as having been the best 
informed and highest practical autho- 
rity upon every subject connected with 
the statistical improvement of Ireland, 
summed up the matter in his own em- 
phatie way, by saying, “as it is, these 
hordes of roving beggars are supported ; 
they do not die of hunger ; and they 
do nothing, or worse than nothing, in 
return for ‘their food. I don’t want 
them to be supported better: I only 
ask for means by which they shall be 
made to render some return, in useful 
labour, to the public, for that mainte- 
nance which, working or idle, they 
must have, and by which the whole 
community, instead of the very poorest 


* How strongly does all this recal to one’s mind the beautiful observation of 


only, may be made to contribute what 
is wanting, along with their own earn- 
ings, to enable them to live.” Few, if 
any, will be found, we suppose, to 
adopt now the broad principle of the 
poor laws of England, as advisable for 
us. The plan of ekeing out the 
wages~of a labourer in full work by an 
additional allowance from the parish 
work-house, cannot be too earnestly 
deprecated ; it has led the French 
commission of inquiry on the means of 
improving the social condition of their 
nation, to denounce the English poor 
laws as the internal cancer which is 
eating into the bowels of England’s 
social prosperity ; but bad as the sys- 
tem stigmatized in these exaggerated 
terms may be, and little as we feel dis- 
posed for its unmodified introduction 
amongst us, we think it less unfair and 
Jess injurious than the manner in which 
the whole back-breaking burden of 
pauperism is thrown upon the cottiers 
and working classes throughout the 
country parts of Ireland. Mr. Nimmo, 
in his evidence before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee in 1824, thus compares the ex- 
pense and the effect of the very different 
modes in which eleemosynary relief is 
administered in the two countries :-— 
“The poor of Ireland are in general 
left to obtain their subsistence by men- 
dicancy ; and according to the best 
information I have been able to pro- 
cure on that head, in the various parts 
of the kingdom, the expenditure of 
every family upon the begging poor 
cannot be averaged at less than a 
penny a day, or half a stone of pota- 
toes. This, from a million of families, 
would amount to at least a million and 
a half sterling, per annum. Admit that 
we include in this sum the result of 
public charities, hospitals, &c. ; but add 
three quarters of a million for grand 


jury presentments, which are almost all 


for purposes covered, or nearly covered, 
by the poor rates in England, and in- 
de pendent of an indefinite sum levied 
in Great Britain every season by emi- 
grant poor from Ireland, we have in 
Ireland itself, and raised from residents 


Southey on the beggars who infest the streets of Lisbon :-—“ These wretches, so 
many and so miserable, do indeed occasion harsh and ungentle feelings, not against 
them, but against that unwholesome and depraved state of society that disinherits of 


happiness the fairest portion of the civilized world.” 
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alone, two millions and a quarter an- 
nually. This sum is more than half 
the public revenue, double the tithes, 
a fourth part of the land rent, and a 
twentieth part, at least, of the entire 
consumption. Now the poor of Eng- 
land are supported by a rate upon 
property, which at the Dighest nominal 
amount, namely, seven millions and a 
half, was only one-eighth of the public 
revenue, one-seventh of the land rent, 
about one and a half times the tithe, 
and scarcely a fortieth of the entire 
consumption. I conclude, therefore, 
that in the present mode of manage- 
ment, the support of the poor in 
Ireland, in proportion to other burdens 
or to thegeneral income, is double the 
rate in England; and with this vast 
advantage in the English system, that 
the rate being under a regular admi- 
nistration, however defective, the at- 
tention of the landholders has been 
enforced to the necessity of training 
the youth to habits of industry and 
order, to the giving employment to the 
adult poor, and to the cherishing that 
accumulation of property among the 
lower ranks which has in two centuries 
made England the most wealthy and 
comfortable country in the world, 
with an industrious population. These 
measures having been neglected in 
Ireland, have left her steeped in po- 
verty, with an excessive population, 
unemployed, and consequently unpro- 
fitable, destitute of property, and living 
on the very brink of want. If, by any 
regulation for the employment of the 
population of Ireland, the labour of 
each individual could be made worth 
even so much as a penny a day, the 
annual amount would be equal to the 
Jand rent, and double the revenue. 
Were the minds of the poor relieved 
by having a legal right to provision 
in time of distress, which would operate 
as a check to the subdivision of farms 
and the exactions of land-jobbers, the 
creation and investment of property, 
the fruit of industry, would go on pro- 
gressively as in Britain. If Ireland 
could thus be brought to the same 
state of industry and security as Scot- 
land now enjoys, the increased value 
of the land and stock could not be 
estimated at less than a thousand mil- 
lions sterling, or about four times its 
present estimated amount.” 

This looks extremely like a demon- 
stration that our present system, in 
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addition to its injurious tendencies 
towards promoting idleness, fraud, dis- 
ease, and licentiousness, is also rela- 
tively more expensive than the English 
poor-rate ; and though one should be 
very sorry to break in upon the humane 
and charitable disposition which so ge- 
nerally actuates the mass of our people 
at present, still we think that means 
may be devised, by which all that is 
virtuous and estimable in this disposi- 
tion, all of it, in short, that springs 
from Christian charity, may be retained, 
while the useless or injurious operation 
of its exercise may be removed. Such 
institutions as that admirable one for 
the relief of sick and indigent room- 
keepers in Dublin, and even the men- 
dicity associations which have been 
established in very many towns as well 
as the metropolis, for the employment 
and maintenance of the destitute poor, 
reach as near the great desideratum as 
can well be conceived. They feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked, heal the 
sick and raise up them that were ready 
to perish, with very little, if any, ten- 
dency to blunt the keenness of the 
natural affections in those who have 
the means and ought to have the will 
to minister a less painful species of 
relief to the poor and needy sufferers 
whom they succour, and therefore from 
the bottom of our hearts we bid them, 
and the kind-hearted beings who watch 
over them, God speed. We account 
the active exercise of the natural af- 
fections also as a cardinal virtue of the 
poor, and we do look upon it as one of 
the worst consequences of the English 
poor-laws, that they have so strong a 
tendency to bring this virtue into dis- 
use ; but were we always to refrain 
from trying to do any good until we 
were made sure that no particle of 
contingent evil might also possibly 
follow, we should sit still and do no- 
thing all our lives; and this we know 
that nature, or rather its beneficent 
author, never intended. Wealth itself, 
prosperity, and a sense of independence, 
will generally bring increased selfish- 
ness, and, it may be, arrogance in their 
train; and as nations grow rich and 
plentiful, they must either forego the 
general exercise of many of our best 
and most useful instincts, or must, by 
improved education, substitute prin- 
ciple for feeling in the breasts of their 
population; but the part of wisdom 
certainly consists in embracing and 
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holding fast that which is good, sifting 
out the evil from it with all the skill 
and care we may, rather than in reject- 
ing the means of promoting the welfure 
and happiness of ourselves or others, 
because we cannot secure advantage 
without risk of inconvenience, or pro- 
cure the good without any alloy.— 
Besides, we must beware of refining 
too far, in our dread of injuring the 
charitable and benevolent character 
of our peasantry. It is certain that 
there are no conditions in which man 
can be placed, more certain to entail 
upon him the habit of selfishness and 
callousness of feeling, than extreme 
poverty and constant privation : it is 
altogether as bad as, or even worse 
than boundless wealth and the power 
of unrestrained indulgence of every 
appetite or caprice. To abuse the 
operation of the poor laws in England 
is part of the. cant, or fashion of the 
day. It is very certain, however, both 
that the comfort and happiness of the 
general mass of the people is incom- 
parably greater there than in Ireland, 
and also that the whole of the funds 
expended upon the poor, even if we 
include in this amount the very large 
proportion so iniquitously dueeed 
upon it, being paid to able-bodied 
labourers, (and which is plainly in fact 
a part of the wages of labour, not of 
charity to the poor,) still the total sum 
bears a very much smaller proportion 
to the actual and available resources 
of the country, than the cost of sup- 
porting the poor, not in money indeed, 
but in money’s worth, does with us. 
We have dwelt thus much at length 
upon this subject, even at the risk of 
being thought tedious by some of our 
readers, not only on account of its 
great intrinsic importance, but also 
because it is believed that some great 
measure for the permanent relief of 
the poor is in the present contempla- 
tion of the Irish executive. The ques- 
tion is one upon which we should 
take shame to ourselves, did we for a 
moment indulge in any thing like party 
feeling. It is a common field, an oasis 
in the desert of political debate, in 
which men of all creeds, political or 
religious, might meet together to con- 
sult for the common good of their poor 
and unfriended fellow-creatures. In 
fact it is impossible that any govern- 
ment can be so behind-hand with the 
age as not to know that the security of 


the state depends upon the well-being 
and contentment of the general mass 
of the people. From the moment that 
any man begins to think that “the 
world is not his friend, nor the world’s 
law,” the world, and the people in it, 
and the laws of their enactment, are 
sure to have that man for their enemy. 
If he does not take to the hillside 
and become a broken man, to burn 
and murder without remorse, he aban- 
dons himself to hopeless despondency 
or listless despair, and becomes a use- 
less, if not a hurtful member of the 
community. Attempts to reclaim, by 
the severity of penal or coercive sta- 
tutes, however effectual they may seem 
to be for the time, often prove in the 
end worse than unavailing. They pro- 
voke and rankle that spirit of stub- 
bornness and insubordination which 
is sometimes not a disease naturally 
inherent in the individual, so much as 
one brought on by neglect or ill-treat- 
ment, by unjust suffering or untoward 
circumstances. Well and truly has it 
been observed, by the great philoso- 
— writer, whose sentiments we 
have quoted in a passing note before, 
that “you might as well attempt to 
stop the progress of an epidemic by 
punishing those who are affected by 
the baneful principle in the air, as to 
remedy poverty by penal laws against 
the poor.” Men must be led to their 
duty, not driven to it. You may deter 
them from doing what is criminal while 
the sword of the law is suspended over 
their necks, but you cannot compel 
them to practice what is right ; and if 
the right could be forced upon them 
by compulsion, the right will, the mo- 
tive, would still be wanting. But try 
the effect of kindliness and cheering 
hope upon the man who has wrapt up 
himself in the covering of a reckless 
and abandoned despair, and you will 
see verified the beautiful old apologue 
of the Sun, after the wind, seeking to 
disencumber the traveller of his cloak. 
The heart that is steeled against the 
terrors of the law, which it feels or 
fancies to be unjust, will often yield to 
the gentler approaches of kindness 
and sympathy and good will, as the 
flower that closes at the full of night, 
and shuts itself from the approach of 
storms and darkness, will unfold its 
petals at the return of light, and ex- 
pand in gladness before the beams of 
the morning sun. Fallen and degraded 
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as man may be, the touch of nature is 
still strong within his soul. It is so 
like the maid in the gospel, it is not 
dead but sleepeth. Let the accents 
of kindness and sympathy and en- 
couragement be but heard, and the 
sunken eye will light up, the features 
distorted with envy and hatred, or 
furrowed with the lines of despair, will 
relax into hopefulness, and lighten 
into smiles. An interest in self-im- 
provement will be excited in minds 
kept alive by the consciousness that 
there are benefactors who care for 
them. Dirty and vicious habits will 
give place to feelings of decency and 
self-respect, and the appalling contrast 
between heedless wealth and squalid 
pauperism will no longer haunt us at 
every step, nor be seen momently jost- 
ling one against the other in our coun- 
try villages and our public streets. 

We are willing, nay, anxious, to 
give even the present government 
credit for a strong desire to diminish 
the evils of this state of society, if it 
knew how to direct its efforts so as to 
contribute to their diminution. There 
is one rock upon which we have 
been assured there is at least a pos- 
sibility they may split in the direction 
of their efforts ; and it is with the 
sincerest wish to promote the ultimate 
end we believe them to have in view, 
namely, the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the poor, that we solemnly 
warn them against the apprehended 
danger. It has been.contidently said 
by those whose “wish was father 
to the thought,” that the design is 
entertained of making the Popish 
priests the chief almoners of the in- 
tended bounty to their flocks. This 
would be to establish the most per- 
nicious of all conceivable forms of a 
poor rate. It would be, in fact, to 
confirm the worst prognostications of 
the bitterest adversaries of all legal 
relief to the poor, and would be tanta- 
mount to an Agrarian law. The 
reason is obvious: the popish priest 
derives his own income from the con- 
tributions of his flock ; he teaches and 
preaches among his own people, (how- 
ever differently he may expound the 
matter when writing to Mr. Littleton 
or ploughing the half-acre,*) that they, 
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and not the present Protestant pos- 
sessors, are the rightful owners of all 
the landed property of Ireland, and, as 
surely as he is the professor of a cor- 
rupt form of Christianity, he would 
take a double delight in making the 
rate press hard and heavy on the Pro- 
testant proprietor by excessive and 
inordinate exactions which would at 
once gall those whom he counts his 
enemies, and enrich the payers of 
his own dues—gratify his covert 
malice, under a fair show of infinite 
compassion for the poor, and at the 
same time fill his purse ; for when the 
sponges were full he would be at no 
loss how to squeeze them into his own 
maw. 

Let the clergy of all persuasions be 
invited to attend as visitors and super- 
visors to the due and equitable dis- 
tribution of the fund, however raised, 
but by no means give any man, and 
least and last of all men, a Popish 
priest, any power of imposing or in- 
increasing a cess in the amount of 
which he is himself. deeply, though but 
mediately interested. We know well 
that the priests are fuir-spoken, plausi- 
ble persons ; and we confess our fears 
that they may find those at the castle 
soft and raw enough to give ear to 
their smooth speeches, but we also 
know that, as George III. said of the 
Whigs, there is no honetsy in them ; and 
if Mr. Littleton, or Marquis, or Mister 
any body else, think fit to listen to 
their propasals, they will in the end 
be left floundering in the pool, and 
suffer not only disgrace and dishonour, 
but also infinite loss. 

The quarter of Ireland in which the 
misery of the poor has been, and is 
most general, and most wretched, is 
the province of Connaught, though the 
Celtic inhabitants of that district suffer 
and die of hunger and hardship, more 
silently and quietly than the ruder and 
less delicately organized Gothic in- 
habitants of Munster. In that pro- 
vince alone, and for the purpose of 
mitigating some part of its overwhelm- 
ing wretchedness, our lamented friend, 
Alexander Nimmo, expended a sum of 
£170,000 in public works, and so judi- 
ciously that the increase of the annual 
revenue to government, in the im- 





* If any gentleman should be so superfluous as to demand an explanation of this 


genuine Eblanatic phrase, let him consult Sir Jonah Barrington. 
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proved district, has sinee exceeded the 
whole of the capital employed. It 
seems to us therefore that one very 
obvious and unimpeachable means of 
attaining the great desideratum now 
in question, would be, to have plans 
and surveys of the works most de- 
sirable and useful in every county, 
made by the government engineers, 
that a rate of wages should be fixed, 
considerably lower perhaps than the 
average rate of private wages in each 
county, and that all applicants, who on 
examination were found worthy of re- 
lief, should, from time to time, be em- 
ployed upon this reserved fund, as it 
were, of labour ; the wages-fund being 
raised chiefly by a tax levied similarly 
to the acreable charge under the tithe 
composition act, or to an improved 
form of the grand jury cess, which 
ought to be almost superseded by the 
works under-the new law, and partly 
perhaps by parliamentary grants, which, 
for a while at least, until it was seen 
how the system worked, might well 
be conceded in lieu ‘of the now ex- 
traordinary police and other expenses 
of government, which it is anticipated 
that the increased peace and comfort 
of the people would render nearly, 
if not altogether unnecessary. This 
great general principle of the law 
being once simply and clearly laid 
down, the existing machinery of the 
petty Sessions, and the ordinary police, 
together with a parish committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose, might almost 
suffice for carrying it into operation, as 
occasion should require. 

The barony constable, with additional 
remuneration if now insufficiently paid, 
might be made to perform many of the 
duties of overseer, and while the sick 
and impotent who had no relations to 
look after them, (and these who trust 
and believe, would not in Ireland be 
found very burdensome,) were properly 
provided ‘for, the profligate and even 
the lazy, should be rigidly cut down to 
the lowest pittance of potatoes, that 
would keep soul and body together, 
that there might never be the slightest 
inducement to quit the regular channels 
of employment to go upon the parish. 
As to any separate provision for the 
families of the labourers so employed, 
that would be quite superfluous, and 
no such thing should be dreamt of. 
It is well known that an Irish peasant, 
who can get constant regular employ- 





ment, at even very moderate wages, 
and the object of the change now 
proposed would be precisely to se- 
cure this object to him, never grum- 
bles at having to support a family, 
nor calls his children an ‘ encum- 
brance.’ If such a provision, how- 
ever, were made for securing the Irish 
peasant from the extremity of distress, 
we should not much scruple to add to 
it an enactment, prohibiting any man 
under twenty-five, or woman under 
twenty-one, from marrying, unless the 
parties seeking to be made one, could 
prove property between them to the 
amount of twelve, or perhaps twenty, 
»ounds, over the marriage dues. As 
ben as they are left to perish if they 
pullulate too fast, the legislature would 
have small right to interfere, or check 
the indulgence of the single animal 
enjoyment ever placed within their 
reach ; but when at length taken really 
under the protection of the law, it 
might fairly impose some moderate and 
not tyrannical restraint upon the known 
improvidence of our peculiar people, 
and thus far assist the landowner, who 
would then have to pay the piper, in 
repressing the growth of a pauper po- 
pulation on his estate. 

Since our former paper went to press, 
the report of the select committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the present 
state of agriculture, and of persons 
employed in agriculture, in the United 
Kingdom, has. been published. The 
committee states that, “In Ireland, 
as far as the growing demand of 
the English market extends, agricul- 
ture is improving, the growth of wheat 
is rapidly increasing, and the gross 
amount of produce is considerably 
augmented. The demand for lime 
and for manure is great throughout 
the province of Leinster ; new roads 
have been formed ; the inland naviga- 
tion has been improved ; the soil is 
fertile; and progressive increase of 
the supply of wheat from Ireland may 
be anticipated. With the war, how- 
ever, the great contracts for salt pro- 
visions, which were drawn from Ire- 
land, terminated; and it is doubtful 
whether any present demand from 
England for corn compensates for the 
loss which Ireland thus sustained.” 
Coupled with this statement, how- 
ever, it is to be observed that in ano- 
ther part of the report we learn that 
the importation of wheat into England 
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from abroad has for the last five years 
averaged 1,145,000 quarters a year, at 
a cost of about two millions and a 
half sterling, annually ; and there is 
no good reason why this ‘good round 
sum’ should not come to Ireland in- 
stead of going abroad. But one of 
the first and leading steps towards the 
accomplishment of this most desirable 
object, is, by improving the port of 
Dublin, to facilitate the transmission 
of corn, and all other commodities, to 
and from the metropolis, and thus ren- 
der really available all the other im- 
provements enumerated, which without 
this are likely to prove comparatively 
nugatory. To promote this great end 
then, a general meeting of persons 
interested in the prosperity of Ireland, 
was convened by public advertisement 
in August last, and at this meeting 
it was unanimously resolved that the 
best means of carrying the design into 
effect would be by ‘the construction of 
a Ship Canal, connecting the asylum 
harbour at Kingstown with the port 
of Dublin, and a committee was ap- 
pointed with a view to promote this 
undertaking. The report of this com- 
mittee, embodying also the report 
of the select committee of the House 
of Commons on the same subject, now 
lies before us. The preliminary report 
of the committee of the House is so 
pregnant with matter, that we cannot 
bring the question more fully and fairly 
before our readers, in a brief compass, 
than by some short extracts selected 
from its contents : 

“Your Committee find that the 
Board of Commissioners for improv- 
ing the port and harbour of Dublin, 
commonly called the Ballast Board, 
have subsisted for a great number of 
years, are invested with ample and 
extraordinary powers, and possessed of 
large funds, raised by a heavy impost 
on the trade of the city of Dublin, 
applicable to the improvement of the 
river and harbour: the Board appear, 
even by the evidence already given, 
to have expended very large sums for 
that purpose ; to have been for some 
years past sedulous in discharge of 
their duty, not without some success 
in particular instances ; yet, from the 
natural defects of the river and har- 
bour, the trade of Dublin, materially 
affecting as it does the trade of the 
country, so far as it is connected with 
shipping, remains subject to many and 
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serious difficulties arising from those 
defects, and from which, there is rea- 
son to fear, it cannot be effectually and 
fully relieved by any measures such as 
have hitherto been resorted to for that 
purpose.” 

“Considering the subject of a Ship 
Canal, referred to your Committee, as 
& proposed remedy for those defects, 
and with a view to the general and na- 
tional expediency of such a work, the 
attention of your Committee was ne- 
cessarily attracted to some very import- 
ant considerations connected with the 
— state of the trade and port of 

ublin, and of the inland navigation 
of Ireland. Among those considera- 
tions, they could not overlook the fact, 
that there now exist in the country two 
canals traversing it in different direc- 
tions and to a great extent, and con- 
necting» themselves with the river 
Liffey in Dublin ; the one reaching to, 
and communicating with, the river 
Shannon, and thus bisecting the whole 
island ; the other, in a north-western 
direction, reaching towards, and not 
unlikely hereafter to be extended to 
Lough Erne, as a very few miles only 
distant from the Atlantic. Deep and 
capacious docks, communicating with 
the Liffey, have also been made by, 
and belong to, each of those canal 
companies ; and there is also extensive 
and valuable dockage, the property of 
the public, connected with the Dublin 
Custom-house. Kingstown harbour, 
itself a great national work, one of 
the finest artificial harbours in the 
empire, and situate not more than five 
or six miles distant from the site of 
those docks and canals, and the land- 
ing quays of Dublin, stands singularly 
circumstanced, inasmuch as it is inno 
other way connected with those docks 
and quays than by a passage in a great 
degree artificial and imperfect, through 
the Dublin harbour and river Liffey ; 
the one, obstructed by a bar at the 
entrance, not likely to be permanently 
removed, the other, shoally and shal- 
low, and with an uneven bottom, where 
vessels lie aground at almost every ebb 
tide ; circumstances, which, taken to- 
gether, render the harbour and- river 
to a great degree inconvenient, if not 
dangerous, to any but vessels of small 
tonnage, and generally productive of 
very inexpedient delays. Looking at 
facts like these, and considering them 
with reference to a remedy for those 
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inconveniences, and to give to the 
country at large, as well as to the im- 
mediate trade of Dublin, the benefits 
which Kingstown harbour is obviously 
so capable of affording to both, through 
the medium of those canals, and their 
extensive, but at present nearly un- 
used dockage, the expediency of a 
Ship Canal has been considered by 
your Committee. It has appeared in 
evidence to your Committee, that the 
making of a Ship Canal from that part 
of the coast where Kingstown harbour 
is now situate, has long been in the 
contemplation of those who have from 
time to time during the last century 
been led to consider the state of the 
harbour and river of Dublin. Several 
of those gentlemen, and particularly 
the late Mr. John Rennie, the late able 
engineer, Mr. Nimmo, and the late 
Mr. Killaly, an engineer also of very 
considerable abilities and experience, 
were favourable to the adoption of such 
a canal.” 

“On the whole, therefore, of the 
evidence taken by your Committee, 
combining that given by Mr. Cubitt 
with that bearing on the nature of the 
defects under which the river and har- 
bour of Dublin labour, and — also 
into account the improvements lately 
made by the expenditure of the Ballast 
Commissioners, and the probable future 
improvements which they may be ca- 

able of making, your Committee have 
elt it their duty to report to the House, 
that, in their opinion, such a Canal 
would be both expedient in a national 
as well as local view, and certainly prac- 
ticable between the City of Dublin and 
Kingstown Harbour, and would, if 
completed, tend to place the port of 
Dublin among the best in the empire, 
instead of being as it now is, in many 
respects, one of the most inconve- 
nient.” 

“And your Committee, in conclu- 
sion, beg leave, in the strongest terms, 
to recommend to this House, that means 
should be provided for the making of 
such survey and estimate as they have 


above suggested, as the basis for the un- 
dertaking of a work of such great na- 
tional utility.” 

From the evidence appended to this 
report, it certainly appears that by 
such a measure as the proposed Ship 
Canal, the harbour of Dublin might be 
rendered one of the best commercial 
harbours in the empire, and capable of 

roducing the most important national 
Denefts the only obstacle being the 
question of expense; and even that, 
we believe, will be found, on the ne- 
cessary survey and estimates being 
made,* not to exceed a few years’ re- 
venue of the Board whose funds are 
eee set apart to be devoted to 
the improvement of the port of Dublin. 
The Dublin and Kingstown Rail-road 
Company have been, we perceive, so 
superfluous as to petition against the 
formation of the proposed Ship Canal, 
on the ground of its interfering with 
their interests; and the select com- 
mittee heard counsel on their behalf 
before making the very favourable re- 

ort from which we have quoted.— 

e are far from wishing to interfere 
with the interests of the Rail-road, or 
of any other public work in Ireland, so 
long as its promoters are willing to 
abide by the sound maxim of British 
jurisprudence, “so use your own as 
not to harm your neighbour's ;” but it 
really seems monstrous, to propose that 
the commerce of the country should 
continue to be crippled, and a great 
national benefit be defeated, lest it 
might perhaps partially diminish the 

rofits of a company established chiefly 
or the more rapid conveyance of pas- 
sengers, with a chance of the occasional 
carriage of the cargoes of large vessels 
coming into Kingstown and discharg- 
ing there for the Dublin market. As 
well might the jingle-men and Rock 
car-boys have sought to prevent, as 
indeed. they did in their own summary 
way, the formation of the railway itself. 
But the schoolmaster and the march 
of intellect ought to have taught the 
directors of a great company better 





* Mr. Cubitt, the engineer, has, we believe, at length commenced a survey for the 
government, with the express stipulation that such survey shall not exceed 300/., and 
also that said government be not pledged to any ulterior proceedings grounded upon 
his report. This seems very like a conciliation humbug; but we hope and believe 
that should the merchants of Dublin feel that the trade of the port would be very 
materially benefitted by such an undertaking, there is sufficient ability and energy 
among them to have it carried into effect. 
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things. Let the railway flourish, say 
we; but not the less on that account 
let the ship canal, which is of incom- 
parably greater public importance, have 
dominion from Kingstown harbour to 
Ringsend docks, so as to render Dublin 
a far superior port, and ultimately, we 
trust, a not less flourishing emporium 
of trade and commerce than Liverpool 
itself. The private advantage that 
may possibly accrue to the Railwa 

Company in particular, from the incal- 
culable number of tourists who will be 
induced to avail themselves of their 
conveyance, for the sake of the novelty 
and variety of a circuit by sea and 
land, sailing over the watery-way in 
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steam ships, and returning in chariots 
over an iron road, at the trifling cost 
of an hour’s time and a shilling’s coin, 
we think it needless to dilate upon in 
this m being sufficiently obvious to 
the dullest capacity. 

Before taking leave, however, of the 
subject of roads and internal commu- 
nication, we cannot forbear making 
most honourable mention of the extra- 
ordinary and successful exertions in 
this behalf, not of a great company in- 
corporated by act of parliament, and 
backed with public loans and private 
purses, but of a single stranger, un- 
monied and unfriended, who, coming 
from his own sunny land of the South, 


Il bel paese 


Ch’Apennin parte, e’l mar circonda, e l’Alpe, 


Set up his staff amongst us, in the 
lowly, though not servile nor un- 
refined vocation of an_ itinerant 
printseller ; and learning from per- 
sonal experience, that best of all pos- 
sible teachers, the painfulness and in- 
convenience of toiling from town to 
town, weary and travel-stained, on foot, 
he set up a jaunting-car as soon as he 
could muster the very moderate funds 
requisite, and endeavoured to defray 
the expenses of his horse’s keep, by 
picking up stray passengers occasion- 
ally along the road. For a time the 
speculation did not tell ; but by de- 
rees the convenience began to be 
elt and appreciated. The plan was 
relished; auother car was set up, for 
passengers only, with two horses in- 
stead of one, and a careful, courteous 
driver. The thing took, and the esta- 
blishment spread. The comfort, re- 
gularity, cheapness, and despatch, of 
these conveyances are now universally 
known ; radiating from Clonmel, as a 
centre, they traverse Munster in every 
direction, and include not a few of the 
towns of Leinster and Connaught in 
their round. In fact, this spirited and 
enterprising foreigner may be said to 
have opened up the whole south of 
Ireland to the traveller, and to have 
done far more to promote and facilitate 
internal intercourse in a large division 
of the kingdom than even the far- 
famed coaching company of Messrs. 
Anderson of Fermoy. He is now the 
principal contractor for the conveyance 
of the royal mails on all the cross-roads 
in the south ; his establishment gives 
constant and well-paid employment to 


upwards of six score of families, di- 
rectly as his servants, besides consum- 
ing an immense quantity of agricul- 
tural produce for the food of man and 
horse, and employing numbers of 
tradesmen in the construction of his 
vehicles, harness, and other appen- 
dages, Whenever any of the persons 
in his own immediate service becomes 
by age or accident disabled from duty, 
if they have been well behaved, he 
continues to support them ; and, what 
perhaps they value more, when they 
die he buries them in the grave of 
their own people, and lays their bones 
by their father’s bones, at his own ex- 
pores. Their children, too, are cared 
or after them, schooled with diligence, 
and in due time preferred in the esta» 
blishment. There is something so 
very amiable, as well as excellent, in 
all this, that when we read the other 
day that government had granted 
letters of naturalization to this gentle- 
man, we own we felt for a moment 
more than half ashamed that the cour- 
tesy was not accompanied by some 
more flattering and distinguished mark 
of approbation. But ’tis better as it 
is. ‘To such a man the consciousness 
of his own pleasant thoughts is the 
most suitable reward. The respect of 
the wise, the esteem of the good, and 
the blessing of the poor, far, far trans- 
cend the hollow mockery of official 
compliment. Be it ours to record, 
and to transmit to our children’s chil- 
dren, in the deathless pages of im- 
perishable macna, honour and praise 
to CaRLo Biancon1! 
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NOTES OF A TOUR THROUGH PALESTINE, 


os 


CHAPTER I. 


Jerusalem—Calvary—Mar Michael—Church of the Sepulchre—Mount of Olives—The King’s 
Dale—Mosque of Omar—Synagogues—Camels—Bethany—Bethiehem—Solomon’s Gardens, 


On the 3ist of August, 1831, my 
fellow travellers and I came in sight 
of the Holy City, Jerusalem, and 
never shall I forget the feelings which 
struck me at the first sight of a place 
so memorable as the great scene of our 
Redemption. All the other associations 
of ideas which scripture supplies, in 
connection with the Holy City seemed 
absorbed in this one most interesting, 
most important fact, that here the cor- 
ner stone was laid of that stupendous 
edifice which well may mock the ra- 
vages of time, when its builder has 
declared that it shall be coeval with 
eternity. 

Its appearance struck on me in a 
more favorable light than I had antici- 
pated. “The walls with the towers 
thereof” gave it an air of importance, 
whilst the lofty minarets of the mosques, 
and the domes of the church of the 
sepulchre gave sufficient proof of a still 
existing consequence. Jerusalem, even 
to the present day, “is builded as a 
city that is compact together,” its situ- 
ation exactly answers to what we have 
in Psalm exxv. 2. “As the moun- 
tains stand round about Jerusalem.” It 
is built on a hill with the valleys of 
Hinnom and Jehosophat separating it 
from the Mount of Olives and the sur- 
rounding hills ; this explains the ex- 
pression, “ Whither the tribes go up.” 
I called to mind its former greatness, 
and the wonderful love of an offended 
Deity towards its rebellious inhabi- 
tants ; and, whilst I deeply sympathised 
with its present state of affliction and 
punishment, the cheering promises, 
which are in so many passages set forth 
in the book of Truth, of its final and 
perfect restoration, helped to dissipate 
the gloom that its present separation 
from the divine favour threw around 


me. 

On my left, as I entered the city, lay 
the Mount of Olives ; at its foot, inside 
the walls, rose the beautiful and majes- 
tie mosque of Omar, built upon the 
site of the ancient Temple. But my 
eager eyes refused to dwell on these, 


no doubt, most interesting objects. 
Where is Calvary ? was my first and 
hasty demand from my surrogee, (or 
muleteer) when pointing to a large cu- 
pola, he informed me it was the Church 
of the Sepulchre built on Calvary. I 
azed intently in this direction, and 
felt. myself influenced by emotions 
which I cannot describe. This, in- 
deed, seemed the bourne of my pilgri- 
mage, “ What spot on earth,” I asked 
myself, “can ever be so full of inte- 
rest to me, or excite such pleasurable 
feelings?” I looked upon the object 
of 7 now rivetted attention, as if I 
could have seen a ray of light yet ho- 
vering over this hallowed spot; my 
friends seemed also lost in their reflec- 
tions, not one word was spoken the 
remainder of the journey, and the first 
thing that recalled my wandering senses, 
and awoke me from my dream of 
thought, was the wailing and lamenta- 
tions of some of the “daughters of 


‘ Jerusalem” for one they were convey- 


ing to the burial ground. They ut- 
tered shrieks such as I never Aeend 
before, threw their garments in the air, 
and a. their expressions of 
sorrow with frantic gestures of their 
hands. It reminded me of the funerals 
in the South of Ireland, one of which I 
saw take place at Killarney, where there 
were women regularly hired to bewail, 
or rather vociferate, the merits of the 
deceased, while “ever and anon” the 
bottle was applied to add fresh vigour 
to this strange celebration of their no 
less extraordinary orgies. I must ex- 
cept this latter part of the ceremony 
from the mode in which Eastern fune- 
rals are conducted, as wine and spirits 
are forbidden to the followers of the 
Prophet ; while in Ireland one of the 
two, at least, is considered indispensa- 
ble, it is hard to say whether as a re- 
medy for or a stimulant to grief! 

The tombs or “whited sepulchres” 
resemble townsin miniature. The Chris- 
tians, Jews, and Turks have each their 
separate burial grounds. 

We at length arrived at the gate 
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Bab-el-Haled, or well beloved, leaving 
Aceldama, or “field of blood unto this 
day,” on our right. The gates of 
eastern cities are towers, through 
which there is an archway, with stone 
benches at either side, on which the 
soldiers sit, having their arms hung 
over their head. This is doubtless 
the same description of gate that David 
sat in, to shew himself to the people 
who came in and out of the city.— 
Samson also carried away the doors 
of the gate, which shews that a gate 
signifies the mason-work. The gates 
were places of public assemblies, and 
also used as courts where justice was 
administered, as in the case of Boaz 
and Ruth at the gate of Bethlehem. 

After we had ridden through several 
narrow and dirty streets, we reached 
Mar Michael, the Greek convent, si- 
tuated on Mount Calvary. When the 
trouble and confusion of unloading our 
mules and satisfying our guides was 
over, we procured two rooms in the 
convent, and these we had to furnish 
ourselves, as there was nothing but the 
naked walls ; so laying down our rugs, 
which served as sofas, beds, or saddles, 
as occasion required, we took some 
rest after our fatigue. I was very de- 
sirous to have an early view of the 
tomb, and satisfy the curiosity which 
could not fail to be intense, with such 
objects for its gratification. Having 
sent my servant to inquire if the church 
was open, he brought back answer that 
it was not, that the keys were with the 
governor of the city, but that some 
pilgrims had arrived, and that it should 
be open the following morning. I con- 
tented myself, therefore, knowing that 
I was actually on Mount Calvary ; 
that my eye could rest on the place 
hallowed to all posterity, that 1 was 
in Jerusalem, once the glory of the 
whole earth. 

The long wished for morning at 
length arrived, when we proceeded to 
the Church of the Sepulchre. The 
first object that presented itself to our 
view on entering was a group of 
Turkish soldiers, seated cross-legged 
on a bench, smoking and sipping coffee. 
They had been sent by the governor 
with the keys of the church, and to 
receive backsheesh (money) from the 
pilgrims. The governor derives a 
considerable revenue from the sepul- 
chre and the other holy places about 
Jerusalem : each convent pays nearly 
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ten thousand dollars annually. There 
are travelling monxs attached to the 
convents, who wander all over Europe, 
collecting alms to defray these taxes. 
Spain, Italy, and Austria contribute 
largely to the support of the Latin 
convents, whilst Greece and Russia 
provide for the Greek. It is there- 
fore not surprising that Christians are 
tolerated by the Turks, and supersti- 
tion countenanced and encouraged.— 
The Christians are the chief sources 
from whence the pachas and nobles 
derive their revenues. 

Immediately opposite the entrance 
was a handsome slab of coloured 
marble, marking the spot where it is 
said the body of our Lord was anointed 
previous to burial. A little to the left 
of this is an iron railing, where the 
Virgin Mary stood when she beheld 
the sufferings of her blessed Son. We 
then came to the inner church, in the 
centre of which a heavy unmeaning 
kind of temple, (in which there are 
holes at the side, whence the holy fire 
issues at Easter,) is built, containing 
the tomb. On approaching a low nar- 
row door leading into it, a priest sprin- 
kled me with rose water, and made 
signs to me “to take off my shoes.” 
This order 1 willingly complied with. 
I then crept into a narrow chamber 
overhung with lamps. On the right as 
I entered was a simple white marble 
slab, marking the spot “where the 
Lord lay.”. Two or three pilgrims 
knelt at it, paying their vows of adora- 
tion. I must own I pardoned and 
half envied their worship, though I 
could not suppose, (as I am inclined 
to think they did) that any saving 
efficacy could be derived from the 
sanctity of the spot, or that the priva- 
tions and sufferings necessarily under- 
gone in their pilgrimage could tend to 
the promotion of their Maker’s glory 
or the benefit of their own souls. [ 
stood for some moments, indulging in 
those absorbing feelings which my po- 
sition was so well calculated to give 
rise to. Here I felt at perfect peace 
with all mankind. Whatever, and how 
great may have been the differences 
between my religion and that of those 
around me, all were removed at the 
recollection that here had lain the 
sacrifice for all. It is a strange sight 
to see Greek and Armenian, Latin 
and Lutheran, and the various other 
sects of Christians, all coming to this 
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centre of devout attraction: all are 
equally agreed on this one point, that 
here had been the closing scene of that 
history to which the world affords no 
parallel. 

Leaving the tomb, I entered the 
Greek chapel opposite, in the centre 
of which is a marble urn or ornament, 
marking the place which the modern 
Greeks conceive the centre of the 
world,* leaving to the ancient Greeks 
the credit of having discovered it to 
be Delphi. The interior of this church 
is hung round with gaudy pictures of 
saints, richly gilt. Among these wor- 
thies I discovered England’s patron, 
St. George. He is in high esteem 
with the Greeks, who shew on Mount 
Lebanon the precise spot on which he 
killed the dragon. St. Patrick seems 
never to have travelled so far ; he is 
quite unknown in these countries. It 
must be very mortifying to an Irish 
pilgrim to meet with such specimens 
of ignorance, and neglect of so impor- 
tant a personage. The Greeks never 
use carved images, though they allow 
paintings. I asked some Greeks on 
what passage of Scripture they founded 
an authority for images. Their an- 
swer was, that Christ, when asked 
about the tribute money, said, “ whose 
image and superscription is this ?” 
which he would not have done if he 
thought it idolatry ; and moreover, 
that he commanded the worship of 
images by desiring them “to render to 
Cesar the things that were Ceesar’s.” 
The glaring absurdity of such an in- 
terpretation is a sufficient refutation of 
it. A flight of twenty one marble steps 
leads to the summit of Mount Calvary, 
on which is placed a circle of silver, 
chased with figures, shewing where the 
cross was planted. On the right of 
this is a split in a rock, covered with a 
piece of cloth. It is said to have been 
caused when the “rocks rent ;” but to 
see this effect more satisfactorily, I de- 
scended to the chapel underneath, 
where Adam’s skull was said to have 
been found, from which circumstance 
the place takes the name “ Golgotha” 
or place of a skull. I might enumerate 
many other localities ; for instance, 
where the cross was found by Helena, 
the place where Christ was buffetted and 
his feet placed in the stocks, &c., but I 


consider them without sufficient grounds 
for belief, and most probably invented 
to favour the lucrative desires of the 
monks, and gratify the superstitious 
notions of pilgrims, who go about 
kissing every relic and counting their 
beads, endeavouring, as they say them- 
selves, to muke their souls, not knowing 
“that bodily exercise profiteth little.” 
I must own I was disappointed with 
my visit. I had hoped to have seen 
Calvary in its natural state—to have 
pictured the whole scene of the cruci- 
fixion before my eyes, as it occurred 
eighteen centuries ago. My feelings 
were too often offended with the mis- 
taken piety and bad taste that pre- 
sented themselves continually. All 
seemed one chaos of buildings, paint- 
ings, stairs, lamps, images, &c. 

Calvary is within the present cir- 
cuit of the walls, though at the time 
of our Saviour’s crucifixion it was not 
then included in the city. This cir- 
cumstance is no objection to its being 
the Calvary on which Christ was 
crucified, As the city when rebuilt 
after its destruction under Titus may 
have been extended on the one side 
and contracted on the other, as is the 
case with Mount Zion which is now 
outside the walls, and was then within 
their circuit. Besides this, it is not 
probable that the early Christians who 
were so zealous, and, doubtless, re- 
garded with veneration every place 
connected with our Saviour, could 
have neglected or forgotten so re- 
markable a locality as the tomb, even 
under their severest persecutions. 

Next to Calvary, the Mount of 
Olives affords to the Christian mind 
the most agreeable associations of ideas, 
as it recalls many of our Saviour’s 
acts during his ministry, and more 
particularly its being his favourite re- 
sort with his disciples. Here he ex- 
plained to them his parables, which 
their blindness prevented them from 
understanding when declared to them. 
Here he was wont to pray, and under- 
went his greatest humiliation in the 
garden of Gethsemane ; it was from 
this he wept over the ill-fated Jerusa- 
lem, and predicted its overthrow. But 
what distinguishes it most in its con- 
nexion with Christ is, that from its 
summit he ascended to the right-hand 
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of his Father, there to remain till he 
comes in like manner as he was seen 
to ascend when departing from his 
disciples. There are several olive 
trees yet, some of which are of a con- 
siderable size. A mosque is built over 
the place where Christ ascended ; in this 
is preserved a marble slab, with the im- 
pression of feet in it, which the monks 
pretend was left by Christ. 

The King’s Dale, or Valley of Je- 
hosophat, and the brook Kedron sepa- 
rate the Mount of Olives from Zion, 
“ The strong holds of David,” whose 
tomb is held in great respect by the 
Arabs ; it is the chief burial place of 
Christians of all denominations. Here 
I saw the tombs of many Europeans 
who have fallen victims to fevers and 
various others diseases incidental to 
these climates. Among the number I 
discovered those of the late pious mis- 
sionary Dr. Dalton, also that of Mr. 
Bradford, an American traveller. The 
singular circumstances connected with 
the death of the latter, will show the 
fraud and treachery of the Latin monks 
in their true colours: Mr. B took 
a fever when at Jerusalem, and was, in 
consequence, prevented from joining his 
friends on an excursion to the Dead 
Sea; they left him in care of the monks, 
at whose convent they were residing, 
in hopes of finding him on their return 
quite recovered. They were shocked 
to find he had died in the interim. A 
long story was made out of the piety 
of the deceased—of his having re- 
nounced the errors of the Lutheran 
faith, and demanded the consecrated 
wafer in his last moments. To these 
fables the distressed friends gave no 
heed, and on leaving Jerusalem com- 
posed a suitable inscription for his 
tomb-stone, and placed in the hands of 
the superior of the convent a sufficient 
sum to defray the necessary expenses. 
Lread on his tomb an inscription which 
the wily monks composed to suit their 
proselytizing purposes ; it pretended 
that he died renouncing the errors of 
the Lutheran faith, and was received 
into the arms of the holy mother 
church. We had heard from the 
Greeks of the convent where we were 
staying, that his death was very mys- 
terious ; they even asserted, that it 
had been hastened by the monks, in 
order to possess themselves of any 
money he might have, and to com- 
municate to his Holiness the Pope, 
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that they had effected a great and 
miraculous conversion, for which glad 
tidings, doubtless, they calculated on 
having the thanks and blessing of the 
follower of St. Peter, accompanied 
perhaps with some temporal advan- 
tages to the superior. By a strange 
course of events I met with a gentle- 
man at Constantinople, who had been 
one of Mr. B.’s companions, and had 
actually composed the original epitaph ; 
I need not say that it had a far dif- 
ferent tendency from the one that now 
falsely records his religious tenets. 
But I must follow this singular affair 
to the end, as there seems to be more 
than mere chance employed for de- 
veloping the secret. On my return to 
Europe, I met an American gentleman 
at Paris, who being aware of my having 
visited the East, enquired if I had met 
with a Mr. Bradford who had died in 
Jerusalem ; 1 at once recollected the 
circumstances of the epitaph, &c., and 
told him all the particulars I was in 
possession of ; he said he was acquaint- 
ed with the late Mr. B.’s brother, who 
was then in Paris, and would doubt- 
less be very anxious to hear my ac- 
count which was in direct opposition to 
the information he had received. I lost 
no time in having an interview with 
the brother, and felt truly happy 
in being made the humble instru- 
ment of removing every pang and 
doubt from the brother’s breast, and 
of enabling him to, communicate this 
happy contradictory intelligence to 
his afflicted family; I also furnished 
him with the addresses of some mis- 
sionary friends in Syria, who could 
ut him in possession of any further 
intelligence he might desire. 
Jerusalem is supplied with water 
from the pool of Siloam, which is con- 
veyed by asses in the skins of goats 
(the “bottles” of Scripture ;) whole 
troops of asses gallop down the pre- 
cipices leading to the well ; several 
steps hewn out of the rock lead to a 
kind of grotto, at the entrance of which 
are heard distant murmuring voices 
proceeding from women below, who 
are filling the skins for the asses. 
The Brook Kidron, or Cedron, had no 
water in it when I visited it. There 
are some ruins shewn for the pool of 
Bethesda, but there were only two 
porches ; it seems certainly to have 
been a reservoir for water. The most 
interesting place of antiquity in the 
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environs of Jerusalem are the tombs 
of the Kings of Judah ; they are all 
hewn out of the solid rock, forming 
several chambers, with smaller ones 
branching off, which contained the 
bodies ; over the porch, or entrance, 
is a wreath of grapes, leaves, and other 
ornaments cut out of the native rock ; 
from the quantities of rubbish, it is now 
only accessible by creeping through 
a hole; to effect this, we took off 
— of our dress, leaving one of our 

iends outside to ‘keep watch and 
take care of our clothes; it was very 
fortunate we did so, as some Arabs 
came down after us in hopes of finding 
that we had all entered; by their 
rolling a stone to the mouth of the 
entrance, they could have effectually 
prevented our egress, and have kept 
us in till we had given them our 
money ; being disappointed in their 
plan, they accused us of digging for 
treasures, from an idea which the Arabs 
entertain that there are riches hid in 
the ruins. On our return we passed 
near the mosque of Omar, where is pre- 
served that which tradition asserts to 
have fallen from heaven, and on which 
Mahomet is to sit in judgment. Some 
Turkish females seeing from our dress 
that we were Christians, cried out Ha- 
rem, Harem, i.e. sacred, sacred! This 
word equally implies the sanctity of the 
mosque, as it does of the seraglio, 
it being death for a Giaour to enter 
either; seeing that we disregarded 
their injunctions, they took a more ef- 
ficacious way of making us not ap- 
proach too near, by spitting at us, 
calling us by all the abusive titles 
possible, and by throwing a volley of 
stones which they sent with force and 
dexterity, and-actually made us retreat 
out of the gate St. Stephano, where 
the martyr, from whom it. takes its 
name, was stoned. Not far from this 
gate is a wall connected with the 
mosque of Omar, built from the stones 
of the temple. The Jews pay annu- 
ally a large sum for being permitted to 
pray and weep over them. There is 
an irregularity in the placing of the 
stones which shews evidently that they 
have been rebuilt, and leaves no doubt 
that prophecy has been literally ful- 
filled at the destruction of Jerusalem 
under Titus—* There shall not be one 
stone upon another, that shall not be 
thrown down.” 

Whilst I was taking the dimensions of 


these stones, which drew from a dis- 
ciple, “see what manner of stones and 
os buildings are here,” some Jew- 
esses, who came to pray and weep 
there, seeing me measuring the stones 
and taking a fragment away, came and 
asked me in a plaintive tone, why I 
did so? I told them in Arabic as 
well as I could, and with the assistance 
of my dragoman or (interpreter) that I 
was a stranger from a fur country, that 
I revered these stones as being part 
of the temple, and was bringing away 
a piece for my absent friends ; they 
seemed quite dejected, and yet were 
happy in finding one of another coun- 
try, language, and religion, who deign- 
ed to commiserate them in their bon- 
dage. What a beautiful illustration of 
Psalm cii. 14, “ Thy servants think 
upon her stones, and it pitieth them to 
see her in the dust.” This wall now 
stands on the site (as is supposed) of 
Solomon’s porch. There are several 
synagogues in Jerusalem, some of 
which I visited ;—what a painful and 
afflicting contrast is visible here between 
the glorious beauty and splendour of 
the temple, and the poor miserable, 
filthy hovels where now the children of 
Israel worship their God. On the 8th 
of September, which answers to the 
month Tisri, or First of the Civil Year, 
and the Feast of Trumpets, I heard in 
one of the synagogues, the blowing 
of a small squeaking trumpet at inter- 
vals ; I regret to say I saw none of 
that sorrow of heart, which one might 
expect to find with those, who must 
feel themselves under the curse of a 
broken law and the displeasure of an 
injured, yet ali-merciful God. I do 
believe that many account for their 
slavery and dispersion from the rejection 
of the Messiah. They frequently ask 
what can the crime be, for which they 
have suffered so long and so severely, 
when they were punished with only 
seventy years captivity for the dreadful 
sin of idolatry ; “ but their minds were 
blinded, for until this day remaineth 
the same vail untaken away in the 
reading of the Old Testament, which 
vail is done away in Christ.” The 
women remain in an outer court sepa- 
rated from the men. 

The number of Jews resident in Je- 
tusalem cannot be well ascertained.— 
The whole population is calculated 
from 20,000 to 25,000, the greater part 
of which are Mahomedans; the re- 
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mainder comprises Christians and Jews. 
There is always a great influx of 
strangers. The number of pilgrims 
who annually visit Jerusalem at the 
time of Easter is calculated to be about 
10,000 ; the circumference of the city 
is three miles, or one hour. Distances 
are calculated by hours, as the camel 
is thought to travel at the rate of three 
English miles the hour, whilst the dro- 
medary is capable of going seven or 
eight within the hour. Naturalists 
have fallen into error in the distinction 
they make between the camel and dro- 
medary, by the humps on the back ; 
there is actually no other difference 
than what exists in the breeding of a 
cart and race horse,—the dromedary 
having slight and well formed limbs, 
with great swiftness ; whilst the camel 
is slow and heavy. Those of Egypt, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, though dif- 
fering in size and strength, have only 
one hump: the Bactrian camel has 
two. Jeremiah compares Israel to a 
swift dromedary traversing her ways. 
It derives its name from the Greek 
Agsuw, torun. Nothing shews the ig- 
norance and state of barbarity in which 
the inhabitants of these countries exist 
more than their reluctance and oppo- 
sition to the introduction of any Euro- 
pean customs or improvements. One 
day, while sketching the King’s Dale, 
where yet stands the tomb or “ pillar 
of Absalom, which he reared for him- 
self in his life time,” a Bedouin, either 
taking me for one of the hatred race 
of the Jews, or supposing that I was 
laying down plans to take the city by 
storm, presented his long ornamented 
gun at me. I immediately hid behind 
the stem of an olive tree, under the 
shade of which I had been sitting.— 
He continued to keep it steadily point- 
ed, till I should shew sufficient of my 
body to make sure of his aim. Fortu- 
nately I was on an eminence, that by 
its precipitancy prevented his nearer 
approach unless by a circuitous route, 
which might enable me to escape in 
the interim. He resorted to a ruse de 
guerre, by pretending to take no further 
notice of me, and walked on, expecting 
that I would come from pated anes 
As soon as ever I protruded part of 
my body, he turned about ; but before 
he could fire, I was in close embrace 
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to the olive tree. Some Arabs who 
were coming up with a drove of camels 
made him relinquish all further at- 
tempts on the worthless object of his 
sanguinary and misguided zeal for the 
religion of the false prophet. Thank- 
ful for this providential escape, I re- 
gained my friends and the convent 
without seeking to finish my sketch. 

How often has my heart sunk within 
me as [ heard the name of Christ blas- 
phemed, Many a time have mothers 
called their children to the door, to 
lisp a eurse against the passing Chris- 
tian. 

On our road to visit Bethany (the 
village of Mary and Martha,) we passed 
through the Jewish burial ground in 
the valley of Jehosophat: some Jew- 
esses were bewailing their dead ;—it 
is customary to visit the graves of their 
friends. The Jews thought that Mary, 
the sister of Lazarus, was going to 
weep at the grave of her brother when 
they saw her going out to meet her 
Lord. This valley is a favourite place 
of interment with the Jews, as they 
imagine judgment will commence there. 
This idea is founded on the 12th verse 
of 3d chapter of Joel :—* Let the 
heathen be wakened and come up to 
the valley of Jehosophat, for there will 
I sit to judge all the heathen round 
about.” To the left of this valley is 
the small village of Bethphage, half a 
mile distant from Jerusalem. It was 
here that Jesus gave commands to two 
disciples to go into the village* over 
against them, where they were to find 
the ass on which Sion’s King sat when 
he entered Jerusalem, amidst the ho- 
sannas of the assembled multitudes.— 
A few miserable mud hovels compose 
Bethany at present, “nigh unto Je- 
rusalem, about fifteen furlongs off,” 
(John, xi. 18.) The grave of Lazarus 
is kept by some Arabs, who demand 
money from all visitors. We descend- 
ed several narrow steps by torch light, 
at the bottom of which was a small 
chamber, where the body of Lazarus 
was laid, On comparing this with the 
account we have in John xi., I met 
with some difficulty in reconciling them. 
It does not agree with our Saviour’s 
commands—* come forth :” it should 
rather be “come up,” which would 
have been attended with much diffi- 


* Probably Siloe. 
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culty to one bound with grave-clothes. 
Some explain it away by Christ’s de- 
scending the steps, and on coming to 
the chamber or “cave,” upon which a 
stone was laid, issuing his commands— 
“ Lazarus, come forth.” Here Christ 
lodged for some time, and it was here 
that he blessed his disciples before 
“he was parted from them and carried 
up into heaven.” There is a fine view 
of the Dead Sea from this ; the bold 
rugged mountains of Moab overhang 
this gloomy lake, in whose sulphury 
bosom lie immerged the wicked cities 
of the once fruitful plain. Among the 
many interesting places surrounding 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, in the land of 
Judah, was not forgotten, nor consi- 
dered “the least” of those mentioned 
in connection with Christ, being where 
the sun of righteousness first arose.— 
Its distance from Jerusalem is six miles 
or two hours’ drive ; on the way-side is 
the tomb of Rachael, and on the right, 
in an olive grove about two miles dis- 
tant from Ephrath or Bethlehem, is 
Rama, where the murder of the inno- 
cents took place under Herod. Beth- 
lehem, or the house of bread, is situated 
on an eminence, with a barren valley 
at its foot, supposed to be where the 
shepherds were keeping watch over 
their flocks by night. There are some 
fine mountains in the back ground ; 
one in particular, resembling a cone, 
with its summit taken off, not unlike 
an extinct voleano. Mountainous dis- 
tricts were called coasts in Scripture, 
a term equally applied to inland hill 
country as well as maritime. It was 
the children of these mountains that 
Herod, when mocked of the wise men, 
slew. Bethlehem is two days journey 
from the sea. At the entrance of the 
village are some wells, supposed to be 
those whose waters David desired so 
much to drink of. The convent, which 
is built over the stable where the child 
Christ was born and laid in a manger, 
has lofty and well-built walls, with iron 
cased doors, so as to resist invasion 
from the Arabs. We had a letter of 
introduction to the superior, from one 
of their brethren at Jerusalem ; but we 
were afraid it would not avail us any 
thing, as we kept knocking and shout- 
ing for a considerable time: at length 
we were informed that it was necessary 
to ascend a small hill, from whence we 
might be seen by the monks, so as to 
satisfy themselves, before opening to 
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us, whether we were some of their 
plundering neighbours or pious pil- 
tims. On our shouting out we were 
English, there was no further delay to 
our being admitted, as they calculated 
on adding something handsome to their 
coffers. They are obliged to take all 
these precautions, as the Arabs would 
rush in and carry off every thing they 
could lay hold of. In the caldbeuted 
convent of Megaspilion, in the Pelo- 
ae the monks are drawn up and 
et down the walls, like St. Paul at 
Damascus, in a basket. 

The convent and church are both on 
an extensive scale. The stable is sub- 
terranean, and is entered from the 
church by a flight of marble steps 
leading down to it. Grottos and caves 
were and are still used for keeping 
cattle, being less exposed to the heat 
of the sun than if they were above 
ground. I met here the same disap- 
pointment as I did at the sepulchre. I 
never could have supposed it to be the 
simple rude stable in which Mary 
“brought forth her first-born, and 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes and 
laid him in a manger, because there 
was no room for them in the inn.”— 
ae spot was covered over with 
marbles and daubs of paintings ; some 
massive lamps hung from the ceiling, 
which casting a faint flickering light 
around, gave a very solemn effect to a 
procession of monks, who were pros- 
trating themselves before a recess with 
a silver star inserted in a slab. This 
is where Christ the Saviour of the 
world was born. A few feet distant 
from this is shewn where the manger 
stood ; it is now inlaid with marble. 
The inhabitants of Rome pretend to 
possess the original, which is of wood, 
and is carried about in peocanee on 
Christmas morning in the church of 
Sancta Maria degli Angeli. There is 
a considerable trade carried on at Beth- 
lehem in the manufacture of crosses, 
boxes, and images carved from mother- 
of-pearl taken from the Red Sea. The 
stocks of the Arab guns are beautifully 
inlaid with this shell. Pilgrims always 
lay in here a bountiful supply of beads, 
crosses, &c. for their friends, which 
when brought into Italy and blessed 
by the Pope, are supposed to possess 
the invaluable properties of preventing 
and removing all kinds of sickness and 
dangers. These they carry round their 
necks as charms. The Mahomedans 
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likewise “bind about their necks” pas- 
sages from the Koran, enclosed in a 
silver “tablet.” I have seen the wo- 
men in Egypt wear similar charms as 
“frontlets between their eyes,” and it 
is a very usual practice for Christians 
and .Mussulmen to have “signs” and 
letters tattooed on their arms and 
backs of their hands, About four or 
five miles distant from Bethlehem are 
situated the Pools of Solomon: they 
are three in number, rising one above 
the other, and resembling ship docks 
in size and form. There was very little 
water in them, but they are capable of 
containing great supplies. Solomon 
is supposed to ullude to these in his 
Song, iv. 12. A subterranean aque- 
duct conducts the water to a vi ep 
where Solomon’s gardens lay: they 
appeared to me, from their magnitude, 
to be intended for supplying Bethle- 
hem and the city of Jerusalem with 
water. The country around is very 
sequestered and surrounded with moun- 
tains, Our guides expressed great ap- 
prehensions from robbers, ual repeat- 
edly came to see if we had our arms 
in readiness. I found it so difficult to 
travel with safety in my European 
dress, and was so frequently exposed 
to insult, that on my return to Jerusa- 
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lem I adopted that of the Mameluke, 
and had my head entirely shaved, not 
leaving even the prophet’s lock, by 
which Mahomet is to lift the faithful 
into Paradise. I purchased a hand- 
some Persian shawl, which I encircled 
round my calpac or red skull-cap: 
this made a most respectable turban, 
and though heavy, I found it cooler 
than the poor unmeaning hat I had 
just doffed, as its many folds resisted 
the rays of a burning sun; my trow- 
sers, which were of scarlet and hand- 
somely embroidered, formed a regular 
sack with holes at either end, through 
which I protruded my feet. The 
Turks judge of the respectability of a 
man by the quantity and quality of his 
cloth: they would frequently lay hold 
of my dress and exclaim, “ Marshalla,” 
or, God is great. My change of cos- 
tume I found very agreeable, and from 
its fulness, much cooler than its prede- 
cessor. My beard and moustachoes 
had already attained a considerable 
length, so that I was greeted by the 
descendants of the Prophet with their 
own peculiar salutation of “Salaam Alei- 
kum,” which is only addressed by the 
faithful to each other, and which toa 
Giaour or Christian dog, would be 
“ Mar Salaam,” peace be with you. 


CHAPTER II. 


Emmaus—Hawiéarah—Nabloose— Nazareth. 


“Oroorola, Oroorola,” (may our jour- 
ney be auspicious) shouted our Muco- 
raw,* as he dashed before us, out of the 
gate of Jerusalem, on our road to Naza- 
reth. The same silence pervaded our 
party on leaving the Holy City, as 
there did on our entering. Every now 
and then we turned our eyes to gaze 
on what we were so shortly to leave, 
and each indulged in his own silent 
reflections, till we had arrived at a 
ridge of hills which were for ever to 
eclipse from our view the earthly Jeru- 
salem. We cried a halt, and set our 
faces once more toward the Hol City. 
How ea agerly my eyes scanned the out- 
lines of the ilo of Zion and of 





Olivet, and rested on the domes of 
Calvary. Anxious that the recollec- 
tion of them might never fade from 
my memory. Oh! that the set time 
was come when Zion shall be freed 
from the bondage of those who now 
trample her glory in the dust. As I 
turned round my mule to proceed on 
my journeys and my eye took its last 
lingering look, I felt I could say with 
the Psalmist, “ If I forget thee, O Je- 
rusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning.” 

We passed by Emmans, distant from 
Jerusalem sixty furlongs, or seven and 
a half miles. It was here our Sa- 
viour made himself ‘known to two of 
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his disciples after his resurrection. 
Towards evening we arrived at Beer 
or Beeroth, now a small village ; here 
we rested by a well for the night. 
We took provisions from Jerusalem to 
last us two days ; but, on our awak- 
ing in the morning, there were none 
forthcoming. Having charged our mu- 
leteers with the theft, they, in return, 
charged the jackalls ; so as there was 
little probability of our getting at the 
truth of the matter, we had to content 
ourselves with whatever we might fall 
in with on our journey. Before the 
sun arose, we were on our way to Nab- 
loose, the ancient Sychem of Samaria ; 
our route lay over the mountains of 
Bethel and Gibeon, and the supposed 
site of Samuel’s tomb. The general 
appearance of the country is that of 
sterility ; here and there, however, 
there is some slight cultivation, olive, 
fig, and vine-yards are reared on ter- 
races, one above the other, like steps, 
having loose stone walls to prevent the 
earth being washed away by the win- 
ter torrents. The corn is thrashed out 
by oxen or asses trampling it, the 
sheaves are placed in a circle, round 
which the oxen are driven: they are 
not prevented eating of the corn as they 
work, fulfilling the command, “ Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox when he tread- 
eth out the corn.”* I was particularly 
struck with the size of the goats and 
sheep, the ears of the former are very 
long, and well adapted to keep off the 
numerous stinging insects that invade 
their heads: the sheep have tails a 
third the size of their bodies. Nothing 
is so remarkable as the accuracy with 
which the character of the true shep- 
herd, as described by our Lord in the 
xth chapter of John, is illustrated by 
the shepherd of Palestine. He wan- 
ders from hill to hill, and valley to val- 
ley, seeking fresh and tender pasturage 
for his flock ; he has no certain home, 
and seldom is he cheered by the so- 
ciety of friend or relative. On the ap- 
proach of night, he conducts his flock 
into some secure cave or fold, formed 
of the branches of trees or rushes, 
into which the beasts of prey cannot. 
enter, at the dawn of morning he 
leads them out, and they all follow him, 


as he is with them continually, both by 
day and night, never leaving them an 
instant ; he knows his sheep, and they 
are known of him, and should a 
stranger call them by name, (for the 
shepherd gives each a separate name) 
him they will not follow, for they know 
not the voice of strangers. I have seen 
them, when called by their shepherd, 
run down the steeps on which they 
were feeding, and come jumping up to 
him like so many dogs, each endea- 
vouring to get his head between the 
legs, and in the shade of the shepherd, 
whilst he himself “bears both the bur- 
den and heat of the day.” 

We reached a small village called 
Hawiarah, distant from Nabloose about 
two and a half hours, here we lay 
down under a tree, rolling ourselves 
in our rugs, having previously pro- 
cured two Arab guides to conduct 
us, when rested, to Jacob’s well, 
where our Saviour conversed with 
the woman of Samaria. At midnight 
when the moon arose, our half-naked 
guides came to awake us; but, my 
friends not liking to intrust themselves 
with such companions, at such an hour, 
and on a solitary mountain, began to 
make excuses; one that he was too 
tired, another that he was unwell; and 
a third candidly avowing that he did 
not altogether relish the yatikans,+ 
and savage countenances of the guides. 
As I had made up my mind, coute qui 
coute, to see the well, I started alone 
with my swarthy gigantic companions, 
who went bounding before me making 
the hills re~echo with their yells. They 
girded their only article of dress, which 
consisted of a camel’s hair quilt, round 
their loins, so as to allow their limbs 
the greater freedom. We had not pro- 
ceeded far up the rugged sides of the 
mountain, when we heard the barking 
of a dog, one of the Arabs fell flat on 
his face to the ground, the other beck- 
oned to me to do the same, which com- 
mand I instantly obeyed, without know- 
ing the why or wherefore ; he ran off 
himself in an opposite direction, leav- 
ing us both prostrate ; I suspected that 
all was not right, so raising myself a 
little to discover the real cause of 
alarm, I saw two turbaned figures ap- 
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roach us, coming from the direction 
in which I heard the dog. The light 
of the moon becoming brighter, shewed 
at a little distance the towers of an old 
castle, in which I concluded the ad- 
vancing forms resided ; I did not wish 
to remain ~ longer in this grovelling 
position, as if I was guilty of some evil 
intent, so immediately I sprung on my 
feet, my guide did the same, and in a 
minute the two figures were confront- 
ing us, one seemed from his dress a 
Shiek or chief, the other his slave ; my 
guide entered into conversation with 
them, not one word of which I under- 
stood. The chief looked at me with 
his dark scrutinizing eyes, and address- 
ed me, in an authoritative air, not com- 
prehending a syllable of his harsh gut- 
tural Arabic. I laid my hand on my 
breast, saying the word Inglis, mean- 
ing that I was English, then pointed 
in the direction from whence I came, 
and then to the top of the mountain 
up which I was ascending, repeating 
the words, “Nar Yacoub,” (Jacob’s 
well) thus performing a sort of panto- 
mime. In the mean time the run-away 
guide returned, bringing with him an 
Arab having a gun six or seven feet in 
length ; it appeared they employed this 
man as an additional protection and 
guide upthe mountain. Anxious to be 
off, I salaamed the shiek who seemed 
unwilling to let me proceed without 
paying him tribute. I felt half inclined 
to give up my expedition, and return 
to my friends, not over and above 
liking my companions, who tapped me 
on the shoulder in no very gentle man- 
ner, by way of encouragement, saying, 
“tieb, tieb,” (all’s well.) My desire for 
seeing the well overcame all my fears, 
so I continued my course. 

After an hour’s difficult climbing 
over loose stones, we came to the 
ruins of an old monastery, built in 
the times of the early Christians, my 
Arabs bounded over the ruins, drag- 
ging me after them, and in a wild cry 
of joy, accompanied with strange ges- 
tures, repeated the words “ Nar Ya- 
coub” several times. With what sub- 
dued and reverential feelings did T ap- 
proach the place where Jesus, being 
wearied with his journey, rested; a 
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wall two feet in height surrounds the 
mouth of the well, which is about a 
yard in diameter, a large stone was 
placed in the mouth of it like a stopper, 
which I endeavoured to take up; but, 
fearing lest I should cause it to fall 
down, I desisted. I threw down some 
pebbles to discover the probable depth 
of the well, and found it indeed “ deep,” 
as the woman described, from the time 
the stones took in falling; but, on 
their reaching the bottom, I heard no 
splash, which made me conclude there 
was no water. Oh! that wells of the 
living water were to spring up in this 
barren and benighted country. But 
that same Almighty Agent that “ turn- 
eth a fruitful land into barrenness, for 
the wickedness of them that dwell 
therein,” can yet “turn the wilder- 
ness into a standing water, and dry 
ground into water-springs.” There are 
other wells and subterranean passages 
about the ruins, but none answering the 
character of “deep” but this one; I 
brought away with me a piece off one 
of the stones that surrounds the well, 
perhaps off that one upon which Christ 
sat. Havingsatisfied my curiosity I mo- 
tioned to my guides to return, who sur- 
rounded me, and demanded their mo- 
ney; I thought if I were to pay them 
all the sum agreed on, they might leave 
me to return as I best could, so I paid 
only the half, allowing them to sup- 
pose I had no more about me, and 
that they must return to Hawarah, to 
receive the remainder. After con- 
sulting each other, they thought it 
more advisable not to persevere in their 
demands; we made a circuitous route 
by Joseph’s tomb,* and returned to 
my sleeping friends at four in the 
morning, who congratulated me on my 
safety.. As soon as our mules were 
ready, we started for Nabloose. On 
our road about a mile distant from Na- 
bloose, we passed a stream issuing from 
a spring, which some travellers have 
erroneously termed Jacob’s well, it is 
neither deep} nor on a mountain. 
Nabloose is beautifully situated in 
the midst of gardens, of orange, date, 
fig, and other fruit trees, having Mount 
Gerizim, on which the blessings were 
delivered, on the one side, and Mount 


* Over which a small mosque is erected. 
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Ebal, that on which the curses were 
delivered, on the other. Terraces ex- 
tend a considerable way up Mount 
Gerizim, on whose summit are ruins of 
cisterns lined with cement, which ap- 
parently are of great arOae this 
mountain joins the one on which Ja- 
cob’s well is situated. On our entering 
the town we put up at a Khan, built in 
the time of the Crusades. It is a qua- 
drangular building, with small rooms 
leading off each side, which were oc- 
cupied with travellers and merchants ; 
some of the latter offered us goods for 
sale ; among the many novel articles 
shewn us, was a cloak made of the skin 
of an ostrich with the feathers on; one 
of my companions invested himself 
with this singular costume, and on the 
merchant seeing our surprize and 
curiosity excited, demanded a con- 
siderable sum, much greater than either 
the article was worth, or than any of 
us felt inclined to give. We visited a 
synagogue of the Samaritans to see 
their celebrated manuscript said to 
have been written by Abishua. son of 
Phineas, son of Eleazar, son of Aaron, 
the high priest; this ancient record 
they at first refused to shew us, and 
thought to satisfy our curiosity by pro- 
ducing one written only eight centuries 
ago. The priest said he should have 
to change his dress, and go to the bath 
before it would be lawful for him to 
touch so sacred a relic ; a few piasters 
soon removed all his scruples, and 
without his changing attire, using ab- 
lutions, or lighting candles he laid 
sacrilegious hands on this most holy 
volume, One of my companions read 
some of it aloud, much to their as- 
tonishment. They would not be per- 
suaded but that there are Samaritans 
in England, as none but a Samaritan 
could have taught him. They deny 
that they are in any way descended 
from the Assyrians, which Shalmaneser 
left behind him when he laid waste 
Samaria, and carried its inhabitants 
into captivity, and abuse the Jews, who 
assert that their (the Samaritan) nation 
has perished. Whilst they were stat- 
ing to us their grievances, some Jews 
entered who désired us not to mind 
those books, nor what the Samaritans 
said, as they (the Jews) alone pre- 
served the pure law of Moses ; this 


difference of opinion gave rise to a 
dispute which we had much difficulty 
in quelling, thus setting forth the trut 
of what we find in the ivth of John, 9, 
“ For the Jews have no dealings with 
the Samaritans.” On the 15th of 
the month Nisan, or Abib, they annu- 
ally offer up a lamb on Mount Gerisim, 
which sacrifice they keep secret from 
the Mahomedans. A German Jew 
conducted us to the place where the 
Patriarch Jacob resided—also the cave 
in which he mourned the loss of his 
son Joseph. 

Nabloose is frequently alluded to 
in Scripture under the names of She- 
chem, Sychar, or Sychem—its clas- 
sic name was Neapolis. After the 
destruction of Samaria by Shalma- 
neser, Shechem became the capital of 
the Samaritans ; and we find from Jo- 
sephus, it continued to be so in the 
time of Alexander the Great. The 
population may be about 7000, who 
carry on a considerable trade with 
Egypt. Its principal article of manu- 
facture is soap, but it has many other 
factories which supply the surrounding 
neighbourhood with silks, cloths, and 
various other articles of dress ; nume- 
rous caravans of camels, used for the 
purpose of conveying goods, repose in 
the olive groves outside the gates. 
The bazaars are well supplied, and 
there is much appearance of bustle 
and activity ; at a short distance from 
the town is a ledge of rock which con- 
tains a number of tombs; a fine clear 
spring rises near this, which sends its 
cooling waters through a small artificial 
conduit into the town. As we re- 
ceived many insults from the in- 
habitants, being frequently spit upon 
and reviled as Christian dogs, (on 
one occasion whilst 1 was drawing a 
view of the town and Mount Gerisim, 
a boy came behind me and threw 
dust upon what I was colouring ;) we 
felt no inclination to remain any longer 
in this “city of refuge,”"* so took our 
departure on the third day from our 
arrival. Crossing some rugged moun- 
tains we passed by Thannoor, known 
by the name of Thoron in the time of 
the Crusades; it is situated on a 
rocky eminence, and is now in ruins, 
having been lately destroyed in a 
siege by the Bashaw of Acre. 





* Joshua xx. 7. 
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The country around is considered 
very dangerous, so much so that we 
could not induce our guides to travel 
by night, though there was a fine 
moonlight. On our reaching Jenneen 
we sought every where for a room to 
rest ourselves in, but no one would 
receive us as soon as they discovered 
we were Christians; one house offered 
to lodge us, provided they got the con- 
sent of the Mutsellem (governor) 
which being refused we were oblige 
to rest under the broken shade of an 
olive grove outside the town. Our 
motive for wishing to get into a house, 
was in order to avoid being seen by 
the inhabitants who bear a very in- 
different character in matters relating 
to honesty or forbearance towards 
Christians. After some rest we pro- 
ceeded to Jezreel, distant about three 
hours ; here we pitched for the night 
in Naboth’s vineyard, a short distance 
from the town, not wishing to enter 
the filthy mud hovels which abound 
with vermin. The Mucoraws placed 
their animals in a circle, which they 
secured by an iron chain, ene end of 
which was fastened round their fet- 
locks, and the other attached to a spike 
run into the ground ; we ranged our- 
selves and luggage within this circle, 
as we were informed the Jezreelites 
would have no scruples in carrying off 
anything they could lay bold on. We 
sent our servants into the village to 
buy bread, eggs, and anything else 
that they could procure. Each of us 
assisted in preparing our supper ; one 
gathered sticks and leaves for fuel, 
another laid the rugs in order, a third 
tried his skill on an omlette, whilst it 
fell to the lot of another to execute and 
pluck some fowl, which our servants suc- 
ceeded in procuring. As soon as the 
‘Arabs saw our fire Tighted, and the ap- 
pearance of cooking going on, they 
hovered about us and gradually came 
nearer ; some thought to get into our 
good graces by appearing to assist us, 
and run our messages; others who 
were Christians (secretly, that the Ma- 
homedans might not observe them) 
made the sign of the cross, and though 
it is too much to be feared that they 
were Christians only in name, yet I felt 
that I could not resist answering their 
sign, as a tacit acknowledgment of that 
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by which alone wretched sinners can 
be saved. By the time our supper 
was ready we found our self-invited 
guests had come into close quarters 
with us, and had already squatted 
themselves in a circle, cross-legged, 
and were commencing operations on 
our pilaff which they soon helped to 
diminish, thrusting their copper-co- 
loured fingers into the same dish from 
which we were eating. On my using a 
knife and fork (implements unseen be- 
fore by our guests) to carve a fowl; 
one of them thinking I was giving my- 
self a great deal of unnecessary trouble, 
snatched it up in his fingers, and tore 
the limbs and bones asunder, and with 
an air of self-approbation said, “shoof, 
shoof!” (look, look.) On his finishing 
his operations, he dipped a part of the 
dismembered fowl into the rice and 
stuffed it into my mouth, thus taking 
the honours of the banquet on himself; 
this custom forcibly reminded me of 
the sop our Saviour gave Iscariot, and 
of the passage, “ He that dippeth his 
hand with me in the dish..* The 
washing of hands before and after 
meals, the usual practice im these 
countries, and which, in accordance 
with English ideas of cleanliness would 
be thought a very necessary accom- 
paniment to an Arab repast, was on 
this occasion entirely omitted by our 
swarthy guests who made an essui- 
main of their beards and trowsers. It 
would have been a very impolitic 
action to have sent them away or 
spoken roughly to them, as they might 
perhaps have paid us a visit in the 
night, when even still less cere- 
mony would be observed. In order 
to return the compliment we paid 
them, or rather they paid themselves 
for the supper, they lit their chiboukes 
(pipes) which when they had smoked 
for a while, they stuffed without ever 
wiping them into our mouths. As 
night came on they withdrew, and not- 
withstanding our watchfulness over 
them, after they had left us, sundry com- 
plaints were made by our servants of 
things having disappeared. We each 
kept watch in turn whilst the rest 
slept; when my turn came to mount 
guard, I was kept on the qui vive 
in driving away the jackulls and nu- 
merous hungry dogs that came prow- 





* Matt. xxvi. 23. 
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ling about. I was going to fire at 
some of them, but thought it more ad- 
advisable not, as it might bring 
down upon us a fresh importation of 
Arabs, who would gladly make use 
of our having shot their dogs as 
as a plea for plunder. The savage 
dogs reminded me that here the pro- 
phecy of Etijah was literally fulfilled. 
“The dogs shall eat Jezebel by the 
wall of Jezreel.” In the morning we 
entered the extensive plains of Jezreel 
or Esdrealon, also called the plain of 
Tabor ; the Galilean plain and great 
plain (its present name is Merdj ibn 
Aamer.) This is memorable as the place 
where “ Sisera was discomfited, and all 
his chariots and all his host, with the 
edge of the sword, before Barak.”* 
It was here also that Josiah, King of 
Judah, was put to death by Pharaoh- 
nechoh, King of Egypt ;+ nor are these 
plains the less remarkable in our days, 
as it was here that Napoleon's troops, 
commanded by Murat, encountered an 
overwhelming army of Turks and Ma- 
melukes. These plains, from their ex- 
tent, and the facility they afford for 
manceuvring, are well adapted for being 
the theatre of war. I saw a singular 
and beautiful effect of mirage, when 
crossing these plains. I could not be 
persuaded, though repeatedly assured 
to the contrary, but that a most beau- 
tiful lake was before me at the extre- 
mity of the plains, and was anticipating 
the pleasure of refreshing myself in its 
waters ; but ever as I advanced it fled 
before me, like the phantom image of 
the lost Creusa. The chief production 
of this plain, which is only partially 
cultivated, consists of cotton. Passing 
Endor,t where the witch that raised 
Samuel resided, and the village of 
Nain,§ where Christ raised the only 
son of a widow, we came to the foot 
of Hermon, where we slept among 
rows of prickly pears or Indian figs, 
some of the fruit of which we eat and 
found the flavour rather agreeable.— 
The camels eat the leaves without any 
difficuity, though covered with thorns. 
On rising in the morning I found my 
coverlet completely wet through with 
the dews that had fallen during the 
night. I recollected it was to these 
dews the Psalmist alluded, in describ- 


* Judges, iv. 15. 
¢ 1 Sam.. xxviii, 7. 
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ing the unity of brethren, in his exxxiii 
Psalm. 

After winding for some time along 
the foot of the hill, we came to the 
precipice down which the Jews were 
about to cast Jesus, when he escaped 
from them. 

Nazareth, now Nassara, is situated 
on rising ground, in a valley encom- 
passed with barren mountains. The 
houses are flat roofed, and seldom ex- 
ceed one story ; they are very strag- 
gling, and built without any regard to 
regularity or line of street. We put 
up at the Latin convent, where seven 
or eight monks and the superior re- 
sided. There are good substantial 
walls surrounding the building, which 
give to the traveller of these lawless 
regions a feeling of security. Bread, 
wine, and lodging is provided gratis at 
this convent for all pilgrims or tra- 
vellers, for three days, at the expiration 
of which time it is expected they will 
proceed on their journey. We found 
the monks very civil in directing us to 
the various places of interest. The 
first place they conducted us to was 
the chapel of the convent, built over 
the cave or house of the Virgin. On 
entering the humble abode of the 
mother of Jesus, we remarked a granite 
column suspended as if by some mira-~ 
culous agency, over the spot where 
the angel Gabriel appeared to Mary. 
Queen Helena is said to have placed 
it there, that so holy a locality might 
be preserved. In the centre of the 
cave is an altar, under which is an in- 
scription, stating “ Verbum caro hic 
factum est.” At the back of the altar 
are some steps, hewn out of the solid 
rock, leading up to her sleeping cham- 
ber. The monks tell you, with all 
gravity, it was from this house the 
angels carried away the one now at 
Loretto. There are some paintings 
hung round the sides of the dena i— 
one representing St. Antonio, which a 
monk assured me performed wonderful 
cures and miracles, when prayed to. 
On his seeing me smile, and express 
doubts as to the possibility of a piece 
of canvass, with an old head daubed 
on it, possessing any miraculous pro- 
perties, he mitigated his praises, and 
said, “al meno dicono cosi,” (at least 


+ 2 Kings, xxiii. 29. 
§ Luke, vii. 11. 
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they say so.) There is also the like- 
ness of our Saviour, which the same 
. authority informed me had no less a 
conene for its artist than St. Luke. 
n another part of the town the syna- 
gogue was shewn us, into which Jesus 
entered, “as his custom was on the 
Sabbath-day, and stood up for to read.” 
It was on this occasion the prophecy 
contained in the 61st chapter and Ist 
verse of Isaiah was fulfilled in the ears 
of those who heard him.* It is now 
converted into a church of the Ma- 
ronites. On our coming out I saw a 
boy, of about twelve years of age, run 
upon another, and having struck him, 
pulled off his turban. One of my 
friends separated them, and on our in- 
quiring the cause of the assault, found 
to our grief that the assailant was a 
Christian, who beat the other, a Ma- 
homedan, for entering the church, thus 
retaliating for his not being permitted 
to enter the mosque. Alas! how 
little those lessons of forbearance taught 
by Jesus of Nazareth seem to be re- 
membered by those who now assume 
the name of Christian. We were af- 
terwards conducted to the workshop 
of Joseph: it is used as a place of 
worship, and on the wall is a paaling, 
representing Joseph at his bench, wit 
his carpenter’s tools about him; by his 
side stands the infant Jesus, whom he 
holds by the hand, and seems about 
instructing in his humble and despised 
profession.+ 
At a short distance from the town is 
the Greek Church, built by the side of 
a well, where the Greeks, in opposi- 
tion to the Latins, affirm the annuncia- 
tion took place. Amongst other holy 
places shewn us, was a small chapel 
that contains a large sized stone, upon 
which (as we learned from a Latin in- 
scription on the wall) Christ sat and 
eat with his disciples, both before and 
after his resurrection. Though these 
places are so well calculated to inte- 
rest him, who views them with the eye 
of faith, and, though I am convinced 
many do still preserve their original 
localities, yet I would not allow my 
enthusiasm to force me to surrender 
my judgment to an implicit belief in 
every place which the monks point out, 
particularly where contending parties 
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lay equally well supported the claims to 
genuineness of the subject of dispute. 
What I attached most interest to, and 
even whilst [ write these notes, m 
mind refers to, and dwells on, wit 
indescribable pleasure, is the extensive 
and deeply interesting view that. I en- 
joyed from the hill behind Nazareth ; 
on my left Mount Tabor (that on which 
Jesus was transfigured, when “ his face 
did shine as the sun, and his raiment 
was white as the light”) raised his lofty 
and darkly wooded head above the hills 
that encompass Nazareth. In the dis- 
tance stretched the mountains of Gil- 
boa, yet called by the Arabs, Djebel 
Gilbo ; they form the western boundary 
of the plain of the Jordan, and are 
memorable for the defeat of Saul and 
Jonathan. Before me rose Hermon, 
the companion of Tabor ;* and, on my 
right, the precipice terminated my 
view. Below me lay the town, in 
the centre of which rises a handsome 
mosque, built in a garden of cypresses. 
As I contemplated the scene before 
me, and my eye dwelt on these moun- 
tains and valleys that yet preserve un- 
changed, the forms they presented to 
their rejected but divine Iahubitant, my 
attention was arrested by the shrill cry 
of the Muezzin from the minaret sum- 
moning the faithful to prayer. “ Prayer 
is better than sleep, there is no God 
but one God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet.” 

he week before we arrived, the 
inhabitants rose up and slew the go- 
vernor, who was endeavouring to intro- 
duce European tactics in obedience to 
the commands of Abdullah, Bashaw 
of Acre. The Moslems concerned in 
the murder have fled, and the Bashaw 
has confiscated their property. Naza- 
reth is miserably supplied with com- 
modities. Being anxious to purchase 
something that I might take with me 
as a souvenir, I actually could procure 
nothing worth the trouble of bringing 
away ; I felt the justice of Nathaniel’s 
remark, “Can there any good thing 
come out of Nazareth.” Having seen 
all the interesting places in the vicinity, 
we procured mules to convey us to 
Saafet. During our stay at the con- 
vent, we had every reason to be satis- 
fied with the hospitality of the monks, 
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who supplied us with excellent wine 
and any thing else we required. On 
the evening previous to our departure, 
we made a calculation as to what might 
be a sufficieut remuneration for any 


it in the morning to the superior, in 
the name of charity to the poor. We 
mounted our mules and took our de- 
parture from the convent, accompanied 
with the A Dios,* and Buon Viaggios 


expense or trouble the convent was of the monks who followed us to the 
put to, during our stay, and presented gates. 





* Addio, or A Dio. 


“MON AGONIE.” 


The hour of bitterness is past, 

Of passion and of hope the last— 

A new existence is begun, 

And I am that which can be won 

To grief nor joy—here lies a heart 
That knows not how to take a part 
With mankind :—scorning fortune’s frown, 
O’er joy and sorrow looking down, 
Regardless what they each can bring, 

A cold, indifferent, reckless thing, 
Above their storm it holds away, 

And sees their lightnings idly play, 
And bursts of passion strike to death, 
And shatter humbler minds beneath.— 
It towers, like a lonely rock, 

That, frowning, breasts wild ocean’s shock, 
And when its waters loveliest sleep, 
Still darkly scowls upon the deep.— 
That she had lured me on, she owned— 
But—let it pass—I am enthroned. 
Above revenge—the time is o’er— 

No warmth can reach this region more. 
Cold—bare—it laughs at feelings now— 
All withered with the broken vow :— 
And [ am found amongst the gay, 

As heedless, heartless, light as they— 
They hear not what has passed within, 
Nor should they—they may not begin 
To feel, when half a life is past, 

And sympathize with me at last.— 

They know me not—they shall not know— 
My story and my dust shall go 

Together to a stoneless tomb, 
Unwept—unhonoured—'tis my doom. 
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THE TALE OF THE TUB, 


OR THE STRANGE THING THAT HAPPENED TO BISHOP M‘HALE. 


A New Irish Ballad to the tune, ‘‘ Which Nobody can Deny,” 


Come all ye gay fellows from Cork to Kinsale, 

Whe love a good song or a tragical tale ; 

Attend to my lay, and you'll hear without fail 

Of a strange thing that happened to Bishop M‘Hale, 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Twas all in Maronia the same came to pass ; 
Such a crowd at the chapel the like never was, 
Some knelt on the steps and some knelt on the grass, 
And they all knelt together attending high mass, 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 


When all of a sudden—I tell a true story— 

Up starts in the middle old Denny Mac Rory, 

Crying “look, Judy, look at the Bishop before ye, 

For I’m blest but he’s got on a bright crown of glory ! 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny.” 


Then Judy looked up, and she saw such a sight, 

As dazzled her two eyes and bothered her quite ; 

For, behold you, the Bishop was clad like a sprite, 

In a blazing array and a wonderful light,— 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 


You may think how the people were struck with surprise ; 

Some held up their hands and some turned up their eyes ; 

Some thought it an angel came down in disguise, 

And some thought the Bishop was bound for the skies, 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Till that heretic Bet gave her neighbour a nudge, 

(For Bet at the Bishop had always a grudge,) 

Saying, “ Troth, it’s the sunshine refficted, I judge, 

From that tub full of water behind Father Fudge, 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny.” 


Ere the words were well out, up spoke young Father John: 
“ Sure enough, boys,” says he, “it’s a miracle yon ; 
And never you mind how old Betty gets on, 
For she still was a goose and a great Omadawn, 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“ It’s a miracle, boys, if there ever was one, 

By ever a saint in the calendar done ; 

It’s as plain as a pike-staff and clear as the sun, 

And the man that denies it’s the son of a gun, 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 

Which nobody can deny. 
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“Tt may seem a strange thing to this silly poor dunce 
That has hardly a nut’s weight of wit in her sconce ; 
But, though heretics laugh and would call it romance, 
The likes was as common as ditch-water once, 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“ Did you never hear tell of the King of the Vandals, 

Struck blind by the light of Saint Anthony’s sandals ? 

Or Saint Patrick, whose teeth were so bright, says M‘Randles, 

That whenever he laughed they had no need of candles ? 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“ Or blessed Saint Bridget—and oh! could I utter 
How she changed fish to flesh, and turned stones into butter— 
The soles of whose feet did so gloriously glitter 
That they made a clear stream of the dirtiest gutter ? 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“ And was not Saint Crispin, as every one knows, 

So glorified over by stripes and by blows, 

That, when he was hung up to die, by the toes, 

The old Romans lighted their pipes at his nose ? 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“ And if honor like that to a cobler was show’d 

That lived in a stall by the side of the road, 

Why shouldn’t far greater on him be bestowed 

That's a Bishop, no less, and a Father in God, 
Which nobody ean deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“For, what says Saint Austin—* De Hibernicorum 

Aqua mirabili—whiskey goleorum— 

Nemora, femora, hic, hoc, et horum, 

Sanguis et cespis—hooh |—diabolorum | 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Then, turning to Bet—“So, you impudent targe ye, 

You'd set yourself up for as wise as your clergy! 

But fasting and penance shall properly purge ye, 

Or I'll take my own whip, and it’s neatly I'll scourge ye, 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny.” 


“ Your Reverence’s — I humbly implore,” 
Cries Bet kneeling down on the sill of the door, 
“ For your learned discoursing has made my heart sore, 
And Pil not say a word of that same, any more, 
Which nobody ean deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny.” 


“ Well, well,” says the Futher, “to give you a rub, 
Just to teach you again how your betters you snub, 
You'll get me ten Paters, and a hot sylla-bub ; 
And Bet, do you hear? not a word of the tub 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny.” 















The Haunted Grange. 


THE HAUNTED GRANGE. 


« The steed is vanished from the stall ; 
No serf is seen in Hassan’s hall; 
The lonely spider's thi grey pall 
Waves slowly widening o’er the wall ; 


The last sad note that swelled the gale 

Was woman’s wildest finetal wail: 

That quenched in silence, all is stil}, 

But the lattice that flaps when the wind is shrill. 
Though raves the gust, and floods 'the rain, 

No hand shall close its clasp again.” 


Bynon. 


Cerne 


It was in the autum of 1830, after a 
long and animated correspondence with 
my tailor, bootmaker, and a host of 
other rapacious anthropophagi, that, 
disgusted by the sordidness of man- 
kind in general, and of creditors in 
particular, I resolved, after the example 
of Bolingbroke, Byron, and other per- 
secuted men of genius, to forsake the 
busy haunts of men, and to bury my- 
self and my sorrows in the bosom of 
some sequestered and solitary retreat. 

The little village of Boreham was a 
hamlet, such as few are now to be 
found in over-populated and over-civi- 
lized England, The simple denizens 
pursued their daily labours with peace- 
ful and contented hearts ; there were 
no idle gentry to excite their envy— 
no drinking establishments to cor- 
rupt their morals. The village boasted 
not of an exciseman; the vicar resided 
in the neighbouring town ; there was 
no practice for an apothecary, and in 
fine, the only respectable inhabitant of 
the place was an antiquated attorney, 
who at the time I speak of, was en- 
gaged in the superintendance of his 
clients’ business in London. It was 
indeed the most stupid “gite” upon 
the face of the earth. That I did not 
expire of ennui during my sojourn 
there, was owing to a singular piece 
of good fortune which I shall presently 
relate. 

About a pate of a mile from the 
extremity of the village, on the bank 
of the river Bore, stood a spacious old 
weather-stained mansiom. Dreary,dark, 


and desolate, with its steep shelving 
roof, and mouldering casements, it 
seemed a blot upon the fertile and well 
cultivated tract of country that sur- 
rounded it. 

At the front of the house were the 
remains of a garden that extended to 
the water’s edge, but its once trim 
alleys were neglected and overgrown 
with bushes. Grass grew upon the 
walks, rank weeds flourished where 
ouce had bloomed the dahlia, and the 
rose; the fruit trees, long unused to 
the pruning-knife, bore no fruit upon 
their moss-grown branches ; the sun- 
dial, with its quaint motto—fugit hora 
brevis—hung loosely from its worm- 
eaten supporter. The tangled thicket 
by the river side had once been an 
arbour, but the rustic table, with its 
benches, lay rotting upon the ground. 
I deemed, as I gazed upon the place, 
that it had once appertained to some 
wealthy squire, a mighty hunter per- 
haps; and a game preserver ; a devourer 
of fruit, a fancier of flowers, and a fol- 
lower of Isaac Walton. 

I felt a melancholy pleasure in con- 
—— the wreck of that deserted 
garden : the remnants of taste and at- 
tention that lay mouldering around me 
conjured up the image of the former 
proprietor, as the banners which flaunt 
raggedly above some fretted sepulchre 
recall the memory of the once proud 
noble who sleeps beneath. 

The condition of the house seemed 
little superior to that of the garden ; 
the roof was uncovered in various 
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places, the walls were overgrown with 
ivy, swallows had built their nests at 
the window-corners ; heat and cold, 
summer and winter, seemed to have 
done their worst upon the decaying 
wood-work ; the windows, with the 
exception of one that looked into the 
garden, were closed ; the bat and the 
owl, the rat and the mole, were the 
only tenants of the deserted village. 

he spacious court-yard, that stood 
at the rere, was in melancholy unison 
with the other parts of the premises ; 
the pavement was overgrown with 
weeds; the roofs of the offices had 
fallen in; bloated toads basked lazily 
upon the heated stones in the autumnal 
sun. 

On every part an unknown hand 
seemed to have traced the word—mys- 
TERY! 

During the continuance of my resi- 
dence at Boreham, the romantic aspect 
of “ Haverfield Grange” became inex- 
pressibly interesting to me. It was 

etter than a ruin. Ruins are noted 
down in guide-books and county sur- 
veys; this building, comparatively mo- 
dern, yet preying, as it were, upon 
itself, contained a secret-—a mystery, 
as I have said; it was a treasure toa 
dreamer and fantastic idler like myself. 

In the sombre evenings of October, 
I loved to linger and to meditate in 
the solitary pleasure ground. I formed 
a thousand speculations, a thousand 
extravagant romances, in connection 
with it. For worlds I would not have 
asked a question of the inhabitants of 
the village upon the subject.. A sen- 
tence, nay even a word, might have 
put to flight the happiest creation of 
my excited fancy. 

Throughout the retreat, all seemed 
sombre, silent, and solitary,—a ceme- 
tery without a tomb! -a monastery 
without a monk! An inyoluntary tre- 
mour sometimes crept over me, as I 
heard the evening breeze moaning dis- 
mally amongst the tangled buslies, scat- 
tering the crisping leaves upon the 
ground, or turning the ancient weather- 
cock, with a creaking sound, upon its 
rusty pivot. 

Alas! I grow tedious: there was 
too much whiskey in the last tumbler 
of punch. 

One evening when the ground felt 
damp and clammy ; when an icy mantle 
seemed to have descended upon me, I 


stood, with folded arms, looking upon 
the discoloured front of the mysterious 
mansion. I took no note of time, for 
my thoughts were bent upon the solu- 
tion of the enigma which seemed to 
lurk in the desolation that surrounded 
me. I turned my eyes upon the case- 
ment ; time or tempest had divested it 
of its massy shutters. I started—it 
surely could not be, and yet when I 
gazed more earnestly, I was convinced 
I had not been mistaken. At that 
window, unfurnished as it was with 
either curtains or glass, I plainly dis- 
cerned the figure of a man. He seemed 
young and handsome ; long ringlets 
of dark brown hair flowed gracefully 
around a face, the extreme paleness of 
which appeared to be its only defect : 
his dress was of a somewhat antiquated 
fashion ; the extreme richness of the 
material might have furnished matter 
for a diatribe to the satirists. of the 
spectator. The exclamation that I ut- 
tered seemed to attract the attention 
of the figure ; it slowly turned its dark 
full eyes upon me, and receding, from 
the window, gradually disappeared 
from my view. A shudder ran chilly 
through my frame, for 1 deemed that 
the glassy glance so lately cast upon 
me had not been bestowed by a living 
man. 

I returned to the “ Ship and Shovel,” 
where I lodged, a prey to a thousand 
fantastic imaginings. 

When I had nearly concluded my 
supper, the landlady entered with an 
air of mystery, and announced Mr. 
Pettiquirk ! 

I was aware that Mr. Pettiquirk was 
the village attorney, but a visit from 
him was more than I had calculated on. 

Mr, Pettiquirk entered, making a 
grotesque species of salaam, that bore 
a faint resemblance to a bow. 

The attorney was a short thick man, 
about sixty years of age, attired in a 
rusty suit of black ; the jovial, though 
alert expression of his crimsoned coun- 
tenance, put me in mind of a glass jug 
filled with claret. 

“ Make yourself a glass of grog, Mr. 
Pettiquirk,” said I, as I stirred the 
fire ; “the night is chilly, and the rum, 
I'll venture to assert, is unexception- 
able.” 

The fat lawyer took his seat, mixed 
his toddy, rubbed his hands, and com- 
menced the conversation, 
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“ My name, Sir, is Pettiquirk.” 

I inclined my head, and emitted a 
lengthy volume of tobacco smoke from 
the corner of my mouth. 

“ T have taken the liberty of waiting 
on you,” added he, “in consequence 
of information that has reached me, 
touching divers visits of your’s to a 
certain close or messuage, situate and 
being in this township, commonly cal- 
led Haverfield Grange.” 

“ Well, Sir,” said I, “and what 
then ?” 

“ What then!” cried he, as he drank 
off the remainder of his grog, “ why, 
Sir, I have to inform you, that you 
have been guilty of a most flagrant 
trespass : you have with force and 
arms, broke and entered the aforesaid 
close or messuage, and trod down, 
trampled upon, consumed, and spoiled 
the grass and herbage, there growing, 
and divers other wrongful acts done. 
But,” continued he, softening, as I 
pushed the gardevine towards him, 
“it is not my wish to be hard upon a 
gentleman of your stamp. I come 
here in performance of a duty, as the 
executor of the late Mrs. Desborough, 
I am compelled to request that you 
will discontinue your visits to the pre- 
mises now known, and distinguished 
by the denomination of Haverfield 
Grange. You are a stranger, Sir, and 
not aware of the circumstances that 
have obliged me to permit the prettiest 
spot in the parish to fall into de- 
cay. Since the opening of Mrs. Des- 
borough’s will, a period of twenty years, 
I have not once passed the boundaries 
myself. It was a most unaccountable 
will that, The heir talked of litigating 
it, but——” 

I respected the loquacity of the 
worthy man, and proffered him a cigar, 
as a testimony of my reverential 
feeling. 

“If it is not too great a liberty,” 
said I, “ might I enquire the parti- 
culars of this extrarordinary business ?” 

The rubicund little lawyer took an 
enormous pinch of snuff, rubbed his 
hands, crossed his legs, and put himself 
in the posture of a man about to tell a 
long story. The will of the late Mrs. 
Desborough was evidently one of his 
favourite topics. 

“You must know, Sir,” said Mr. 
Pettiquirk “that about twenty years 
ago I was head clerk in the chambers 
of old Muddleman, the attorney, in 
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Pump-court, Inner Temple—capital 
chambers they were. I dare say you 
haye heard of Muddleman ; he would 
have taken me into partnership, Sir, 
but the sly old fox wanted more mone 
than, at that time, I could command, 
so I came back here to Boreham, 
where I had some relations, and set up 
for myself. It was about three months 
after I had made my arrangements, 
that about eleven o’clock at night, just 
as I was thinking of retiring to bed, a 
message arrived from Mrs. Desborough, 
who was. then at Desborough Park, 
about seven miles distant from Bore- 
ham, requesting I would attend her 
without delay ; her own maid, a boun- 
cing lass, who now lives as chamber- 
maid at this inn, had come over in the 
family coach, for the purpose of fetch- 
ing me out. Now, I should have in- 
formed you before, that the Squire, Mr. 
Desborough, one of the most extensive 
land owners in the county, had died 
in Londona very short time previous— 
he perished, as 1 have been given to 
understand, in a very shocking manner 
—given up to every kind of debauchery 
and excess. Well, Sir, what was very 
unaccountable, the very day of his de- 
parture for town, Mrs. Desborough 
left the Grange where they had been 
residing, carried off all the furniture, 
and, as some said, had it burnt upon 
the lawn at Desborough Park. You 
have been to the park?—No! Fine 
place !—beautiful spot. I have heard,” 
continued the attorney, “that for some 
time previous to their separation, the 
Squire and his lady lived very un- 
happily together ; they inhabited dif- 
ferent parts of the house—rarely met 
even at meal-time—seldom spoke to 
each other. When her husband had 
left the country, Mrs. Desborough shut 
herself up at the park. She never 
went to church—refused to see any one 
but Margaret, her maid—the poor 
people whom she used to relieve were 
neglected. The poor dear lady (I 
only saw her once, when she presented 
me with this diamond ring) became 
very ill; no doubt, she despaired of 
her recovery, for she refused to call in 
a physician in spite of the entreaties of 

argaret. Some people said she was 
not quite right in her head. 

“ Well, Sir, my curiosity was wonder- 
fully excited by the summons I had 
received from Mrs. Desborough, [ 

questioned the maid as cunningly as I 
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could, but she did not seem inclined to 
give me much information. I learned 
from her, that her mistress had con- 
sented to receive the Doctor and the 
Curate of the parish, and that she was 
not expected to live through the night. 

“ The clock was striking twelve as 
I ascended the grand staircase at Des- 
borough Park ; under Margaret’s gui- 
dance, I traversed long damp musty 
smelling galleries, and at length arrived 
at the chamber where the dying lady lay. 

“ After the various reports I had 
heard, and you have no idea how many 
idle stories there were afloat, I ex- 

ected to have met with a fantastic 

ne lady—a coquette. Alas! Sir, it 
was with difficulty I could discern her 
slender figure, as she reclined in the 
great old-fashioned bed. It was a 
large desolate looking apartment, dimly 
lighted by a small chamber lamp— 
there were a few heavy chairs with 
their tarnished gilding, a toilet-table, 
and glass, and asmall sofa. The whole 
of the furniture would not have fetched 
five pounds at a sale, with the excep- 
tion of the bed, which might have 
been worth seven pounds ten. 

“ Ah! my dear Sir, if you had seen, 
as I did, the attenuated figure that la 
supported by pillows upon that bed, 
by the light of Nhe ee: She looked 
more like a wasted waxen figure, than 
an animated, though expiring being. 
Her dark hair, partially escaping be- 
neath her cap, made the paleness of 
her countenance the more ghastly, her 
got eee were dull and heavy, 

foreh was damp, her han 

were skin and bone. She might once 
have been pretty, but when I saw her 
it was frightful ; never did I behold a 
living creature so dreadfully emaciated 
—disease had attenuated her to a 
miserable shadow—her lips were of a 
violet paleness, when she spoke it was 
with difficulty she moved them ; her 
upper lip was faintly marked with a 
small downy moustache, and this token 
of a constitution, originally strong, im- 
pressed me, more than any thing else, 
with the sufferings the poor creature 
must have undergone, before she at- 
tained to such an extremity of feeble- 
ness. 

« I confess,” continued the attorney, 
« that, though I had been a witness to 
many death-bed scenes in the prosecu- 
tion of my profession, the aspect of 
that silent and solitary female, and 





that antique, and desolate-looking 
chamber, affected me more than all the 
wailings and lamentations, I had been 
in the habit of hearing on similar oc- 
casions ; not a single sound’ was per- 
ceptible in the large lonely mansion— 
the respiration of the invalid was so 
faint as not to communicate any mo- 
tion to the cashmere shawl in which 
she was enveloped. At length, her 
large eyes moved ; she endeavoured 
to raise her right-hand that lay help- 
lessly upon the counterpane ; her voice, 
with her utmost exertion, was not 
louder than a shrill whisper.” 

“IT have expected you with much 
anxiety,” said she, then her cheeks be- 
come flushed, and she paused, appa- 
rently in great pain. 

7 Madam,” Foon. 

“Speak not, I beseech you,” said 
she, for my time is very short.” 

“ Then raising her arm with infinite 
difficulty, she drew forth a sealed 
paquet from her bosom. Large drops 
elt ap gear stood upon her fore- 


“ You will take charge of my will,” 
said she, Oh, heavens! Mary |” 

Her countenance becaine. convulsed, 
she fell back npon the pillows, and 
expired. 

“I took the will from her wasted 
hand, and returned home deeply af- 
fected by the scene I had witnessed. 

“ When the will of the deceased 
lady was opened, it appeared that I 
was named the sole executor and trus- 
tee of it; to me was entrusted the 
charge of seeing its provisions carried 
into effect. As the interest of the tes- 
tatrix in the estates of her late hus- 
band had determined with her life the 
only property she had a power of dispos- 
ing of by will, was that of Havertield 
Grange, which she was seised of in 
her own right, 

* She ay these premises to 
me and my heirs upon trust to permit 
the said premises to be, and remain 
for the space of sixty years, to com- 
mence from the decease of testatrix, 
in such state as they should then be 
found, to bar up the gates, to fasten 
the doors, to close up the windows of 
the said dwelling house, and premises, 
and to prohibit and prevent the entry 
or ingress thereupon of any person or 
persons whatsoever, After the ex- 
viration of the sixty years, the testatrix 
Seqeentho the premises in question 
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to me, and my heirs for ever to our 
own use and behoof; with a proviso, 
that if the directions of her will were 
not punctually carried into execution, 
the Grange should then descend to 
testatrix’s right heirs. 

“ Now, Sir,’ said the attorney, as he 
mixed himself a fresh glass of grog, 
“you will judge, if I had not some 
reason for requesting you to discon- 
tinue your walks in the Haverfield 
grounds.” 

“ T assure you,” said I, when I had 
paid the talkative little lawyer a few 
compliments upon the felicity of his 
descriptive powers, that I almost fancy 
I behold the unfortunate lady with her 
large black eyes, and her pallid face 
before me ; I am certain I shall dream 
of nothing else. But bave you never, 
Mr. Pettiquirk, formed any conjecture 
as to the motive for these singular 
directions ?” 

“ Sir,” said the attorney, “I never 
presume to judge of the conduct of 
those who honour me with their be- 
quests. 

It will be a comfortable thing, when 
it falls into possession, said 1, “with 
your experience, (you will not be more 
than a hundred years old,) you may 
make a snug box of it. 

Pettiquirk smiled. 

“ But the case you have mentioned,” 
added I, “is by no means a solitary 
one, there are two houses in Bethnal 
Green and one in the Minories, simi- 
larly circumstanced.” 

his, by the bye, was an invention 
of my own, but I wanted to pique the 
lawyer into a little more communica- 
tiveness. 

I related a few other anecdotes, 
the coinage of my own brain, connected 
with the subject, and by degrees the 
attorney resumed a portion of his 
former loquacity ; he enumerated in 
detail the numerous legends that were 
current in the village, embellished as 
they were with the incrustations of 
twenty years, but all these were so 
contradictory, and so absurd, that I 
despaired more than ever of obtaining 
a solution of the mystery. What 
took place afterwards between Mr. 
Pettiquirk and myself, I cannot dis- 
tinctly call to mind; I have a dim re- 
collection of pulling his wig off, and 
throwing it into the fire, but cannot 
depose with certainty to the fact; in 
truth, the rum had in some sort gotten 
Von. II. 
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into my head, and on such occasions 
I am sometimes affected with a species 
of unconsciousness, which obfuscates, 
as it were, my intellectual faculties. 

While I was sitting over a late break- 
fast the next day, my landlady, a good 
humoured elderly woman, with a face, 
figure, and dress, worthy the pencil of 
Teniers, entered with a smoking num- 
ber of the “ Morning Herald.” 

“ Good morning to you, Mr. Poplar; 
om do you find yourself this morning, 

ir?” 

“ Cursed headache,” said I. 

“ Ah! Sir, that’s a terrible thing—a 
cup of strong tea will do you good, Sir. 
And so Mr. Pettiquirk was with you 
last night, Sir?” 

“ He was,” said I, “and a very jolly 
fellow he seems to be.” 

“ He’s a nice gentleman, Mr. Petti- 

uirk. Did he tell you any thing about 
the Old Grange, the haunted house on 
the river-side ?” 

“ He did,” said I, fancying I might 
secure some clue to the attainment of 
my object—“a melancholy story’—and 
I related to her the particulars of the 
death of Mrs. Desborough. 

At each pause in my narrative, my 
landlady stretched forth her neck, re- 
garding me with an expression which 
is, I believe, peculiar to innkeepers, 
and custom-house officers. 

“My dear Mrs. Scoremup,” said 
I, “ you look as if you knew a great 
deal more about the matter, do now be 
so good as to sit down and tell me the 
whole story.” 

“ The whole story !—well now, was 
there ever such a gentleman!” What 
kind of man was Mr. Desborough ?” 

“ Mr. Desborough, Sir, Oh! a fine 
gentleman, Sir ; he had the best horses 
and the finest pack of hounds in the 
county. When hé married Miss Ha- 
vertield, the rich heiress, they were the 
handsomest couple I ever set eyes on, 
Such an equipage, Sir!—four such 
horses !” 

“ Did they live happily together ?” 

“Happily! yes, to be sure, Sir; the 
lady always had her own way—did 
just as she pleased—the squire never 
interfered ;—sometimes when he came 
home from hunting (he was always out 
with the horses or the dogs, Sir,) he 
would be a little fractious in his liquor, 
as I have heard Margaret say; but, 
Lord love you, Sir, they lived very 
comfortably.” 

4uU 
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I allowed the worthy lady to run on 
in this manner for some time, in the 
hope that she would at length come to 
something more germain to the matter ; 
I was rewarded for my patience by a 
repetition of the stale romances, to 
which, in Mr. Pettiquirk’s company, I 
had inclined so attentive an ear; the 
hostess concluded her rigmarole with 
a morceau well worthy the attention of 
the married reader. 

A woman in the neighbouring town 
of Dunderton murdered her husband, 
salted the body like a pig, and de 
sited it in her cellar. Every morning 
she cut a portion from the careuse, and 
flung it into the river. She told the 
neighbours that her husband had gone 
to sea, and it is probable that the 
greater part of him actually did go 
there—At length the whole body, 
with the exception of the head, was 
disposed of in this manner.—By some 
accident the murder was discovered ; 
the murderess was apprehended, tried, 
found guilty, and executed. When the 
magistrate, who committed her, de- 
manded why she had not disposed of 
the head in the same manner as the 
rest of the body—she answered, sim- 
ply, that she had several times made 
the attempt, but that the head was too 
heavy !” 

Reduced to despair by the perti- 
nency of this last sally, 1 was devising 
some means of putting a stop to the 
current of a flow of words that seemed 
to have no limit, when happening to 
cast my eyes upon a_ neck-kerchief 
which decorously concealed my hostess’ 
bosom, I there beheld an ornament 
that I little expected to find in such a 
place. It was a miniature, a portrait, 
and an admirably executed one of the 
the figure which I had so strangely 
discovered the preceding evening at 
the window of Haverfield Grange ; 
there was the same beautiful counte- 
nance, somewhat less pallid, the same 
profusion of brown ringlets, and even 
the very dress which had already so 
deeply excited my interest. 

“ My dear Mrs. Scoremup,” said I, 
breaking in upon the gossip which 
she was pouring into an unconscious 
ear, “ I never saw so pretty a portrait : 
is it a correct likeness of the late Mr. 
S——? The late Mr. S——! marry 
come up! cried the offended landlady, 
my poor dear man that’s gone, would 
have made three of this little whipper- 
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snapper. Why, I don’t think he stood 
more than five feetfive, or six at the very 
most without his shoes.—That’s my 
husband’s picture, Sir, that stands over 
the mantel-piece in my small parlour,— 
the one in the regimentals of the Bore- 
ham Fencibles, with an orange in his 
hand; the limner wanted to paint a 
nosegay, Sir, but poor dear Mr. Score- 
mup had a mortal objection to nose- 
gays, ever since he saw a highwayman 
go up Holborn Hill to be hanged, 
with one in his hand.” 

“ Then who is the person that portrait 
is intended to represent?” said I, point- 
ing to the miniature. 

“ Why this,” said Mrs. Scoremup, “is 
the likeness of a young gentleman who 
came to this house about twenty years 
ago, a real gentleman I thought he 
was—it was quite ridiculous the way 
he used to wheedle me, Sir, when he 
wanted to get an additional bottle of 
claret ; I was a young woman then, Sir ; 
—he had such a winning way with him, 
with his pale baby face.” 

“ What was his name ?” said I. 

“ We used to call him Number Three, 
Sir, because you see, he used to sleep 
in No. 3, your own room, Sir; well he 
stayed here a matter of six weeks or 
more ; he was uncommon fond of fish- 
ing, sometimes he’d ramble out after 
breakfast with his rod, and never show 
his face until eleven, and twelve at 
night, and what was most curious he 
never brought home any fish—he was 
the oddest gentleman—I used to jeer 
him about it. Well, one morning be 
went out as usual, telling me not to 
trouble myself about his dinner, for he 
might not be home until late ; so when 
eleven o'clock came, and my gentle- 
man wasn’t returned, I told Sally 
Chambermaid to wait: up for him, and 
went to my bed. Well, Sir, when I 
got up next morning, the first person 
1 met in the passage, was Dick Ostler 
with the gentleman’s fishing red in his 
hand, I’m afraid ma’am, said Dick, 
that summut’s gone wrong with the 
young squire. Dick always called him 
squire. 

Why, mercy on me! Dick, said I, 
what can be the matter ? 

Matter, ma’am, says Dick, the matter’s 
this, as I was watering brown Dobbin 
down at the river this morning, I found 
this here fishing-rod, that belongs to 
the strange gentleman, a-sticking 
amongst the long rushes; and Sally 
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Chambermaid says, ma’am, that. he 
was out all night, and hasn’t come back 
by no means. 

Well, Sir, I was in such a quandary! 
—we first thought he was drowned, 
and poor Mr. Scoremup had the river 
dragged nearly as far down as Dunder- 
ton, but we never got any tidings of 
him. Mr. Scoremup said he was a 
swindler, but I often thought that if 
the poor gentleman had been alive, 
he’d have come back to settle his ac- 
count ; he owed me a matter of fifteen 
pounds, Sir; he didn’t care what he 
ordered—I thought he was a rare cus- 
tomer—when we came to search his 
portmanteau, there were only a few 
shirts and stockings in it; poor Mr. 
Scoremup wore them himself after- 
wards ; there was no mark upon his 
linen; I found this picture in the ta- 
ble-drawer in his room.” 

“ Did you not advertize ?” said I. 

“ Advertize! bless your heart, Sir, 
twenty years ago; we never saw a 
paper here from year’s end to year’s 
end.” 

Mrs. Scoremup and I had some fur- 
ther conversation upon the same sub- 
ject; I wanted to purchase the portrait 
of her,’ but she refused to part with it. 
“I sometimes suspect,” said she, “as she 
was leaving the room, that Margaret 
Chambermaid knows more about. the 
matter than she would have us to think ; 
she can’t abide to look at this picture, 
and the first time she saw me wearing 
it, I thought she would have dropped ; 
she’s a'strange girl sometimes, Sir.” 

When my landlady had departed, I 
was altogether at a loss what to do with 
myself; my visits to the ruined house 
had been interdicted by Mr. Pettiquirk, 
no other part of the neighbourhood 
possessed the ee interest in my 
eyes ; I had nothing for it, but to sit 
down quietly by the fireside, and rumi- 
nate in silence upon the strange histo- 
ries I had so recently been listening to. 

Haverfield Grange, with its neglect- 
ed grounds, its closed-up gates, and its 
shattered casements, seemed faintly 
shadowed forth on the billowy clouds 
of Varinas vapour that rolled heavily 
from my lips, As I sat in my solitary 
sitting room, I seemed again to behold 
the spectral form of the mysterious 
stranger gazing from the dilapidated 
window, and reflecting upon the story 
I had beard from Mr. Scoremup, felt 
convinced that the circumstances of his 
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mysterious disappearance had some 
connection with the fortunes of the late 
proprietors of the deserted dwelling. 

The fact, that Margaret had been 
the waiting-maid of Mrs. Desborough, 
coupled with the concluding expres- 
sions of my loquacious landlady, was 
sufficient to induce me to cross-examine 
that interesting chambermaid when 
at five o’clock, she came to lay the 
cloth, and uiake other preparations for 
my dinner. She was an elegant look- 
ing virgin of about forty, with a sharp 
nose, and a blooming but shrivelled 
countenance. 

“ Margaret,” said I, “it strikes me asa 
very unaccountable circumstance, that 
you should still be unmarried.” 

“ As for the matter of that,” said she, 
“it’s not for the want of offers, if one 
was inclined to make a fool of one’s 
self.” 

“ Were you not lady’s maid at Haver- 
field Grange at the time the young 
man was drowned, who ledged at this 
inn about twenty years ago ?” 

The poor creature’s countenance be- 
came excessively pale, the decanter, 
she was about to place upon the table, 
dropped upon the floor, and was shat- 
tered in a thousand fragments. 

“ [ am afraid you are unwell,” said I. 

“ Oh dear no, Sir ; I’m quite well now, 
Sir. Yes, Sir; I was lady’s maid at 
the Grange, when” 

I never saw grief and horror more 
vividly depicted upon a countenance, 
than upon that of the trembling rustic 
figure before me. 





Something more than a week had 
elapsed since the professional visit of 
my friend Mr. Pettiquirk, my landlady 
was abroad at some village junketting, 
and 7 fire blazed cheerfully in its 
ample hearth: in short 1 was happy, 
for I had at length prevailed upon Mar- 
garet to reveal to me the hitherto hid- 
den mystery of the deserted house. It 
were needless to enumerate the various 
devices J put in practice to entrap the 
ci-devant soubrette ; it is a vulgar error 
to suppose that ladies are incapable of 
retaining secrets, I do not know any 
class of persons who in general keep 
them better, or, indeed, have more to 
keep. It was not until I had declared 
to Margaret, in a solemn manner my 
serious intention of espousing her, and 
thereupon laid claim to that unreserved 
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confidence, which is the privilege of a 
husband, that I induced her to commu- 
nicate the morceau of secret history 
which I am about to relate. 

Were I servilely to adhere to the 
style and form of expression used 
by the fair narratrix, together with the 
somewhat copious digressions, and epi- 
sodes consequent thereon, I fear that 
my unhappy narrative would become 
almost as tedious, although not so ex- 
pensive as a Whig Commission of 
enquiry; trusting, therefore, that such 
of my readers as are still awake will 
pardon the prolixity I have already in- 
dulged in, r shall, in as few words as 
possible, hasten to the conclusion of 
this * strange eventful history.” 

« The village clock was striking ten, 
when Mr. Desborough, alone, and on 
foot, arrived at the back-entrance of 
Haverfield Grange. He had met with 
three signal misfortunes in the course 
of the day, and his temper was con- 
sequently exacerbated to an unusual 
degree. He had been completely 
thrown out in the chase; he had 
staked his favourite hunter to death in 
an ineffectual attempt to regain his 
place, and he had received a fall which, 
without inflicting any serious injury, 
had shaken his frame in a most un- 
comfortable manner, 

“ It isnot to be wondered at, then, that 
he was in no disposition to enjoy the 
boisterous festivities of the foxhunting 
club, of which he was a member, and 
that he took the earliest opportunity 
of escaping from his claret-drinking 
companions, who seemed to have re- 
garded the mishaps he had met’ with 
as themes of unextinguishable mirth. 

“ Instead of knocking at the gate, as 
was his usual custom when he returned 
home on horseback ; on this particular 
evening he made use of his master-key, 
and not wishing to exhibit to his servants 
the tattered, bemired, and altogether 
rueful looking condition of his. habili- 
ments, he determined to proceed at 
once to his chamber, and committing 
himself to his eouch, seek that repose 
which his aching bones told him he 
stood so much in need of. 

“ Now, it appears, that the chamber 
occupied by the Squire and his lady 
at Haverfield, was one of those, whose 
windows looked out upon the garden 
that extended, as I have said before, 
to the river’s side, it contained a small 
cabinet, or closet, with a glass doar, 


situated between the two windows, 
and excavated, as it were, out of the 
thickness of the wall, which even for a 
—e mansion was unusually solid.” 

“ I did not expect youso early, Des- 
borough,” said his lady, as she closed 
the door of the little cabinet. 

“ Who have you got in the closet, 
Adeline ?” said the Sqnire, who had 
caught an indistinct glimpse of a dark 
oo the farthest recess. 

“Tis only Margaret, folding up m 
dresses,” rejoined © the lady, ich . 

uiet air. “Had you an agreeable 
inner at the club to-day ?” 

Mr. Desborough did not answer her, 
for, at that moment, the chamber door 
opened, and Margaret entered ; it was 
a clap of thunder to the hitherto un- 
suspicious husband ; he thrust his 
hands to the extremity of his breeches- 
a and forgetting his bruises and 

is fatigues, began to pace up and 
down the bed-room with a hasty and 
uncertain step. 

“ Is there any thing the matter with 
ou, Desborough ?” said his wife, 
ooking timidly at him, “have you re- 

ceived any disagreeable intelligence ?” 

The husband continued his prome- 
nade without speaking. 

“ Margaret, you may leave me 
now,” said Mrs. Desborough to her 
maid, who was occupied in arranging 
her mistress’s hair for the night. 

When Margaret was out of hearing, 
or rather was supposed to be 80, for 
she remained with her ear rivetted to 
the key-hole, Mrs. Desborough looked 
up, and beheld her husband standing 
before her ; his cheeks were pale, his 
lips trembled, and his voice was husky 
with suppressed passion. 

“ Madam !” said he, “there is some- 
body concealed in that closet.” 

She gazed upon him with an ap- 
pearance of stupefaction, the expres- 
sion of her countenance resembled that 
ofa sleeper distorted by a perturbed 
dream. 

Mr. Desborough had turned away 
with the intention of scrutinizing the 
fatal cabinet himself, when his further 
Eo was arrested by the hand of 

is wife, laid gently upon his arm ; 

there was something touching in her 
regard, and in the subdued tones of 
her voice, as she looked up sadly in 
his face. 

“ Desborough,” said she, “ reflect 
for a moment upon what you are about 
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to do, if you enter that cabinet and 
find no person within, we are parted 
for ever.” 

The Squire was moved to an un- 
wonted degree by this appeal on the 

art of a wife, whom, notwithstanding 

is constant neglect, and occasional 
brutality, he still loved, and felt proud 
of. 

“ Adeline,” said he, “I will not 
enter your closet ; in either case you 
would be lost to me for ever. I do 
justice to the purity of your heart, and 
the blamelessness of your life. Iam 
not insensible to the patience with 
which you have endured my irregula- 
rities, and the caprices of my temper ; 
will you then, for my satisfaction, give 
me your word, that there is no person 
concealed in that closet ?” 

“ [ will,” said she, “there is no per- 
son that I am aware of, concealed in 
that closet. 

“ Nay,” cried the Squire, “ you 
will swear it ?” 

“{ will swear,” said the lady, in 
hurried accents, “that there isno person 
concealed in that closet.” 

“I am quite satisfied,” replied the 
husband, as he rang the bell, “and now 
I shall give you an account of the mis- 
fortunes that befel me to-day.” 

“ Margaret,” said he, addressing him- 
self to that soubrette, who appeared at 
the door, “tell Wilkins I wish to speak 
to him.” 

Mr. Wilkins was the head grgom, 
valet, and occasional confidant of the 
Squire. 

“ Wilkins, said Mr. Desborough, 
going to the door where the servant 
stood awaiting him, Wilkins, and he 
lowered his voice, “go through the 
house, and see that all the servants 
retire to their sleeping rooms, with as 
little delay as possible, then run down 
to the village and bring up Joberson, 
the mason, with you, you can assist 
him in carrying his tools. You under- 
stand” added he, slipping a couple of 
guineas into his agent’s hands, “there 
is a job to be done here to-night, and 
it must be done, as expeditiously, and 
quietly as possible.” 

* Well as I was saying,” said the 
Squire, returning to his wife whom he 
had taken care not to lose sight of, 
while-giving his directions to the ser- 
vant, I was mounted upon the sorrel 
mare, &c. &c.&e. . . . « ie 
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“ Joberson is waiting at the door, 
Sir,” said Wilkins, who had executed 
his master’s commands with his usual 
celerity and exactness. 

On hearing the mason announced, 
Mrs. Desborough coloured slightly, 
but made no remark. 

“ Joberson,” said her husband, “ [ 
wish to have the door-way of that 
closet built up with as much despatch 
as possible, Wilkins will take you to 
the barn, where you will find bricks 
and materials for mortar, sufficient for 


the purpose 

Mrs, Desbordugh appeared occupied 
by the perusal of a volume of “the 
Tatler,” which she held in her hand. 

“ Joberson,” said the Squire, in a low 
tone of voice, when the mason had re- 
turned, “it is your intention, I under- 
stand, to set out for America shortly ?” 

“I should have gone there last 
Spring, Sir,” said the mason, “but my 
money was not sufficient.” 

“Well,” said the Squire, “I think 
I can put you in a condition to leave 
the country handsomely; if you do 
this job cleverly, and without making a 
noise, you shall have a cheque upon 
my banker in London for two hundred 
pounds, You shall have five hundred 
more on my being apprized of your 
arrival at New York, and after the ex- 
piration of ten years, if I shall be satis- 
fied that you have resided all that time 
in America, you shall have three hun- 
dred more.” 

« A thousand pounds in all!” shont- 
ed the astonished mason, “Ill set 
about it direetly, Sir, if you please.” 

Mr. Desborough walked to the win- 
dow farthest from the fire-place, and 
stood with folded-arms,and gazing upon 
the moonthatfloated tranquilly amongst 
the fleecy clouds. 

“ Joberson!” whispered Mrs. Des- 
borough, “a hundred guineas, if you 
leave a crevice in the wall—a breath- 
ing space.” 

The Squire turned hastily round, 
divested his wearied feet of his heavy 
boots, put on a pair of velvet slippers, 
and recommenced, with noiseless steps, 
~ promenade up and down the cham- 

er. 

The mason, who by his looks seemed 
to have understood the hint he had 
received, contrived to dislodge, with 
much dexterity, and little noise, the 
large pain of plate-glass, which occu- 
pied the centre of the closet-door ; 





when he had done this he was enabled 
to perceive, not without infinite amaze- 
ment and some horror, the sombre 
figure of a man, whose ‘black eyes 
seemed to flash fire from amid the 
darkness that surrounded them. 

The unhappy lady took the oppor- 
tunity of her husband’s back being 
turned towards her, to admonish the 
stranger by a sign, that hope had not 
yet abandoned her. 

It was four o’clock in the morning, 
when Mr. Joberson had completed his 
well requited piece of masonry, he was 
dismissed by the Squire with his 
cheque, and a positive command to 
proceed directly to London, .without 
stopping a single day either in the 
village, or on the road; the. ill-fated 
couple then retired to. their couch, 
and the chamber, lately the scene of 
so singular an adventure, became nearly 
as silent, as, afterwards, it was destined 
to remain for sixty years. 

About nine o’clock, when the Squire 
had nearly concluded dressing himself; 
he turned suddenly to his wife, and 
said, “ By the bye, if you have no ob- 
jection to joining me in a late break- 
fast, I should like to step down to Far- 
mer Grumpus’s turnip filed, where the 
sorrel mare staked herself yesterday ; 
I thould be sorry were the poor thing 
devoured by the dogs, or what is worse, 
by the carrion crows, so if Grampus 
will agree to have her buried.”— 

“ Very well,” said Mrs, Desborough, 


“ T shall wait breakfast.” 
“ Margaret !” shrieked the lady, in a 
thrilling tone, when her husband had 
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departed, “come quickly, lend me 
Paes may not yet be too 
ate.’ 

A brick or two of the massive struc- 
ture had been loosened, and displaced 
by the frantic exertions of the dis- 
tracted woman, assisted as they were 
by the vigorous arm of the faithful 
maid, Mrs. Desborough turned her 
head, as if to take breath for a renewed 
effort, and beheld—her husband stand- 
ing behind her! 

She fainted. 

“ Put your mistress to bed,” said the 
Squire, coldly to Margaret. 

“ Wilkins,” added he, turning to his 
confidential servant, “you will carry 
me my meals until further orders to 
this apartment ; your mistress has got 
a bad fever, and I am determined not 
to quit her bed-side until the crisis be 
over.” 

During thirteen days the vindictive 
husband continued cooly to confine 
himself within the fatal room, which 
his agonized and guilty wife could not 
summon resolution to quit; when 
upon the fourth and fifth the involun- 
tary groans of the dying man became 
fearfully audible in the silent chamber, 
and the horror-stricken lady would 
fain have interceded on behalf of the 
immured victim: her dignified, de- 
precatory, or despairing addresses were 
calmly interrupted with— 

“ But, my dear, you have sworn to 
me, that no person is concealed in that 
closet.” 

G. C. 
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MIGNON’S SONG IN REMEMBRANCE § OF ITALY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE, BY MRS, HEMANS. 


MIGNON’S SEHNSUCHT, 


Kennst du das Land ? wo die Citronen bliihn, 
Im dunkeln Laub die Gold-Orangen gliihn, 
Ein sanfter Wind vom blauen Himmel weht, 
Die Myrtle still, und hoch der Lorber, steht. 
Kennst du es wohl ?—. 

—Dahin! dahin! 
M@cht’ ich mit dir, O-mein Geliebter!,ziehn. 


Kennst du das Haus? auf Saiilen rulit sein Dach, 
Es glanzt' der Saal, es schimmert das Gemach, 
Und Marmorbilder stehn und sehn mich an: 
“ Was hat man dir, du armes Kind, gethan ?” 
Kennst du es wohl ?— 

—Dahin! dahin ! 
Mocht’ ich mit dir, O mein Beschiitzer! ziehn. 


Kennst du den Berg und seinen Wolkensteg ? 
Das Maulthier sucht.im Nebel seinen Weg, 
In Héhlen wohnt der Drachen alte Brut, 
Es stiirzt der Fels, und iiber ihn die Fluth. 
Kennst du es wohl ?— 

—Dahin! dahin! 
Geht unser Weg! O Vater, lasst uns ziehn! 


A young and enthusiastic girl (the character in one of Goethe's Romances, from 
which Sir Walter Scott’s Fenella has been partially copied) is supposed, to have 
been stolen in early childhood from Italy. Her vague recollections of that land, and 
of the Palace-home, from which she is an exile, are perpetually haunting her, and 
break forth at times into the following song : 


Know’st thou the Land where bloom the Citron bowers ? 
Where the gold Orange lights the dusky grove? 
High waves the Laurel there, the Myrtle flowers, 
And thro’ a still blue Heaven the sweet winds rove. 
Know’st thou it well ?— 

—there, there, with thee, 
O Friend! O loved one! fain my steps would flee! 


Knows'’t thou the Dwelling ?—there the Pillars rise, 

Soft shinies the Hall, the painted Chambers glow ; 

And forms of Marble seem with pitying eyes 

To say—* poor child! what thus hath wrought thee woe ?” 

Know’st thou it well ?— ; 
—there, there, with thee, 

O my Protector! homewards would I flee! 


Know’st thou the mountain ?—high its bridge is hung, 
Where seeks the Mule through mist and cloud his way ; 
There lurk the Dragon-race, deep caves among, 
O’er beetling Rocks there foams the torrent-spray ; 
Know’st thou it well ?— 

—with thee, with thee, 
There lies my path ; O Father! let us flee! 
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The Provost. 


Bartholomew Lloyd, D.D. 
* Vice Provost. 


Francis Hodgkinson, L.L.D. 


Representatives in Parliament. 
Thomas Lefroy, L.L.D. 
Frederick Shaw, A.M. 
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Dr. Wray, 
Mr. Kingsmill. 
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Robert Phipps, L.L.D. 
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Mr. Luby, Mr. Smith, Mr. Todd. 
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Dr. Sadleir. 
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At the Michaelmas Quarterly Exmai- 
nations, the Gold Medal for Science was 
adjudged to Eyre (John), the Gold Me- 
dal for Classics to Crawford ( Francis.) 

CERTIFICATES FoR ScIENCE were ad- 
judged to O’Brien (Matthew), Thomas 
(Henry), Finlay (Robert), Mr. Mur- 
land (James W.), Lee ( William), Vick- 
ers (Henry), Jacob (William H.) Mr. 
Shaw (Geo. A.), Conway (Michael), 
Keogh (William), Biggs (Richard), 
King ( Robert). 

Premiums For Science to Mr. Gore 
(Robert), Hawthornthwaite (Thomas), 
Mockler( William), Macbride (John R.), 
M‘Mahon (John), Heastie (Edward), 
Burke (Fras.), Trayer (James), Maun- 
sell (George), Orr (Alexr.), Ferguson 
(William), Ringwood (Frederick). 

Certiricates For Crassics to Ring- 
wood (Henry), Reeves (William,)— 
Mockler (William), Hopkins (Robert), 
Lee (William), Woodward (Thomas), 
Mullins (Robert), Wade (Benjamin), 
Henn (Thomas R.), Hickey (John), 
Finney (Daniel), Ringwood (Frederick), 

Premiums. ror Cxassics to Todd 
(Charles), Fitzgerald ( William), Lyons 
(James) Woodroffe (William), Philips 
(Jonathan), Callaghan (Thomas), Wil- 
son (Hugh)—Mr. Kyle( John Torrens), 
Baillee (John), Stawell (William), Ly- 
ons Peter). 

A Premium For GENERAL ANSWER- 
ING to Gray (Joseph). 








